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VONTHLY MAGAZINES have opened a wey for every kind of inouiry and information. The in- 
sais e and discussion contained in them are very extensive and various; and they have-been the 
ae of diffusing a genera! habit of reading through the nation, which in # certain degree hath enlarged 
understanding. HELE, too, are preserved a multitude of usetul hints, observations, and facts, 


mn ne rwise might have never appeared.—-Dr. Aippts. 
v4 Every Art is tazproved by the emulation of Competitors.--Dr. Juknson. 
——SSal Fr 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
BL 
wr. EDITOR, The originals remained neglected in the 


BAT an era like the present, when work-rooms of the manulactory, owing 
Benost the whole of the courts of Eu- to the revolution that followed soon atter 

H npe have been so recently ransacked inthe Low Countries, wlich put an end 
ew idered by those modern Vandals to all encouragement of the tine arts. 

i sich. and the innumerable trea- The seven cartoons m question, however, 

eres and inaster-pieces in the different — the wreck of others, which were 

prige d throughout long ages of an- considerably mutilated, and parts only 

+, by their sever: ut roy al possessors) of which are preserved in different col- 

re » be en carried off to adorn the me- lections abro: ad. Rubens bought the 

a ry tis of the French. and which rob- seven and unly | perfect ones tor Charles T, 
ries have been so unsecountably sane- and Cromwe! | atier wi irds ys uvned them to 

‘ned by the too liberal treaty of Paris, the Dutch. Then it was thrat they fell into 
‘becomes of course a matter of no the hands of the Spanish Court, when 

mall ratification, when we reflect that betng on their passage, the valleon was 
own national objects of admiration captured by an English vessel, and the 
remain in astate of perfect security trom chests or packages in which the cartoons 
he Corsican’s insatiable grasp. This were deposited (containing, we must sup- 
gusation I felt most keenly a short time pose for the sake ef concealment, mus- 
sce, Whilst viewing the different galle- kets and other military instruments) were 
“sof plunder in the Louvre ; and as [ carried to Hampton Court, and placed 
eive the Cartoons of Raphael, in’ in one of the anti-chambers, or scenes 
pton Court Palace, torm the most rooms, of the Great Hall of Audience, 
inent feature in our collection, of at that time fitted up as a theatre for the 
the atts, any anecdote regeniws 3 them entertainment of King William’s court. 


tust be interesting to yout reader Sir Goditrey Kneller, the creat p unter 
56 | erring received a great portio rn sof my of crowned heads, having occasion for 


lucation under the same roof wherethe y specimens of foreig tt military WEAPONS, 

N Senow Sepouien, 1] Lad frequent Oppore TO illustrate hts yy arlike tr op: mt e's in the 
. ‘ . 

mites of hearing fr aditione a accounts adornment of the p: yalace, had recourse 


these celebrated pain tings from the to these Spanish chests, as likely to 
| merous visitors constantly arriving ta atlord patterns s of weapons used by thag 

"ew them, and amongst many Others the” nation in c ekait, and in his search, ak 

ek , which was the occasion of the bottom of the peekages, he for 

ied ¢ brought to light. some painted sir IDS, which, on exuminas 


ire " 


f a } Pa : ; a ; . 
a 19 lhecessary to pren nise, NOWEVEF?, tion, bi 5 pe netrat ing eve discovered to 
Mat Lmake no doubt is — to most he these m: ivi <s master-pieces ot the 


" your readers, that Raphael painted immortal Raphae!. From that moment 
Wem fur the adornment of ae Vaticun, they have continucd to be the pride and 
inder the Shaheed of Julius iL. and boast of the Enelish nation: and but fore 
“0X, and sent them to be copied in this aecidental circumstance, they mighe 


i 
pestry in Flanders, at that timeexcel- have lain in concealment ull atirely 


‘ 
10 .) re } lactrne | 
5° thi is Spec eS of “manuf: LCLOTY < but, destroyed OV Line. 


_ a variety of circumstances » Eteat Mr. Horrowar, our ceiebrated _ 
«lay occurred in the complet Nid of this graver, is at this moment doimg them 
‘Ncess, and they were not finished till most ample justice—sacrificing his whole 

‘iderably after Raphael’s death, and time and talent in the arduous under 


Saccing of the city of Rome in 1527, takicg—and atfyrdimg the finest specie 
fe, eee ie y lor 
“AW MONTHLY MlaG.—No, 17, Vou, iil, velit 
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398 Colonel Bean’s Account ef an Extraordinary Expedition. [June 1, 


men of the English style of engraving ; 

by this means handing them down to 

posterity, in all their beauties, and for 

ever ! Wa. Roots. 
Surbiton, April 12, 1815. 





MR. EDITOR, 
PERHAPS the following narrative of 

a most singular adventure will afford 
satisfaction to yourreaders. It gives a 
very natural picture of the uncultivated 
wilds of North America, and illustrates 
the iron hand of the Spanish authorities. 
J believe the article has not appeared in 
any of the publications of this country. 
Portsmouth, April 4, 1815. Ropertvus. 





NARRATIVE. 

« Philip Noland, a native of Ireland, 
aman of an active intrepid spirit, con- 
ceived the bold project of visiting the 
north-western parts of the kingdom of 
New Mexico, in search of the wild mules 
aud horses that roam in those vast un- 
cultivated regions. He proposed, when 
he had collected a sufficient number, to 
conduct them in droves to the United 
States for sale. For this purpose he 
associated 23 adventurers—7 Spaniards 
aud 16 Americans, among whom was 
the undersigned ; who with their gallant 
leader set out on the expedition from 
Natchez. 

‘‘ On our route we suffered every sort 
of privation; amoung the rest, all our 
provisions were consumed in a few days, 
and we were driven to sustain life by 
eatine horse-flesh, and even the raw hides 
attached to our saddles and baggage. 
After 90 days’ travel, we reached the 
seitiemments of the Paunie and Chor- 
mandas Indians, about 50 leagues to the 
north of St. Antoine. 

“ Having selected a Convenient spot 
for our operations, we constructed a fort 
of logs for defence, and the necessary 
works for the taking of our prey. We 
had already proceeded far im our enter- 
prise, and taken a great number of mules 
and horses, and began to meditate on 
the result and fruits of our labours, 
when we were attacked suddenly at night 
by a party of 150 Spamards and Indians, 
with small arms and one piece of artil- 
lery. They pursued their attack until 
the afternoon of the succeeding day, 
when our gallant leader being slain by a 
ball through the head, and two others 
severely wounded, we surrendered, on 
condition that we should be permitted 
to return to the United States. But no 
sooner had we laid down our arms, than 
our insulting victors seizcd on our per- 


sons, and conducted us prisoners to Na. 
cogdoches, where the governor refuseg 
to sanction the condition of our surrey. 
der, and ordered us to be shut up jq 
close confinement. After remaining mayy 
months in this situation, R. Ashby, Joh 
House, Michael Moore, and a Negro- 
man, effected their escape over the pris 
son walls, eluded their pursuers, and 
arrived sate at Natchez. 

“ ‘To prevent a similar recurrence as 
it respected us who remained in pri- 
son, we were conducted to Chiwawa, 
300 leagues in the interior of the kings 
dom, where we were accused and tried 


before the governor of that place, but _ 


CR es 


Free Se RN NR en OL ae 


no crime being established upon us, we — 
were suffered to disperse ourselves at | 
will in the neighbouring villages, until § 
the pleasure of the court of Spain could | 
be known, before whom our case had | 


been laid. 


After five vears of dreadful | 


suspense, the long-looked-for sentence | 


arrived. It condemned every fifth man, 


to be selected by a cast of the die, to be | 
hanged, and the remainder to suffer ¢en | 


years’ amprisonment! From this sen 


tence the Spaniards were exempted; | 
which, together with the death of J, | 


Pearse, reduced our number to nine: but 
one, therefore, was destined to suffer, 
We were blindfolded, and each in his 
turn with a throw of dice, on the head 


of a drum, decided the awful question of | 
The lot fell on Blacks | 


life and death! 
burn, and he was executed the following 
day. 

Before the arrival of this sentence 
from Spain, we made an unsuccessful 
Attempt to escape. By our industry we 
acquired both money and mules, and 
having got every thing in a state of pre 
paration for flight, I wrote to one of my 
companions to repair, at a given hour 
of the night, to the place whence we 
should take our departure. The letter 
was entrusted to Jonah Waters, who 
broke the seal, and exposed its contents 
to the governor. Thus was our project 
defeated, and Waters rewarded with an 
unconditional pardon for his treachery. 

“ After the execution of Blackbur, 
David Pharaoh, J. Reed, Talman Goo- 
ley, William Danley, L. Gorcier, and 
myself, were sent to Acapulco, and 
thrown intoa deep narrow dungeon. We 
continued in this abode of misery !0 
the long space of three years, until the 
present revolution broke eut in Mexico, 
‘when the royalists threw open our pone 
doors, and gave us our liberty, at \% 
price of espousing their cause. We di 
not, however, fight more tan Jo) 
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woder their banners before we went over 
i the American party, still true to the 
rinciples of liberty we had carried with 
ss from our native land. Six months 
yter this event Talman Gooley was 
ken prisoner by the royalists, and shot; 
], Reed received a severe wound in an 
engagement, of which he died; Pharaoh 
was assassinated in his bed by an un- 
inown hand; J. Danley, by the zeal 
nd address he displayed in the cause of 
the republicans, soon raised himself to 
the rank of colonel in their armies, which 
apacity be still fills in the province of 
Puebla. Of those who remained at Chi- 
wawa to undergo the sentence of ten 
vars’ imprisonment, the undersigned can 
ay nothing with certainty. 

The congress, or legislative body of 
the republicans, being desirous of esta- 
blishing friendly relations with the United 
States, deputed for this purpose the 
field-marshal Don Juan Ayana, and the 
mdersigned, who now fills the capacity 
of colonel in their armies. We arrived 
at New Orleans on the 6th day of Sep- 
ember, 1814; where I have written this 
narrative of my suffering companions, 
forthe information of their friends and 
relatives in the United States, who must 
be anxious to know what has become of 
them. Evurs P. Bean. 

New Orleans, Oct. 21, 1814. 





MR. EDITOR, 

ASI presume that the object of your 
work is not only to disseminate informa- 
ton and to give pleasure, but to correct 
errors and impositions whenever they can 
teclearly pointed out, I shall take the 
iberty of troubling you with a few facts 
watwill, Thope, be obvious to most of 
your readers to require correction, but 
which have been tolerated with a degree 
ot patience that appears to ine surprising. 
the subject to which I allude is, the 
tustom of giving money to stage-coach- 
wea, and the consequent overbearing 
msolence to which you are—subject; if 
‘our ideas of liberality do not square 
vith their’s, or your ability or conveni- 
ence is not according to what they call 
‘ustom, thas is, if you do not give just as 
much as they (after looking at you some 
line) think you can affurd. I had occa- 
‘onto travel in one of the mails a dis- 
‘ance of only sixteen miles, at mid-day, 
‘idafter paying my fare L gave to the 
‘oachman eighteen-pence, at which he 
‘pressed his surprise,and ina menacing 
Nsolent tone required more with as much 
“onhdence as though he was really en- 
‘ted tu just what he chose to demand, 


On the Custom of giving Money to Stage Coachmen. 


399 


It has so happened that I have travelled 
several hundred miles lately in the mails, 
and I have uniformly found that the 
same coachmen are rarely cenunued 
more than thirty miles, and, in many In- 
stances, not more than twenty, and they 
look with as much confidence for one or 
two shillings each as they do for thet 
weekly wages, That these men should 
be liberally paid is what every one will 
readily admit, but that they should be 
paid in the way they are, is, I think, a 
painful grievance that ought to be reme- 
died. I feel persuaded that every one 
who has occasion to travel far from town 
must be sensible that it would be much 
better to raise the price of the fare than 
to leave you at the mercy of, and sub- 
ject you to the most overbearing inso- 
lence that can possibly be conceived, 
With these men all sense of feeling os 
lost; and when females are obliged to 
travel, unattended by a triend, and per- 
haps unaccustomed to travel, they are 
imposed upon in a way that is known 
only to those who have witnessed it. | 
would extend this subject to a much 
greater length, by citing instances of 
abusé and extortion, if 1 were not sensi- 
ble that it must be too obvious to many 
of your readers to require further illus- 
tration. I shall however hope that some 
one, better able than I ain, will correct 
an evil that has been increasing to such 
a degree as to make many shrink from 
the idea of travelling, as we naturally do 
from coarse epithets, invective, and 
abuse. 3, 8 
Paddington, April 14, 1815 








DEAR MR. EDITOR, 
SHOULD the stars and my rheuma- 
tisin permit me, I purpose to set out, very 
shortly, from my lodgings in Anave’s 
Acre, for a morning’s walk somewhere ar 
other—to see some strange things—say 
some very wise ones—and come back 
again, that the world may know I held 
opinions in political science, and see 
what very thorough-paced, dexter-clilef 
opinions they are. 

1 have not yet settled with mysell, be- 
ing rather old and whimsical, as to what 
direction I shall take. I have been, for 
these six wecks, busily arranging a sinall 
matter of desultory thoughts of my own 
(towards the certain improvement of the 
present unhappy state of affairs) which I 
suspect to be very shrewd ones; and [I 
have, after some pains, admitted myself 
to the secret of my own opinion about 
Buonaparte—vapour carriage—goblins 
—houses, books, and petticuats un fire— 
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400 Aniouncement of an intended Morning’s Walk. 


Enelish Lbertv—and many other things 
bv tar loo hot anda abimiug to mention. 
My original 
, 4 
poe ts, Which, Wwheh 
God!) I cau handie them, may become 
ot vast importance to mankind, will! be 


conpeetures on these sub- 
handled ils, (thank 


opened in the course of my walk, and, 
should the weather and my occasions al- 
low me, L hope in about two jours’ walk- 
ing, and nine months explanation of it (of 
publicity I shall choose that of the perio- 
dical or stiiched species) to do consider- 
ably towards the slirrinyg and dissemin- 
ating the blessed vital ity ot in-born 
British inde pendence, and to advance 
the fame of my own person trom one 
end of our city to the other, 

Yet, Lam not so bent oa my expedi- 
tion, butthat l can wait for the tide that 
is to carry me on to fortune: I shall re- 
main dt home till I can walk out in a 
happy ui humour. There is a keenness 
about the peevish that holds one out as 
a Very avitated mnportant person 5 and 
grumbling, like au offensive odour, is so 
lLcommonly throw 


ps petratipe, that it wi \ 
ceptible habit 


2 mauota weak and sus 
wate Convulsions. 
, : 7° ! ‘ ’ 
Tam the moire biassed to this scheme 


of walking down abuses —this sciénce of 


extricating liberty from imulestones— 
common sense from: paper-milis—and 
crooked doubts from the silver Thames* 
—tiis new profession of travelling poli- 
tician and tawking thinker, when I see 
the resplendence which bath been re- 
fiected upon tt, trom the monthly phases 
in a certain journal of one of the greatest 
geniuses for walking, or the podopolitics, 
that ever entege ; who hath taken in 
baptism, if my memory be in order, the 
cosnomen of Comnorn Sense—or sense 
common (I cannot be certain which ;) 
and of whose walks, forth and back, 
what comes out there, and what is there 
brovght in, Dean only say, whatus usually 
suidin fits of adnuration and = astonish- 
ment, and cry out-- 
‘© When he next doth walk abroad 
May | be theic to see!” 

I realiv beheve, Mr. Editor, that like 
the renowned Martinus Scriblerus, [ am 
designed tor great things ; and perhaps 
itis this presentiment, and the vigorous 


mspil ration of such an example as that of 


the above posberen, which leads me to 
prepare tur the commencement of a ca- 
recr ia politics, Whose progress, L swear 
by my G ibis and ODIUTLOUS, shall be as 
busy, as hot, as fice t, as NOISY, and as 
emoky asa sic it 3—-and this sumile, 
® See the late an? admired jsoot-polieties 


of one in the saine walk with myself, 


[June }, 


which T am somewhat vain about, arises 
(as T will be behind no man ina simile 
irem Iny observation of the prodig; My. 


reputaiion in the se ientific Journals ~ 


that cadeuaaties Instrumeat ; 
calculating that it will very sh rtly he ae 
favourite among the poets ; and from 


my being credibly assured that a mo. 


chine ot this desc ription, passing on ll 
Yyne, has its principal cabin actual! 

furnished with av entire set of the “lal 
Monthiy Magazine—a_ work  writte a 
hike the Pale ot a Tub, for the univers, a 


improve ment of mankind. O burnis)) 


‘und blessed ave of improvem ent vi] 


when those ‘enlarged and liberal! prin-m 
ciples,” the life, the ‘wonder, the fanie ofl 
our gener uON are borne about the em. 
pire by steam !—Great cycle ot philo-@ 
sophy, when men shall he splash = and 
smoked into independence ! : 

[t is not only on my principles, and) 
my giossarial knack with arable ands 
window-sbutters, that I build my hopes! 
of being one day a gre: it man: Lam in 
training to do such wonders In style and 
description, as shall bring amoigs! 3 
warm and admiring posterity, a system 
of thinking altogether new and amazing, 
and introduce, with many other in- 
provements, the enlent ned doctriue| 
that the source of the sublime, of the 
grand, energetic, and forcible in style, 
as the combustible : and lam preparing 
a treatise, for the use of students in re 
form, on the best fireworks and explo- 
sions of speech—and the most approved 
formule for discharging the. 

I am investigating, too, against I write 
my walk, the management of the ince 
prehensible, This is perhaps the most 
powerlul engine that was ever exerted 
in the glorious cause ef emancipating 
the minds of men from the slavery of the: 
wits; itoperates forcibly and speediiy 
by conviction, plo or Or insanity, 
and hath satistied many an honest te 
low, that he is a great man with grea 
privileges. In this éncomprehensible, % 
well as the combustible, the works 
Common Sense are those of the greatest 
operator my eyes ever beheld. 

[ cannot forbear giving you, In ts 
place, an example of the very de} P th 0! 
resolute incomprebensibility, {rel the 
last transit of this profound and i amit 
ble writer. I regret that it 1s not, 


can discover, of politic: il bearing 3 “se of 
its author, it mav tend to convince Yeu 


v. 


that Loe! ke himself had not a more 

alced idea of the powers ot the vu 

understanding. 
Common Sésé is} 


— 


from hy : 
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» distant Londou ;-—it is thus the pros- 
ct is brieily, though poetically de- 
“cribed — ‘ The devouring monster of 
the metropolis exhibited, right before 
we, its equivocal and meretric ious beau- 
ties, 1S ASpiring chucc he s, towers, edi- 
sces and manu/actories.” 

[have a pert, ministerial nephew, who, 
when be heard this xth sal passage, 
gust needs say (d-—n his impudeuce) 
iat it was very common sense indeed. 
These fellows do uot understand the in- 
comp srehensible 

Of politic a obliquity”—of the pro- 
gress Oi Conanon Sense—how he tetchec { 
porality Out Gf an ant hill—of the mo- 
dest prapem al by the “‘¢ rtinguisher-g ge 
yeral,” (for the amusement oi a minister) 
a cstablis h a universal presence of his 
n ajesty” s subjects by telegraph—ot the 
‘ lancuage ot philosop hy"—“ a mop and 

pull of water > I was proceeding to give 
on i! lustrations “and notices, but, alas ! 
good Mr. Editor—what is heen cer- 
laity ? --what am L? and what is the 

ou bustible ? ?—As I read the passage, in 
vewalk to kew,where a woman is de- 
vribed (and one “would think in a very 
feeling genthomantike ranger) as roasted 
ip death by combustibles tastened to 
r person, my wife went into violent 
bsterics, and f am constrained to break 
of in great haste and agitation, assuring 
you, that when I take my walk (I hope 
this month) you shall very speedily 
vear of it. Lam (d—n the combustible) 
your's most vigorously, 
Tapor CRrepuscult. 
Knave’s Acre, April 10, 1815. 








hee 


MR. EDITOR, 

AN honourable Baronet* having lately 
suggested in the House of Commons, that 
many old esquires would take excep- 
tons at the new Knights of the Bath 
rnuking above them, I am led to observe, 
that according to the table of prece- 


dency in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 


ield and flag otticers have always stood 
vext to the younger sons of knights, and 
consequently above all esquires.. I be- 
leve, also, that every military and naval 
nticer, beyond the degree of a lieute- 
int, is styled esquire in his commission. 
Since, the ‘relore, every captain 1S 
eal, and every description of field- 
saa already superior to the simple 
muntry ge ntleman, there seems no just 
wndation whatsoever forany unpleasant 
“ig in the latter at the precedence of 
ese said vallant knights, 
— 10, 18 15, CLEMENT CoTTERELL. 
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MK. EDITOR, 

IN your numbers for February and 
April are two papers trom * John” and 
“ 7.P.S.” on certain parts of Ress’s 
Cyclopedia, which J have been led to 
notice, 1n consequence of some remarks 
on the practice of observing Good Fri- 
day, and other fasts and te-tivals of the 
church of England with the same decree 
of solemnity as the sabbath. J. P. S., 
from the part he has espoused, in de- 
fending the remarks made in the Cyelo- 
pedia on the conduct of Bishop Porteus, 
in exerting himseclt to enforce the ob- 
servance of Good Friday, might naturally 
be expected to inculeate, that the Sab- 
bath is the only day of the week which 
Christians are bound to set ipart for the 
service of God ; and he says, “ If any 
person will adduce e\ vidence that the 
New Testament enacts, or in any ws: 
sanctions the religious observance 
Good Friday, &c. or any other day: 
seasons, ercept the first day of the wee. , 
as the Christian Sabbath, Protestan 
Dissenters will * the most ready and 
zealous observers of such seasons: til! 
then, they will certainly continue to act 
under the persuasion, that the obligation 
of obedience to Christ, as their only lord 
and master, and ‘the head of his body 
the churel:,’ binds them to retuse com 
pliance with any human authority whici. 
presumes to usurp any portion of His 
supreme rights.” nd similar sen- 
timents have often excited my surprise, 
and it is with a view to state the ques 
tion fairly, that L aminduced to addres 
you. Betore entering on my remarks j 
shall only observe, that when about to 
write on sucha subieet, It isa pity tha 
J.P.S. conimenced his letter to you v 
a sentence so calculated to :-ritat. 
feelings of an opposite dispntar. | 
noticed too much of this spirit in« 
of yourcorrespoudents, ane vow mei 
the circumstance, in the b thatit, 
be avoided in future. Put to the pou 

Christians profess to be guided by the 
injunctions of the New Tesiainent, and 
J.P.S. triumphantly refers to it as ne 
ther “ enacting,” nor * giving sanctic 
to the observance of Good Fr <.y. he 
may probably startle him,and mus» others 
among the Protestant Disseuters, when 
I state that Iam not aware of any part 
of the New Testament which “ enacts” 
the observance of the first day of the 
week as tle Christian Sabbath, and I 
think Imay defy J.P.S. to point it out. 
I know that a yeleranie Is made on one 
occasion toa meeting of the disciples on 
the firstday ot the week (John xx, 19), 
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42 On the Refusal of Dissenters to observe Good Friday. 


but I have not met wit! an injunction in 
the New Testament to hold that day as 
the Sabbath. On the contrary, it 1s re- 
markable, that when any mention Is 
made of the observance ot the Sabbath 
in the New Testament, it is to justify 
some proceeding which the Jews consi- 
dered a breach of it (Matt. xn. 1, 10; 
Mark uu. 23—in. 2, 5,4; Luke vi. 1, et 
seq. John v. 10.) 

lam next to notice the remainder of 
J PSs expression, “ or in any way 
sanctions” the observance, &c. Now, 
Sir, it seems strange that any one pro- 
fessing a reverence for the Divine Being, 
should employ such a phrase. I should 
have expected him to think, that every 
dedication of our time to the service of 
God was sanctioned by the New ‘Testa- 
ment, unless expressly prombited. [ 
should answer his observation by assert- 
ing, that the whole of the New Testa- 
ment sanctions it. But with reference 
to Good Friday, which is held as the 
auuiversary of our Saviour’s crucifixion, 
isit no sanction to a solemn observance 
of it, that Christ bimseif bas instituted a 
sacramept in commemoration of it?— 
Can any higher sanction, except, indeed, 
a direct command, which would go far- 
ther, be desired on this head? J.P.S., 
and those of his way of thinking, would 
perhaps be surprised to be charged with 
being niggard of their devotion, and with 
sheltering themselves from the appropri- 
ation of more than one day in the week 
to the worship of God, under the sub- 
¢crfuge that it was not “f enacted” in the 
New Testament. Protestant Dissenters, 
however, though objecting to the ob- 
servance of Good Friday, &c. on the 
ground that nothing but the Sabbath is 
enjoined, scruple not voluntarily to meet 
on other occasions; as if the injunction 
of the law of the land to observe Good 
Triday, thereby rendered such observ- 
ance lnproper, and fit only to be consi- 
dered as “ usurpinga poruon of Christ’s 
supreme right,” forgetting that, if it be 
so, their own voluntary dedication of 
time, not 1 conformity with any “ ene 
actment’ of the New Testament, must 
be equally so. This, however, is the 
way in which prejudice usually blinds 
the human understanding. 

I believe the rea! state of the case to 
be, that the Christian Sabbath is an in- 
stitution in imitation of the Jewish, 
which, having a divine origin, and being 
enjoined in commemoration of the rest 
from the creation, presented the most 
proper and obvious arraygement, and 
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that it derives its binding authority from 
the law of the land. This is the way in 
which it is treated by Dr. Paley, whose 
observations appear to me to be mog 
thoroughly satisfactory upon this poiny 
though, as he was a Churchman, they 
may be otherwise tod. P.S. If such be 
the obligation of the Sabbath, the fags 
and festivals enjoined by the law stanq 
upon as high authority, and are Cqually 
binding upon all good subjects. By 
whether equally binding or not, I think 
the injunction of the law ought to bey 
sufficient warrant for devoting ourselves 
to the worship of God, and that it is ra. 
ther fastidious to enquire whether syci 
devotion will be in compliance with q 
divine or a human institution. Surely 
Protestant Dissenters, who in general 
profess great abstinence from the amuse. 
ments and pleasures of the world, and 
regular attention to their immortal jp. 
terests, Should rather rejoice in the more 
frequent opportunities which the law 
thus affords them to retire from the on 
dinary business of life, and cordially 
unite with David, who does not appear 
to have quesuoned the occasion, when 
he exclaimed, “ I was glad when they 
said unto me, Let us go up to the house 
of the Lord !” D.P.K, 

April 12, 1815. 








MR. EDITOR, 

I AM happy to observe that my letter 
on the melancholy prevalence of po- 
pular superstition in this country, bas 
excited the attention of your readers to 
the subject, and it will afford me parte 
cular pleasure to further their discussion 
of it, as far as it isin my power. Whe- 
ther any account of the Blomberg vision 
(as enquired after by vour correspondent 
C. A. p. 230,) exists in print, | am not 
however competent at present to sa 
though I am rather inclined to think 
some particulars relative to it were stated 
a few years ago in the Gentleman's Me 
gazine. Should L meet with any printed 
statement of this extraordinary appa 
tion, he may rely upon my furnisting 
him with a reference to it, if no othe 
correspondent in the mean time supplies 
the desideratum. ; 

Since writing the letter on this subject 
(inserted in your 13th number,) it hai 
struck me, upon an attentive recon’) 
deration of the notorious cotlin-impes 
ture, in Somersetsl.ire, which led to Mr 
Vowles’ sermon as there voticed, ! 
this preposterous story bears some rece 
blance to the Vampyrism of the earlit 
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gt of the last century.“ Of this strange 
jject of the popular credulity of that 
-rod, some notices will be found in the 
i vol. of the Gent. Mag. and a still 
yore detailed and circumstantial ac- 
gynt has been since given in the 2d and 
vols. of the Atheneum. But it does 
wt, as far as Tam aware, appear from 
yy evidence that has been yet adduced, 
hat this absurdest of all the supersti- 
ions that ever degraded the human un- 
jrstanding, has in reality existed at 
wy period in our own country, The 
ywersetshire folly héwever comes, 1 
gaceive, the nearest in in all its circum- 
sances to it. At all events we may fairly 
yer, that the credulity which could be 
yimposed upon as it has been by the 
alin story, is but a short step from be- 
ag really the dupe of all the terrific hor- 
ois of Vampyrism itself. 
ScRUTATOR. 

berkshire, March 7, 1815. 

P.S. Iremark in your Magazine of 
arch, p. 186, a poetical contribution 
wofessing to be “imitated from the Ita- 
isn of Ganganelli.” I should feel my- 
gif particularly obliged to the writer if 
lewould inform me in what work the 
wiginal composition to which his poem 
ers is tobe found. As no professedly 
wetical productions ef this celebrated 
Pontiff are noticed in the Biographical 
Memoir either of Caraccioli, or in any 
aher that I have met with, I should 
resume it must have been some fugitive 
rile of his earlier life, and most probably 
averted in some of the literary journals 
his country.t 

TE, 
MR. EDITOR, 

YOUR cerrespondent Cerberus, in 
ur number for April, combines some 
od reasoning, with a very great portion 
levity. What possible connexion can 
wrtain lectures have with the imposing 
wectacle of death? and how inappro- 
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*The horrible idea of Vampyrism is, 


tat the Lodies of persons so possessed, re- 
tin uncorrupted in the grave, and even 
“era long time will be found, though phy- 
wally dead, yet fresh and as full of blood 
id apparently vital habit as when actually 
“ye, and in this state be able to wander 
hm time to time out of their earthly lodg- 
"34 the great terror and annoyance of the 
"ally living J 

t The original of this piece was trans- 
“ted to us, tegether with the translation, 
is very much at the service of Serutator. 
“< Correspondent from whom we received 
"no doubt enabje us to satisfy his en- 
“JmEDITOR, 


Vampyrism—State of the Soxl after Death. 
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priate is it not to compare death to a 
dream ? Ah, sir, death is no dream—we 
Know it to be reality—-we know that our 
souls are immortal—but who shall de- 
scribe that soul or its sensations in a 
state of eternity? Generation after ge- 
neration are Swept away, and not one of 
the thousands thus exploring the grand 
secret returns to acquaint us with the 
road that we all must travel. How shall 
we decide on the various opinions which 
distract the world relative to the state 
of the soul after death! Scripture says, 
“and all shall appear at the fast day to 
receive judgment according to desert.” 
This would favour the idea, that after 
death the soul sleeps in the grave, and 
will receive its resurrection at the last 
trump; forif the soul was consigned to 
punishment or happiness at the moment 
of its departure trom the body, where is 
the utility of its being judged on a final 
day? The souls of mankind must be 
judged immediately, or at the last. IfI 
die to-night, and my sentence is award- 
ed me the moment I enter eternity, 
sutely I cannot again be judged at the 
judgment day. We are taught to be- 
lieve that the world will have an end— 
that God, the architect of the brilliant 
sphere which surrounds us, will one day 
destroy the whole, and call its various 
inhabitants before him to render an ac- 
count of their actions, and receive 1 
rited punishments or reward. Thiet 
man should receive his punishments and 
rewards well accords with his transitory 
nature, but that God should destroy this 
fair world to some appears a problem of 
no easy solution. But yet it must be. 
We can only cgaclude, that the ways of 
Providence are inscrutable; and we 
must all feel, that if it pleases God to 
destroy this world he can raise another 
at pleasure, still more beautiful and more 
pleasing. The state of the soul, after 
death, then must remain a mere specu- 
lation. We cannot possibly fathom the 
depths of eternity, nor is it fit we should. 
Man already is sufficiently aspiiing. He 
roams from earth to Heaven; his imas 
gination depicts a thousand scenes, but 
uncertainty baffles him, and he retarns 
to whence he set out, more than ever 
impressed with the greatness and im- 
portance of his Creator, but more than 
ever convinced of his own weakness. 
The philosopher may contemplate, the 
moralist may declaim, but still it is on! 
reserved for the Christian to hope. Hope 
alone must support us ; and we cannot 
even indulge hope, unless our actions 
beget it, and cenvince us that we, ta some 
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A404 Chiltern Hundreds—State of British Catholics. 


degree, deserve the favour of our Cree 
ator. To speculate then on death how 
awful! The subject is the greatest con- 
cern of our lives—for the end of life i 
death—the business of life 1s de be Tate 
through death alone we can find immor- 
tality. Let us then keep prepared for 
the awful event! Let us treat it with 
ufficient importance ! for the very acne 
of both religion and pb ilosophy is to 
have Jearned how to die. 
REFLECTOR. 
Portsmouth, Apri, 1815. 
MR. EDITOR, 

IN yeur Magazine for March last, an 
inquiry is made by a correspondent re- 
specting the Chiltern Hundreds ; and in 
page 224 of your next number, I was 
not a little astonished to see so very la- 
conic, and I may add, unsatisfactory a 
reply given to such enquiry. Presuming, 
the refore, (which Tam almost confident 
ot from the frequent interrogations I 
have met with) © dhaf the major part of 
your reade rs ure Not already acquainted 
with it,’ Ttrust L shi ll not be deemed 
unjustly occupying a portion of your 
interesting publication by giving the re- 
quired ex xplanation. 

A member of parliament cannot, by 
the ler et consuctudo parliamentt, re- 
sign, and is compe ‘led tu ape arge the 
duties of his office, unless by accepting 
amy place under the crown, he Vacates 
his seat, or in other words, becomes 
disqualified. If, therefore, any member 
is desirous of retiring from parliament, 
it is usual, and has been I understand 
the practice for upwards of sixty years 
past, for the crown to grant him the 

oftice of steward of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, and by his acceptance of such 
otfice the law declares his seat vacant. 
Phe otfice, I beg to observe, 1s merely 
re al. W.J.N. 
Bethnal-green, April 12, 1815. 


—— + - 








Mh. FDITOR, 
MR. WAKEFIELD, in his lamenta- 
tions | over the devraded state of the Irish 
Catholigs, has totally a the spirit 
of shia laws whi ch now exist respecting 
them ; there is not one atom of religious 
bigotry in those statutes; there 1s no 
$) rit of Opposilio ni the Protestants to 
their free € xercls eoftheir religion; asa 
proot f of w hie a Mas be Stafeu W hat Ooc- 
curred at the consecration of the Ro- 
man Catholic chapel of Beltast, on Sun- 
day the Sth day of last month, where the 
Marquis of Donegal, Lord Massercue, 
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| and the princ} pa! 
gentlemen of the counties of Ant nm and 
Down officiated as collectors, and where 
above 500], was received, mostly from 
Protestants. In addition to this inst; ance 
of private liberality, the liberality of the 
government must not be om: ted: for» 
Roman Catholic priest 1 is alloy wed a Sh. 
lary for attending in every county y; vol 
those of his own persuasion ; he C2 
lic regiments of militia are also allox owed 
a clergyman of their own; and for th, 
education of those priests the college of 
Maynooth was built and endowed. No, sir 
the laws against the admission of t! heCa, 
tholics into the state proceed from a cause 
very different from that which produced 
the penal laws against the Protestants jn 
Roman Catholic countries—the latter 
arose trom pure intolerance ; the former 
from precautionary political motives, to 
prevent the Roman Catholics, asa body, 
from obtaining power, not to prevent 
the exercise of their religion as indivi. 
duals. In fact these law's are to pres 
vent the state from getting into the 
hands of a Popish faction; whose prin- 
ciple it was, and is, to euiaider every 
measure of aygrandiz Zeipent, not only Vv ag 
permitted, but as meritorious, and every 
act of persecution as a title to the favour 
ofheaven. A-very few observations re- 
specting the conduct observed by a 
Popish government towards their Pro- 
testant subjects will elucidate éhis mat- 
ter moré than pages of argument. From 
the nature of the French government, 
inder the reign of that imperious and 
vain-glorious monarch, Lous the MIVth, 
in the plenitude of bis power; when no 
sect, no party could obtain political m- 
fluence as a body, the king beiny head of 
all, uud every ofiice, ev ery situation, 
every privilege emanating from him, and 
wherein without him none could be as 
sumed ; when there was no constitution 
into which the Protestants could creep 
or force their way; when there were 00 
electors or elected to operate, or to be 
operated upon 3 when their ee 
were mere courts of justice (however 
they might talk;) in which, heaides the 
ordinary routine of office, the fiats of the 
sovereign were rey istered’; in a country 
where, from these causes, the Protestants 
as a body had no means of obt: 1iNiBg 
political power, against the obtaiming ¢ 
which penal decrees might have beet 
issued ; it is plain it was at tle religies 
not at the politics of.the Protest at 
that the stroke of power was winuied to 
alarm the supreme power of the state 


Lord Londonderry, 
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ke Protestants had no connexion with 
yy foreign head of their religion, who, 
goer the pretence of regulating it, 
could indirectly, but effectually, mnter- 
ere with the goverument under which 
hey lived, and against ‘whose dangerous 
gcroachmeé nts if was necessary to 
guard. On the contrary, the Protestants 
were an inselated body, who required 
gothing but the tree exercise of their re- 
wwion; all their synod meetings were 
ending to this only polot, and no tur- 
ther; they were a religious and not a 
slitical Body, and the undisturbed ex- 
acise of that religion was all they looked 
or, If they obtained situations of trust 
sof power, they faithfully discharged 
he duties annexed to them, out as Pro- 
wstanfs hey never sought them. They 
had no se parate interests fiom the in- 
rests of the state, either arising from 
sews abroad, or from factious cabals at 
home: therefore it Was not against their 
politics but agunst their religion that 
the severity was used; not so much be- 
ause their religion was not the religion 
of the state, as because it was not the 
religion of the priests who governed the 
curt. That they were sometimes 
forced to rise in self-defence is not at- 
tmpted to be denied; but their risings 
were the cons’ quences of reliyious per- 
ecutions, not the cause of penal edicts; 
whereas every penal statute against the 
loman Catholics, in these cominions, 
had its rise in their insubordination to 
lie government of the country, in trea- 
wn or rebellion; and for the truth of 
‘lis statement, I appeal to the accounts 
of these transactions in both countries, 
isgiven by the historians of France and 
by our own. With the liberality of 
Protestants we have acted, though pro- 
hably not with the foresight of politi- 
tans, in granting them every thing but 
ulmission to the state. Before we do 
hs let us pause, and think of the con- 
quence of giving power to be used 
‘gainst ourselves. Let us reflect fora 
homent on what they were, and on 
what they are; let us take the words of 
ne of themselves, of the learned Mr. 
tlowden—*é If any one says, or pretends 
Omsinuate, that the modern Roman Ca- 
tholics differ in one iota from their an- 
‘estors, he either deceives himself, or 
thes to deceive others semper eadem ; 
“more emphatically descriptive of our 
religion than of our jurisprudence. 
Crericus DromoriENsi!s. 

April 6, 1815. 

‘tw Montury Mac.—No. 17. 


Laws for Roman Catholics—Singular Epitaphs. 


MR. EDITOR, 

I HAVE lately returned from a visit 
to the Isle of Wight, and send you a few 
curious Epitaphs which I copied from 
the tomb-stones, and can assure you 
they are, in every respect, correct ; when 
you insert them be careful of the ortho- 
graphy. The first is so curious I could 
scarcely credit my eye-sight: the idea 
of harbouring sate be/ow with our Sa- 
viour is, I believe, quite an’ original 
thought. Iam, &c. 
Southampton. T..@. 


Epitarus at West Cowes. 


On Wiils Holilstock drownd coms from 
Southamp» 6 July 1777. 

My Dear+t pan s do not mourn tho: Iso soon 
decease 

But hope that Christ with God has made my 
peace 

Then Nepuns waves with Billows Blast, as 
Tost me too & fro 

Yet I hope with Christ my Saviour to Harbr 
safe Below. 





On Ann Cotton of West Cowes and two 
Children. 

A faithful wife a mother dear 
With two sweet babes lies slumbring here 
Tis ease to those who mourn her lost 
To think how meek she bore her cross 
Death was her great and dearly care 
For parding greace her constant prayr. 





On two Children of Wm, & Eliz. Holts, 
When we are Bereav’d of our Children 
Weare Bereft InpDEcp. 





At YARMOUTH. 
On Five daughters of Wm, & Eliz, Rayner. 
1800. 
Releas’d from Sin and Toil and Grief, 
Death was their Gate to endless Life ; 
An open’d Cage to let them fly 
And build their happy Nest on high. 





On John Clarke TVetster, 
Praises on ‘Tombs are trifles vainly spent ; 
A Man’s good name is his own monument, 





At TiCHFIeLn. 
by, , 
i'” James Stuart, 1794. 
Time was, I stood where thou dost now, 
And view'd the dead, as thou dost me, 
Ere long, thou’lt lie as low as I, 
And others stand and lookon thee. 





Ar Dymock, GLouCESTERSHIRE, 


Too sweetur babes you nare did see 
Then God amity geed too wee 

But they wur ortakun wee agur fitts 
And hear they lys has dead as nitts, 
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4G Lffects of Laws 


Ar Catne, Wi ts. 

Ona Aller. 
God worketh wonders now and then, 
Hiere lies a Miller, an honest Man. 

Ar Stony Stratrorn, Bucks. 

Reader pass on, nor idly wasie thy time 
In reading jingling verse, or coarser rhyme 5 
What now Tam this monument assures, 
Wiat once I was is no concern of yours. 

a 
Vagazine. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF Tun UNPUBLISHED 
LecruRES OF AN EMINENT PROFESSOR, 


kor the New Month 


O/ the Effects of Anti-usurious Laws. 
PROM what has been already stated, 
it is clear that these laws preclude those 
persons often from getting money whose 
necessities Most require if, ana Uhus ag- 
vravate the evils they were designed to 
obviate. In the next »lace, their elect 
is to raise interest higher, and this in 
two ways; for, first, the lender must 
not only be insured bv the law in re- 
payment, but if he in any case exceed 


the le val rate against the breach of it. 
Nir. Smith remarks, that the edict is- 

sued in France in 1766, to reduce the 

interest from 5 to 4 per cent. was still so 


much evaded asto keep the usual rate at 
5}. In Russia 35 per cent. is the legal 
rate, but 7, 8, and 10]. is the common 
rate at which interest continues—see 
Mr. Bentham’s Treatise. In England, 
dike, this law virtually sanctions usury, 
as in the transactions of drawing and 
re-drawing stated by Mr. Smith in ch. 2, 
b. 2; the extra interest being accounted 
for under the head of commission, &c., 


a* ‘ 
hich amounts to 10 or 121. per cent. 
Tiois kind of virtnal usury is pow secured 


cclusively to the bankers, and thus the 
enefits of competion are lost to the 
merchant. In the indulgences granted 
to pawnbrokers, this law is virtually in- 
vaded. The natural operation of this 
trade certainly leads to a disposition to 
oppress the por r, and this the legislator 
has endeavourcd to guard against by 
any precautionary regulations. Mr. 
Colquhoun states the number of pawn- 
brokers within the bills ofmortality to be 
913 at licenses of 101. a-year pach 5 and 
in the adjoining suburbs, 431 at 10), 
each ; making in all 644. He calculates 
that half a million a year passes through 
their hands belonging to the poor, which 
seems a moderate calculauon. If any 
where. it is here that restraints en in- 
terest should operate, but they happen 
to be most relaxed. In bottomry and 
respondential contracts (the one a see 
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against Usury. 


curity on the ship, and the other on the 
goods) evasions of these laws likewise 
take place. 

By the Justinian code the higher elas, 
were confined to 4]. per cent. while 
was allowed to the merchants, and even 
10 and 12 in cases of mercantile risk. 
Sir W. Jones (Asiatic Researches) mep. 
tions 2 limit being put to interest by the 
eastern nations long before the age of 
Christianity, except in what related to 
sea affairs. Hence we see that trade js 
not to be controled by laws at variance 
with the private interests of the people, 
and the circumstances of society; and 
that they lead only to pernicious conni- 
vance and evasion. Mr. Locke, thous} 
contending for a legal interest, furnishes 
many weighty arguments against it, if 
custom and prejudice had not influenced 
his mind. Ife says it is as impracticable 
to fix interest On money as a price ong 
ship or a horse. How nugatory, there- 
fore, must be the plans for reducing in- 
terest to a still lower legal standard as 
Sir J. Child proposed, looking on this as 
the best means of advancing the wealth 
and prosperity of the state. The same 
ideas have been held by the Marquis 
Beccaria, and by some writers in the 
Trish Transactions. In making these ob- 
jections to a low interest, the allusion is 
only to that depending on particular legal 
regulations, not to that which general 
policy may produce. A low interest 
brought about by natural means isthe 
only effectual aid to industry; but this 
cannot be obtained by bounties, mono- 
polies, and restrictions. The equitable 
encouragements to industry are those 
which favour all alike, and precisely of 


’ this nature isa low rate of interest, which | 


enables every one to employ his capital 
in the best manner he can. 


It is one of the great mischiefs of 


raising supplies on the funding system, 
that it tends to raise the rate of interest 
by withdrawing capital from trade. The 
high temptations it holds out necessarily 
have this effect, and this is more part 
cularly injurious to agriculture, the pro- 


fits of which are lower and slower than | 


those arising from mercantile transac 
tions. 
The prejudices and laws. existing 
against Compound interest for mole) 
are founded in the same false opimions; 
Originating in the notion, that the bor 
rower requires always more protectiou 
than the lender. In Europe compoun 
interest is gencrally reprobated, althoug" 
equally justifiable with simple unteres 
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‘the latter be witbheld after the pro- 
sised period of payment; for what the 
ender might make ifthe payment of the 
gterest were punctually adhered to, is 
g much real loss to him, and gain to the 
wrrower more than he ought to have ; 
wd is thus itself not only a breach of 
gstice, but holds out a temptation to 
ommit it. 

Of the Freedom of Trade as applied to 

Corn. 

In stating the general outline of Mr. 
snith’s view of the freedom of trade, no 
tticular remarks were made on the 
‘om trade, which that author has ably 
jscussed in his chapter on Bounties. 
The general doctrines of this system 
sill be stated by themselves and with- 
wt any exception, reserving for subse- 
went discussion such limitations of it 
some writers have supposed abso- 
ately necessary. Corn too, being the 
nost important article of trade, de- 
uanded a separate consideration, rather 
han being treated incidentally as an 
pendix to the general doctrine. 

The arguments in favour of a free trade 
n corn have been long sinte demon- 
trably shewn, and those lately brought 
frward on the opposite side were long 
wo anticipated and refuted. By candid 
nen it has been universally thought, 
iter the general pressure of a scarcity 
bas been removed, that the interference 
if governments has always been injuri- 
us, Mr. Smith says, that the laws re- 
ating to corn have some analogy to those 
freligion, as to the interest taken in 
hem by the people—one providing for 
heir subsistence here, and the other re- 
ating to the views of an hereafter. The 
ume sentiment 1s expressed by Neckar, 
0 his Tract on Corn Laws, an eloquent 
ud ingenious performance, but con- 
‘auing many false and inconsistent opi- 
wons. The subject, however, of corn, is 
Y immediately interesting to a people, 
‘at however much a government may 
’disposed to act wisely, circumstances 
way occur where something must be 
‘ielded to the clamours of a misguided 
‘mistaken multitude. The popular 
“ars against engrossing and forestalling 
"€ compared by Smith to those which 
nce prevailed against witchcraft ; and 
‘€lsof opinion, that if the laws were re- 
vealed that punish them, the fears on this 
uiject would subside as they did against 
"ae when all supposed offences 
,, Jat sort were declared not punish- 
dle by law, - 
thas been generally supposed that 
“orl trade should be subjected to 


peculiar regulations, and not conducted 
like other branches of commerce, on the 
general principles of a free trade; but a 
perfect and entire treedom of trade in 
corn is absolutely necessary to place 
agriculture on an equal footing with 
commerce, and the arguments for a pe- 
culiar difference in this respect are wholly 
unfounded. It has, indeed, been main- 
tained in some recent publications, and 
widely circulated by the newspapers, 
that individuals can have but a qualified 
right in trading with corn, and that itis 
the first duty of every government to 
feed the people; but this is a most per- 


nicious and dangerous doctrine, and if 


pushed to its legitimate consequences, 


would lead directly to the conclusions of 


Godwin, that * the poor have a natural 
right to the superfluities of the rich.” 

In considering more in detail the ar- 
guments relating to this subject, we shall 
follow nearly the order of Mr. Smith, 
who divides the corn trade into four dis- 
tinct parts or orders:—Ist, The inland 
trader, who transports grain from one 
part of the country to another; 2ndly, 
The merchant importer, «ho imports it 
for the use of the nation ; Sdly, The mer- 
chant exporter, who occasionally exports 
grain to other countries ; and, 4thly, The 
merchant carrier, who exports what had 
been previously imported. 

As to the first class, or inland trader, 
an unlimited transportation of corn from 
one place to another is essential not only 
to the interests of the trader, but of the 
whole people, thougl: it is often opposed 
by popular prejudice, and more than 
almost any thing else calls aloud for the 
protecting hand of government. The 
interests of the trader and of the people, 
in great scarcities, are preciscly the 
same; for while it profits him by the 
higher price he obtains, it necessarily 
leads also to a more frugal and dimin- 
ished consumption on the part of the 
people ; and what means can be so sim- 
ple, or so effectual in diminishing the 
consumption, as thus naturally raising 
the prices, and making perhaps a supply 
of nine months hold out for twelve? It 
is, as [lume says, like putting a ship’s 
crew on short allowance; and though 
it may often turn out to have been un- 
necessary, 1s the best security that can 
be provided against the risk of a greater 
evil. 

The trader, from apprehension of po- 
_ odium, and eventually of having 

is stock lie on hand, will seldom keep it 
back in order to raise the price to an 
exorbitant height : and the great value 
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of the’article, the wide extent of its pro- 
duction, and the modes by which it is 
consumed in great part by the farmer 
and his dependants, or by persons who 
buy directly from him for their own con- 
sumption, will reader a monopoly ot it 
to any great extent in a tew hands (as 
the Dutch are said to have practised 
with regard to their spices) impractica- 
ble. Could we suppose the to ly ot any 
individuals so great as to destroy a part 
in order to enhance the value of the re- 
mainder, they would do it, not in years 
of scarcity but of plenty, for the most 
obvious reasons; and hence the reports 
of such practices during the late scarcity 
must be regarded either as ignorant or 
wicked fabrications. A dearth, says 
Mr. Smith, never arises from the traffic 
of the inland trader, but from a deficient 
crop, an injurious interference on the 
part of government, or a disastrous war. 
When a government fixes a price on 
corn, it cither prevents the trader from 
bringing it to market, or if it be brought, 
hastens its consumption; nd thus in 
either case eventually endangers famine, 
The only remedy for this evil is a full 
and perfect freedom of trade, which is 
more necessary i this than ip any other 
case, and that in proportion to its greater 
importance. ‘The supposed avarice of a 
corn-merchant, in times of scarcity, ren- 
ders him unpopular; but not only is 
this the proper time for him to gain by 
lis trade, but he ought to do so to put 
him on a level with other speculative 
merchants. Experience shews us that 
as few fortunes are made in this as in 
any trade; and in proportion to the 
numbeys concerned, there are perhaps 
more bankruptcies in it than in any 
other. This proves it not to be an un- 
fairly profitable trade, and hence we 
see that few great merchants with large 
capitals enter into it, but leave it to an 
interior order of persons. — , 

ithas been a maxim with most states 
to prevent the rise of middle men, as 
they have been called, from a supposi- 
tion that they necessarily advanced the 
value of corn to the consumer ; and 
with the same view all bargains of sale 
in grain have been directed to be held in 
open market, and under particular regu- 
lations. In ancient times, when the 
chief revenues of the government were 
derived trom duties imposed on corn, 
this practice was had recourse to; and 
such who bought corn before it came to 
inarket, by which the king was deprived 
of his dues, were called forestallers, 
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against whom very severe penalties were 
enacted, 

By the Sth of Edw. the 6th this Was 
extended to other classes, who were 
called engrosscrs and regraters, and 
against whom similar punishments were 
awarded. It is the same principles 
which originated in rude times, and be, 
fore commerce and just maxims of trade 
were known, that have imposed fe. 
stiaints on the carriers of corn, in order 
to discourage this class of middle men, 
But the trade ef cora necessarily arose 
out of the improved state of agriculture, 
and is the best test of its prosperity : jt 
was suggested also by a view of thoge 
calamities which oitep afihet the coun. 
try under the pressure of scarcity, against 
which it is the best and only remedy, 
In early tumes there was no such thing 
asa corn trade. The farmer sold his 
grain immediately to the person who 
c nsumed it: hence it was prodigally 
consumed, and gradually as t e year ad- 
vanced the prices of grain increased, so 
that before the end of the year, as Stowe 
remarks, a scarcity, and oft times a fa- 
mine eusued. While the buyers were 
the immediate consumers, the prices 
varied much more, and were infinitely 
higher at times than they are now. In 
1270, grain rose: from eightpence a 
bushel to 6]. 12s. before the end of the 
year, when at the time the wages of la- 
bour were only 1d. per diem, and corn 
by no means the common food of the 
people ; such was the distress that then 
ensued from this system, The other ne- 
cessaries of life must have fluctuated in 
proportion ; and the evil was aggravated 
by the existence of the feudal system, 
which obstructed the transportation of 
gram from one part of the country to 
another, from the enmities of the chiefs 
hostile to each other. Heuce the pe- 
riod of barvest was looked for with as 
much anxiety and eathusiasm as the 
Egyptian watches for the overflowing of 
the Nile; and to this we may trace the 
festivity and joy which a barvest-home 
formerly inspired, The statute of ide 
ward, in its Operation, was expressly cal 
culated to deprive a country of the re 
sources against famine provided by the 
bountiful arrangements of nature in the 
gradual progress of things. 








MR. EPITOR, ; 
ADULTERY is a crime so highly 10 
jurious to society, that it requires the 
most signal punishment to deter from 
the commission of it. Low inadequate 
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io that end is the redress given to the in- 
yred party in the shape of damages, 1s 
evident from its frequent recurrence, 
and in aggravated cases of this nature, 
the payment OF money appears an In- 
suftucient, and an tnproper mode of 
yishment. As your miscellany is open 
w free discussion, I take the liberty of 
thus addressing you,’in the hope that 
some of your leyal readers may favour 
me with their sentiments as to the adop- 
sop of a law for the criminal prosecu- 
on of those who cominit this crime. It 
would prevent that venality which is too 
often conspicuous In the presecuting par- 
ties, and bring men of large fortunes 
more into the scale of punishment. 
London, April, 1815. SPECTATOR. 





oy GUNPOWDER, IGNEOUS SUBSTANCES 
USED IN WAR, AND FIRE-ARMS. 
(Concluded from p,. 823.) 

The latest use made in modern times 
of a Grecian fire in the liquid state 1s 
mentioned by Bonfinius.* In 1847, the 
Venetians being encamped before Zara, 
were attacked by Lewis, King of Hun- 
sary, who had marched to the assistance 
of its inhabitants. Besides defending 
tleir intrenchments with stones and 
darts, in the end they poured down upon 
their assailants melted pitch, sulphur, 
and fire, “conflatam picem, sulphur, et 
nem, ) which adhered to and consumed 
ther arms and garments, From this 
tassage it is evident, that the discovery 
if the composition of nitre, sulphur, and 
charcoal, had not yet effected the great- 
est revolution the art of war had ever 
experienced, nor superseded the use of 
the igneous substances, and particularly 
ifthe Greek fire, which had so long 
veen Its mightiest auxiliaries. And it is 
equally reasonable to conclude, if, as 
some maintain, Europe learned the ap- 
pcation of gunpowder and the help of 
ire-arns from the eastern nations, that 
they would at least have been earlier 
itroduced among the Venetians, than 
ito any other country on this side of 
i@é Mediterranean, by means of the 
wmimercial dealings which unied them 
~ inumately with the merchants and 
beople of Western Asia, Now the first 
aunon cast for the Venetians were by 
vo Germans, in the year 1346, at the 
‘eye of Clioggia; and these men also 
‘ovided them with powder and leaden 
iS, Venice also used cannon in its 
‘ar against Genoa in 1379. So that 


2 





* Decades Rer. Hungar. dec, ii, lib. x. 


r 332, 





there can be little doubt but both inven- 
tions travelled in a souther/y direction ; 
we will, therefore, carry our attention 
northwards; and by inquiring into the 
state of the art of war in the Low Caune 
tries, during the early part of the four- 
teenth century, may acauire some infor- 
mation, at least curious, if not altoge- 
ther satisfactory, on the subject of our 
present pursuit. 

In the year 1304, Joun, Duke of Bra- 
bant, having laid siege t» Dordrecht and 
Bois-le-duc, attacked them with fre- 
darts or javelins, (ignitis sagittis, ignitis 


jaculs,) an art which the Flemings had 


brought with them from the Crusades. 
The same year they also laid siege to 
Ziercksee: this town had withstood its 
besiegers for some time, when Wilham, 
Count of Oestervant, came to its assist- 
ance with a fleet of Dutchand French 
vessels, In order to destroy this fleet, 
the Fleminygs fitted up one of their 
largest ships, filled it with grease, salt- 
petre, and sulphur, (fomento lardi, sulis- 
petra, et sulphuris,) and having set it on 
fire, let it drive before the wind towards 
the Dutch fleet: the capricious element, 
however, suddenly shifting, the fire-ship 
was driven back, and the Flemish fleet 
consumned.* 

Seven years afterwards the Friesland- 
ers attacked the castle of Vollenhoof, 
belonging to the Bishop of Utrecht; but 
they were unable to make any impres- 
sion upon it, being kept at a distance by 
his engines, (ballistis et fundibalis. ) 
Seeing this, they built a moveable tower 
of three stories, which they impelled 
towards the walls on rollers, and by 
means of wet hides endeavoured to 
secure against fire. The garrison, with 
a view of destroying this tower, filled a 
cask with grease, tow, saltpetre, pitch, 
and sulphur, (fomento lurdi, stupa, salis~ 
petra, picis, et sulphuris,) protected it 
ou the outside with iron hooks, threw it 
down upon the roof of the tower in a 
flaming state, and enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of seeing this fermidable adversary 
quickly reduced to a heap of ashes.+ 

It seems highly probable that these 
compositions, choogh as yet by no means 
entitled to the name of gunpowder, were 
the occasion of its ultimate discovery. 
However, Continuing this part of our 
inquiry, we may perhaps acquire a nearer 
acquaintance with the real inventor of 
those compositions, from consulting Re- 
nerus Snoys, another annalist of the Low 
Countries, whose work, “ De Rebus Ba- 
~ # Joh. a Leydis, lib. xvi, § 16. 

+ Ibid. lib. xxvii. § 5, 
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tavicis,” is also preserved in Sweert’s 
Collection. He relates, that Guy of 
Flanders had caused a lofty moveable 
tower to be consi ucted at the siege of 
Ziercksee; whilst a blacksmith, living in 
the town, boasted he possessed the means 
of destroying every hostile engine by 
fire, without the possibility of failure. 
He was taken at his word, and tnat very 
evening of his boast discharged an arti- 
ficial fire (iguem compositum) upon the 
tower, which totally consumed it, in 
spite of every eifort made by the Flem- 
ings to save it. Snoys alludes immedi- 
ately after, and indeed in the very same 
page, to the fire-ship which the Flemings 
launched against the Dutch and French 
fiect; but, in enumerating the combus- 
tible materials with which she was 
freighted, he mentions only oil, pitch, 
and sulphur, (fomentis oleo, pice, sul- 
phure repletam, ) without saying a word 
of saltpetre. lle also adverts to the 
siege of Vollenhoof,* as well as to the 
fire-cask : on this occaston he also omits 
saltpetre, though he by no means says 
that this substance formed no part of its 
contents ; his expressions are, vas pice, 
sulphure, ulisque fomentis appletum. 

Neither of these journalists makes any 
further mention in the succeeding pages 
of this composition, which is of no little 
importance in the history of gunpowder. 
This sdence may have arisen either from 
its not being found requisite at any of 
the subsequent sieges, or trom its having 
attained so much notoriety as not to 
render its application worthy of any par- 
ticular notice thereafter. ‘The effect of 
the sulphur and saltpetre on the eask in 
which they were contained, at Vollen- 
hoot, might probably bave led to the 
1iea of using these two combustible 
substances conjointly from that time, 
with a view to improve their missile 
engines. If this supposition be admitted, 
observation or accident must have soon 
suggested that dreadful composition, the 
discovery of which has been hitherto 
involved in so much mystery. 

[u respect ot the introduction of can- 
non, Jobn of I eyden has also recorded 
some memorable particulars. He men- 
tions a battle on the Maas in 1351, be- 
tween the fleet of Woilham, Count of 
Holland, and that of his mother; the 
artillery used in it was still contined to 
the ancient ballista.t The following 
vear, however, John, Bishop of Uvrecht, 
besieged the castle of Wondenburgh ; 
and two totally distinct sorts of machines 
wre mentioned as having been employed 

* De Re. Lat. lib. iii, p.114. 

lib. AMIX. § 19, 





by him on that occasion :* these are ot} 
author's expressions : quod (castrum\ ver 
creberrimos ictus machinarum, et TERRY 
BILIBUS MACHINIS adeo frequenter jy. 
pegit. Inthe succeeding year, 1353, hy 
relates, that the bishop brought wit} 
him to the siege of the castle of Mont. 
fort what he calls a “ superercellertem 


. machinam,” on which he placed his whole 


dependence; but Montfort madea peace 
with him before it was compelled to 
yield. ‘The same year he also besieged 
Maskenburgh, cum machinis et diversis 
tormentorum generibus. Passing over 
many similar expressions, we come to 
the year 1362, when he particularly ob- 
serves, that this warlike prelate brought 
three machinas excellentes against the 
castle of Voerst, and assailed it with 
ballistizs, bombardis, et fundibalis ; the 
effects of all which * terrible instru. 
ments” were to bring the principal tower 
to the ground.t 

He alludes for the first time to the 
positive use of the new artillery, in the 
year 1374, when relating that the Lord 
of Gaesbeck assaulted the Utrechters as 
they passed by with darts and cannon- 
balls, (emittens sagittas et lupides bom- 
burdorum adversus pertranseuntes. )}— 
The same year the garrison of Gilden- 
bouk defended themselves cum uno bon- 
bardo. 

At the siege of Eerden, in Overyssel, 
in 1380, the Bishop of Utrecht was pro- 
vided with artillery of large calibre, 
(bombardos ingentissimos,) by means of 
which he soon succeeded in obtaining 
possession of the castle. Seven years 
afterwards he brought a numerous artil- 
lery with him against Montfort. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that an 
ecclesiastical prince should have been 
the foremost to employ the new artillery, 
and the most zealous of any (at least of 
his own countrymen) to increase and 
improve it; we are told, in 1387 he was 
master of bombardos plurimos. As 
the Earls of Holland, whose history the 
annalist we have so repeatedly quoted 
was writing, and not that of the diocese 
of Utrecht, they do not seem to have 
afforded him any opportunity of praising 
their zeal for these new inventions. In 
all these circumstances there is certainly 
nothing to justify our attributing the u 
vention of artillery to the ambitious 
prelate of Utrecht; though his country 
men may well claim the honour of stant 
ing in the foremost rank with those who 
first used and improved it. _ 
~ *® Lib.xxx. §3. =f Lib, xxxi.§ 10 

~ Lib. xxxl, § 24. 
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yh. EDITOR, 

AMONG the most remarkable travels 
gdertaken of late years must certaily 
be reckoned the association of four per- 
gas who explored together the classic 
ol of Greece, and mutually assisting 
geanother by their acquirements and 
gents, arrived at results to the com- 
syvication of which the public anxi- 
uly looks forward, Two Danes, Drs. 
gsonstzpT and Koss, had early formed 
je resolution of crowning their studies 
a philology and antiquarian science, ot 
jeir proficiency 1 which they had al- 
aady given satisfactory proofs at Co- 
enagen, by a tour in Greece. After 
hey had visited the most remarkable 
Jaces and universities in Germany, they 
jetermined to prepare themselves for 

| jeir journey to Greece by a few years’ 
widenee at Paris, and there, assisted 
iy Bass, Hase, and other Hellenists, but 
atticularly by Dr. Coray, the most 
arned of all the modern Greeks, they 
aamined the manuscript treasures of 
te National Library. They likewise 
tained access to the papers left by the 
webrated Anse de Villoison, relative to 
ustravels in Greece in the year 1780. 
They then repaired in 1807. to Rome, 
sere they availed themselves of the 
derary attainments of their countryman 
lega, who was then living, and of other 
tholars; after which they continued 
? Miter course from the coast of Lower 
lly to the Tonian Islands and Greece, 
moperly so called. With them were 
sociated in the same design a Livonian 
wleman named STACKELBERG, who 
udcommenced his studies at the Uni- 
sity of Gottingen, and possessed un- 
wamon talents for the fine arts ; Har- 
uR vON TLTALLERSTEIN, @ able archi- 
«t and draughtsman from Nurnberg, 
of ud Link, a Bavarian, eminent for his 
nd Min the delineation of landscape, and 
as s various departmenis of science. In 
tom cece_they were joined by several 
he Ms Englishmen, One of whom, Mr. 
ed MeREREL, entered warmly into the 
ese - of their enterprize, while others, 
‘Mr. Scorr, the Hon. Sytvester 








a “ade Dovcias, &c., only made single 
In fe Us'Ons with them, Their travels in 
ily a ‘luvea, and beyond the isthmus of 
ine Me 2th, lasted above three years. With 
ous Ma S7eeug Of Pausanias in their hands 
trve Man &Xplored with extraordinary perse- 
od Ce and courage the most solitary 
who eresses, met with the remains of 
us. Mee 2g and temples in the island o 

% Mo Opposite to the ancient Epi- 


sevcral inonths m 
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tents on the ruins of a temple of Zeus 
Panhellenios, and there found the 17 
celebrated marble statues in the antique 
style, the discovery of which has filled a 


chasm in the history of ancient art, and. 


furnished opportunity for a series of new 
investigations; though it seems to be 
agreed that they are by no means the 
figures of the A‘acides, borrowed by the 


Greeks before the battle of Salamis from - 


JEgina, It is known from the public 
prints, that these treasures were first 


conveyed to Coriu, and afterwards pur- 
chased by a German prince, who isa 
passionate admirer of the arts, and who 


spares no expense for his collection, 


Following the accounts of Pausanias, 
whose authenticity and fidelity in the 
description of ancient localities was 
completely verified, the travellers made 
the most interesting discoveries, espe~ 
cially in the interior of the Morea, or in 
that part which of old was called Arcas 
dia. There too they brought once more 
to light the ruins of the temple of Apollo 
Epicurios, at Pligalia, and the admira- 
ble frieze of that temple decorated with 
marble basso rehevos in good preserva- 
tion, which was buried under rubbish 
and bushes. Iktinos, the same archi- 
tect that built the Parthenon under Pe- 
ricles, had erected and adorned this 
edifice, aud Pausanias (VIII. 41,) ex- 
pressly observes, that of all the temples 
in the Peloponnese, this was held in the 
highest estimation next to that at Tegua, 
for the beauty of the marble and the 
harmony of the proportions. It seems 
to bear a considerable resemblance to 
the yrelievos in the metopes of the 
Parthenon, the last relics of which, 
brought some years since to London by 
a certain diplomatic nobleman, are now 
offered ior sale by his lordship: and 
orobably a sculptor of the school of Phi- 
dias was the author of the battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapithe, represented on 
the frieze of this temple. These pere 
formances also were preserved for the 
gratification of the curious in Europe, as 
they were sent for sale to Italy, The 
price of 60,000 scudi fixed upon them 
did not deter the prince already alluded 
to (the Prince Royal of Bavaria, who has 
also lately purchased the exquisite torso 
ofa son of Niobe* from Dr. Barth ot 
Vicnna, for 6000 ducats) from treating 
for the possession of them. His agent, 
Wagner, made drawings of them, which 
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he published engraved on 17 plates at 
Rome.* Three casts have also been 
taken from them by permission. 
The associated travellers have agreed 
to meet in the summer of 1815) in the 
great capital of the arts on the Tiber, 
and there jointly to prepare for the press 
@ work containing all the results of their 
successful enterprise. M. von Stackel- 
berg, who was taken by pirates on the 
coast of Thessaly, but speedily ransomed, 
will contribute the views taken by him 
with equal skill and trath from the most 
commanding pomts of Greece, which, 
from the well-arranged richness of the 
details embraced in each view, may be 
considered as real panoramas; likewise 
drawings of more than 100 Greek vases 
found in the tombs of Greece, and of 
many antiquities in bronze and terra 
cotta, accompanied with remarks from 
his journal. The work will be farther 
enriched by the architectural designs of 
Mr. Haller von Hallerstein, who com- 
bined with the most exact measurement 
the talents of faithful and pleasing de- 
lineatron in so high a degree as to leave 
nothing to be desired. The antiquarian 
and topographical departments, together 
with remarks on the manners and lan- 
guage of the modern Greeks, will be sup- 
plied by Dr. Bronstedt, partly from bis 
own manuscripts, and partly from those 
of his friend and brother-in-law Koes, 
who fella victim to his exertions during 
this tour. Koes had made many novel 
inquiriés, especially on the music and 
rhythm of the ancient Greek poetry and 
songs, by comparing them with the music 
of the modern Persians, which he found 
occasion to study during his travels ; 
aud the result of these investigations is 
now promised from the papers which he 
has left behind. Link has increased 
the common stock, partly by character- 
istic drawings of natural scenery and of 
the natives, and partly by his intimate 
acquaintance with the inhabitants of 
those regions whicly have been more ce- 
lebrated and extolled than they have 
been kaown and explored. The English 
gentlemen also who bore a part inthe 
expedition will not withhold their valua- 
ble contributions. Thus there can be 
no doubt that this enterprise will, from 
che manifold extension of our knowledge 
of this cradle of all classic science, and 
by the discovery of many treasures of 
art, capable of serving as models, prove 





* An account of this work ts likewise 
given in our Magazine for April 1815, p. 248 
and 249. 





“when unadorned, adorned the m0st Mfaany 
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a benefit to .all Europe, and produce 
mature and agreeable fruit of ever 
kind. Dr. Bronstedt intends, besiag 
to present us with a new illustrated eqj. 
tion of Pausanias, upon which the learn. 
ed Clavier was employed for many years 
at Paris, though, for want of a publisher 
he was unable to communicate the fruits 
of his researches; for nothing is more § 
rare in France, in consequence of the 
barbarism introduced by the revolutiog 
and Buonaparte, which has banished aij 
taste for classic literature, than ep. 
couragement for undertakings in thay 
department. C. A. Borrreer, 
Dresden, April, 1815. 






























MR, EDITOR, 
THE conversation on the taxes, corn 
laws, and high rentals, is now spreading 
wide, like an epidemical infection, and 
seem to have seized on all ranks and de. 
grees of men; and it is tl.e prevailins 
opinion, that these have brought on 
times of distraction ; it may be so. How- 
ever, Sir, I hope you will indulge me 
with the insertion of the following touci 
on the times in your very valuable recep- 
tacle of knowledge. 

Know, then, trom the ascendency gi 
wealth the decline of virtue may be 
dated, for profusion often makes people 
careless of their fortune, and rush into 
extravagance and dissipation, as will 
plainly appear from the following state- 
ment. 

Look into the present farm-houses, and 
compare them with those of our forela- 
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thers; the interior decorations vie with Hii yi 
those in the habitations of persons born i,, 
. ae t 
to affluence: you will find in them the 
lofty festoonéd-bed, the luxurious sofa, 
perhaps covered with muffs, tippets, veils, : 
and parasols; the downy carpet, IF 


wide-spread looking-glass, the glittering 
sideboard, the piano-forte, the cherry 
coloured mahoyvany tables and chair 
&c., &c. The modern misses have the 
ponies, and riding-habits; and inste 
of attending to the duties of the market 
bedecked in all their finery, they lounge 
awav their time either at the milliners 
or confectioner’s. On their return, La 
vinia perhaps milks the cows, diveste? 
of her gewgaws ; Maria Matilda house 
the poultry ; and Louisa Ethelinda.se 
the tea-kettle on the fire ; now in thei 
proper garbs, to borrow am expressivs 
from the elegant author of the Seasom 
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1915:] Dr. Clarke on Submission to established Governments, 


yrs in the farmer's daughter when sit- 
¢ on a wooden three-legged stool by 
je side of acow? Sir, this is ne satire 
tke times. As to my young masters, 

sport their gigs, their nine-cape 
goats, their hunters, dogs, and double- 
yarrel guns; and when they go to mar- 
jet, too often return flushed with. inso- 
nce and wine. 

The soft climate of Asia could not 
mervate the vigour of the farmer, and 
jissolve the firmness of his virtue, so much 
the high price of corn has. In these 
times, the farmer’s sons are not permit- 
ed (as they used to be) to enter into the 
grvice of the esquire. I know the 
ime when it was thought an honour that 
the tenant’s son should be a servant to 
the landlord, and black his honour’s 
hoes. But now, alas! they scorn to be 
grvants, neither are they brought up to 
he trade; no, they must be at home, 
win the profession. , 

Think you, Sir, that the old ones blush 
# these enormities? No, they grin ap- 
jause ; and themselves assume an air 
nd grandeur far beyond the cut of, their 
wats. They lord it despotically over 
heir estates, which perhaps they have 
bought; and so tenacious are they of the 
ame, that if a sportsman happens to 
feviate from the sight line, and commit 
iwespass, he is sure to be attacked with 
wmething that resembles the barking of 
lyer, the house dog. 

This is a retrospect of the last twelre 
vars, Perhaps, Sir, I have spoken my 
aid with too much freedom; but let 
wassure you, it is with pain and indig- 
ution I view the profligacy of the exist- 
gtenantry. Iam, &c. 

Proper Propriety. 








MR, EDITOR, 
If you should think as highly of 


'e following extract from Dr. Apam 
anke’s valuable Commentary on the 
“ered Writings as Ido, I-make no 
ubt of your inserting it in your va- 
mble Magazine. 
pinion, be too widely circulated; nor 
SI know what subject can be more 


It cannot, in my 


Meresting to your numerous readers. 

[ am, &c. Rusticvus. 
ualdoc }:, 

“For there is no power but of God.” 


Hom. 13, v. 1.)\—As God is the origin 


power, and the supreme governor of 
“universe, he delegates authority to 
{oMsoever he will; and though, in 


“ty cases, the governor himself may not 
* of God, yet civil government is of 


‘tw Montuty Mac.—No, 17. 


him; for, without this, there could be 
no society, no security, no private pro- 
perty; all would be cuntusion and anar- 
chy ; and the habitable world would soon 
be depopulated. In ancient umes, God, 
in an especial manner, On many occa- 
sions, appointed the individual who was 
to govern, and he accordingly governed 
by a Divine right; as in the case of 
Moses, Joshua, the Hebrew judges, and 
several of the Jsrueditish kings. In atf- 
ter times, and to the present day, he dees 
that by a superintending providence, 
which he did before by especial ciesigna- 
tion. Inall nations of the earth, there 
is what may be called a constitution, a 
plan by which a particular country or 
state is governed; and this constitution 
is less or more calculated to promote the 
interest of the community. The civil 
governor, whether he be elective or he- 
redajary, agrees to govern according to 
that constitution. Tius we may consi- 
der, there is a compact and tonsent be- 
tween the governor and governed : and, 
in such case, the potentate may be con- 
sidered as coming to the supreme autho- 
rity in the direct way of God’s provi- 
dence: and, as civil government is of 
God, who is the fountain o: law, or- 
der, and regularity, the civil governor 
who administers the laws of a state ac- 
cording to its constitution, is the minister 
of God. But it has been asked, if the 
ruler be an immoral or profligate man, 
does he not prove himself, thereby, to be 
unworthy of bis high office, and should 
he not be deposed? I answer—no: if 
he rule according to the constitution, no- 
thing can justify rebellion against his au- 
thority. He may be irregular in his 
own private life; he may be an immo- 
ral man, and disyrace himself by an im- 
proper conduct; butif he rule according 
to the daw; if he make no attempt to 
change the constitution, nor break the 
compact between him and the people; 
there is, therefore, vo legal ground of 
Opposition to his civil authority; and 
every act against him is not only rebel- 
lion, in the worst sense ef the word, but 
is unlawful, and absolutely sinful. 
Nothing can justify the opposition of 
the subjects to the ruler but overt at- 
tempts on his part to change the consti- 
tution, or to rulc eontrary to law.— 
When the ruler acts thus, he dissolves the 
compact between him and the people ; 
his authority is no longer binding, be- 
cause illegal ; and it is illegal, because 
he is acting contrary to the laws of hut 
constitution, according to which, vn ve- 
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414 Character of his present Majesty. 


ing raised to the supreme power, he pro- 
mised to govern. ‘This conduct justifies 
opposition to his government: but I 
contend, that no personal smisconduct in 
the ruler, no immorality in his own life, 
while he governs according to law, can 
either justify rebellion against him, or 
contempt of his authority. For his po- 
litical conduct, he is accouutable to his 
people : for his moral conduct, he is ace 
countable to his God, to bis coascience, 
and to the ministers of religion. A king 
inay be a good moral man, and yet a 
weak, and indeed a bad and dangerous 
prince. He may be a bad man, and 
stained with vice in his private life, and 
yet bea good prince. Saul was a good 
moral man, buta bad prince; because he 
endeavoured to act contrary to the Is- 
raelitish constitution ; he changed same 
essential parts of that constitution—he 
was therefore lawfully deposed. James 
the Second was a good moral man, as 
far asI can‘learn, but he was a bad and 
dangerous prince; he endeavoured to 
alter and essentially change the British 
constitution, both in church and state; 
therefore Ae was lawfully deposed. It 
would be easy, in running over the list of 
our own kings, to point out several who 
were deservedly reputed good kings, 
who, in their private lite; were very an 
moral. Bad as they might be in private 
life, the constitution was, in their hands, 
ever considered a sacred deposit; and 
they faithfully preserved it, and trans- 
mitted it unimpaired to their successors ; 
and toek care, while they held the reins 
of government, to have it impartially and 
effectually administered. 
ft must be allowed, notwithstanding, 
that when a prince, however heedful to 
the laws, is unrighteous in private lite, 
iis example is contagious: morality ba- 
nished from the throne, is discounte- 
nauced by the community; and happi- 
ness is diminished in proportion to the 
inerease of vice. On the other hand, 
when a king governs according to the 
constitution of his realm, and has his 
heart and life governed by the laws of 
his God, he is then a double blessing to 
his people; while be is ruling carefully 
according to the laws, bis pious example 
is a great means Of extending and con- 
firming the reign of pure morality among 
his subjects. Vice is discredited from 
the throne, and the profligate dare not 
hope for a place of trust and confi- 
dence (however in other respects he 
may be qualified for it), because he is a 
vicious man, 
As I have already mentioned some po: 
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tentates by name, as apt exampl 

doctrines I have oon hovleah diten, 
readers will naturally expect that, ea 80 
fair an opportunity, I should introduce 
another—one in ot i the double bles. 
sing meets—one who, through an unp. 
sually protracted reign, during every 
year of which he has most conscien. 
tiously watched over the sacred constity. 
tion committed to his care—one, who not 
only did not impair this constitution 
but took care that its wholesome laws 
should be -properly administered~and 


who, in every respect, acted as the father © 


of his people; and, added to all this, the 
most exemplary moral conduct perbaps 
ever exhibited by a prince, whether in 
ancient or modern times; not only ta 
citly discountenancing vice, by his truly 
religious conduct, but by his frequent 


proclamations, most solemnly forbidding | 


sabbath-breaking, profane swearing, and 
immorality in general: more might be 
justly said, but when I have mentioned 
all these things (and I mention them 
with exultation, and with gratitude to 
God), I need scarcely add the venerable 
name of George the Third,” King of 
Great Britain, as every reader will at 
once perceive that the description suits 
no potentate besides. I may just ob- 
serve, that notwithstanding his long 
reign has been a reign of unparalleled 
troubles and commotions in the world, 
in which his empire has always been in- 
volved ; yet, never did useful arts, ennob- 
ling sciences, and pure religion, gain a 
more decided and general ascendancy: 
and much of this, under God, is owing 
to the manner in which the king has 
lived, and the encouragement he invan- 
ably gave to whatever had a tendency to 
promote the best interest of his people. 
Indeed it has been well observed, that, 
under the ruling providence of God, it 
was chiefly owing to the private and 
personal virtues of the sovereign, that 
the house of Brunswick remained firmly 
seated on the throne, amidst the storms 
arising from democratical agitations, and 
revolutionary convulsions in Europe, 
during the years 1792—1794. The ste 
bility of the throne amidst these dangers 
and distresses, may prove a useful lesson 
to his successors, and show them the 
strength of a virtuous character ; a 

that morality and religion form the best 
bulwark against those great evils to whic 

all human governments are exposed.— 
This small tribate of praise vo the che- 
racter and conduct of the British king, 
and gratitude to God for such a gover 
nor, will not be suspected of sinister 2" 
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ves; a3 the object of it is, by an in- 
grutable Providence, placed in a situa- 
jon to which neither envy, flattery, nor 
gen just praise, can approach; and 
here the majesty of the man is placed 
iy the most awful, yet respectable ruins. 
But to resume the subject, and con- 
dade the argument ; I wish particularly 
io shew the utter unlawfulness of rebel- 
jon against a ruler, who, though he may 
beincorrect in hts moral conduct, yet 
ules according to the laws ; and the ad- 
jitional blessing of having a prince, who, 
while his political conduct is regulated 
bythe principles of the constitution, his 
heart and life are regulated by the dic- 
tates of eternal truth, as contained in 
that revelation which came from God.” 








MR. EDITOR, 

IAM under the necessity of once 
nore intruding myself on your pages, for 
alonger silence on my part may lead 
J.P. 8. to conclude that [ am convinced 
by his arguments that I have made a 
alse accusation. It is also of importance 
tome, that your readers do not fall into 
tle same mistake. In debates of all 
inds, I believe it is usual to permit the 
original mover of the question to answer 
areply; Imust therefore claim this in- 
tilgence from you, and in so doing 
“John” promises never to claim your 
utention on the same subject again. I 
hall pass over the harsh accusations of 
LP.S., at the cemmencement of his 
ommunication, as 1 conceive he only 
neans them as a sort of spur to preju- 
lice, or to give weight where his argu- 
ments may fail. Itis the first time that 
luave ever heard an editor defended 
or allowing improper matter to find its 
rayinto a work which is under his sole 
irection ; and I am also not at all sur- 
bised that Dr. Rees should be eulo- 
gwed by “a Protestant Dissenter.” This 
indeed the age of liberality, a word 
that J, P. S. must be fully aware may be 
‘ubstituted for indifference: and those 
who profess to have most of the former 
lave too often the greatest share of the 
later-—I mean with regard to religious 
fairs, 

But now in referring to the communi- 
‘ation of J. P.S. I can proceed to com- 
bat his opinions no farther, for my op- 
ponent has taken up my question upon 
ifferent premises. It is no longer a 
lispute, whether it be right or immoral 
set apart one day for a remembrance 
" Christ’s crucifixion, but a point of 
ight, which he would agitate of obeying 
*T Rot the commands of our superiors in 





matters of religion. Thus, sir, the ques- 
tion before you assumes a different com- 
plexion, and the answering of it requires, 
fortunately for you, more leisure than I 
am at present master of. Should it, 
however, be my fate to live in a country, 
whose religion differs from that estab- 
lished in my own, I should deem myself 
happy in being permitted to worship, un- 
molested, according to the dictates of 
my conscience; and would cheerfully 
set apart any day the higher powers 
might think preper to appoint in com- 
memoration of our common Saviour, 
When a inan is in search of truth, it 
may be as well to read the arguments 
urged by our opponents; but J. P. S, 
answers me through the medium of per- 
sons of his own habits of thinking. I 
am answered, sir, by an avowed friend 
of the Reverend Doctor's, and by opi- 
nions similar to hisown. Let J: P.S, 
consult the fathers, and he will no doubt 
find many reasons in support of the pro- 
priety of setting apart one day in com- 
memoration of the nativity and cruci- 
fixion; a custom which probably the 
sensibility of the Protestant Dissenter’s 
heart would have adopted, had he not 
been commanded by an establishment 
which regal power is suspected to in- 
fluence. A very good sort of a man, a 
Protestant Dissenter, an acquaintance of 
mine, kept the day of the martyrdom of 
King Charles the ist, by invariably din- 
ing off a calf’s head!!! and Ido not 
see why a commemoration of love may 
not as well be kept alive as a comme- 
moration of enmity. I shall vow sir 
conclude, not by a quotation from men 
likely to err as myself, but by a quota- 
tion frem a book which J. P. S. will per- 
haps consider Jess fallible than those 
opinions to which he has resorted ; and 
if he is not convinced that the lives of 
a Porteus and a Pitt were suffered to 
pass without implicating the mdustry or 
prejudices of an Editor, | will bid him 
turn to the article “ GrnrRaTIoNn” in 
the Cyclopedia, where uscless and dis- 
gusting experiments are detailed in such 
plain terms, that those who run may read 
tono one good purpose whatever, and I 
think he will then say with me, that the 
Rev. Editor could not have perused it 
before it went to press, or he would have 
never suffered such a violation of de- 
cency ina work intended tor the refer- 
ence of persons of all ages. To con- 
clude, the passage I would offer to the 
consideration of J.P, S. is this :—Sub- 
mit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord’s sake, whether it be 
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to the king as supreme, or unto gover- 
torsas unto them that are sent by him 
for the punishment of evil doers, and for 
the praise of them that do well. For 
so is the will of God; that with well 
doing ye may put to silence the ignor- 
ance of foolish men. Honour all men, 
love the brotherhood, fear God, honour 
the king. JoHN. 








MR. EDITOR, 

I HAVE lately received from York- 
shire # manuscript‘poem from the same 
pen as The Convicts, inserted in the late 
numbers of your miscellany. It is en- 
ritled Cawood Castle, and I have ven- 
tured to lay some extracts from it before 
vou. _Lknowit to be the unaided pro- 
duction of a young wan whose situation 
in life is very humble, and whose means 
of improvement have not been superior 
to many who have been cried up as pro- 
digies both by the learned and unlearned. 
‘The poe: 1 question, including an in- 
troductory address to a friend, at whose 
instigation it was attempted, contains 
rbout 12 or 1300 lines. The young per- 
son, by the advice of some friends, seems 
desirous to bring it forward, if possible, 
hy public subscription, if it should be 
thought worthy of public notice. The 
extracts I have made are promiscuous, 
and mav be admitted as a fair specimen 
of the work. Though the subject is 
local, he has rendered it as generally in- 
teresting as possible; as you will i 
ceive by the subjoined analysis of its 
contents. His motives for publishing 
are commendable, and will, Iam_per- 
suaded, meet the approbation of the 
frends of literature when explained— 
should any profit arise, he wishes to de- 
vote it to literary purpases, such as the 
purchasing of books, &c., fram which 
he isentrel excluded in the contracted 
station o! | eon whtch heis placed, and 
to which he so feelingly adverts in the 
concluding stanzas attached to the poem, 
where he supposes himself to be ad- 
dressed in the ruins by an invisible be- 
Inc = . 

** What are the ilis of life which thee sur- 
round, 

Urge the big tear, and heave the deep- 

drawn sigh? 
Has envious Fortune on thy prospects frown’d, 

Ande st thy lot with frigid Poverty, 

And all those ills which her attendants be? 
Hus Knowiedge, too, withheld her ample 

pace, 

Y fraught with science and philosophy ? 
Po vain regrets for these thy thoughts engage? 
fiere may’st thou learn their end, and reap 

instruction sage.” 


Extracts from Cawood Castle, a MS. Poem. 
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Should you think proper to presen, 
these extracts to the public, through the 
medium of your -useful and wide 
extended miscellany, and. should 
further deign to hint at the intentions of 
its humble author, it would be rendering 
assistance in obscurity, as well as con. 
ferring a lasting obligation upon 

Yours, &c. 
Finchley, March 6, 1815. 





ARGUMENT. 

Introduction — Origin of the Castle 
Feudal times—Early distracted state of Bri. 
tain, contrasted with its present tranquil and 
exalted situation—The Castle becomes the 
seat of the See of York—Repaired by Cardj. 
nal Wolsey—Wrolsey’s character and fall 
Memorable dying words—Reflexions on his 
fall— Archbishop Montagu — Character 
Final destruction of the Castle— Reflections 
—The Watch-tower Court-yard—Ancient 
hunting scene--Chase of the wild boar. 
Castle hall—Galliard—Great feast by Arch- 
bishop Neville —Chivalry—Tournament— 


Knight Errant—Dungeon—Castle chapele | 


Youthful recollections—Conclusion. 





When royal Alfred held the regal sway 
O’er Britain’s empire in that early day, 
Alfred the Great, the pious, and the sage, 
The boast and woner of a barb’rous age ; 


Cawoop, thy antique towers first rose from | 


earth, 

That grand epocha marks their distant birth.* 

* * * &€ #8 * & H RF HF F 

Thy Gothic halls were destin’d long to be 

The seat of York’s exalted sacred see ; 

Her mitred prelates sought this calm retreat, 

Andhere forgot the toils of church and state, 

Charm’d with thy sylvan shades and frag- 
rant bow’rs, 

In them were passed their choicest, happiest 
hours. 

Wher> erst were seen, helm, corslet, shield 
and spear, 

Now mitres, crooks, and rochets sheen 
appear : 

Where war’s loud roar had thunder’d to the 
sky, 

Now rose the sacred choir’s sweet melody. 

Revolving centuries roll'’d o’er thy lead, 

And on thy towers their hoary honours shed} 

’Gainst warring elements they firmly stood, 

Detied alike the tempest and the flood. 


= ae . 

* Cawood castle is of great antquily, 
some say it was built by Athelstan, others 
still more early, though al] agree it was 0 
stowed by that monarch on the church. 
The first archbishop that resided here - 
William de Grenefeld, 1305 (Edward 1) 
his arms being yet to be seen upon its ruins. 
Cawood is situate upon the Ouse, about 
miles south-east of York. arr” 

+ Cawood is subject to frequent mun” 
tions in the Winter, in consequence of the 
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pet when contending Roses shook our isle, 

Neglected thei thy venerable pile 

Ran to dilapidation and decay, 

and for a time in partial ruins lay; 

Till lordly Wousey, driv’n by royal hate, 

Here sought a shelter from the storms of 
state 5 

Twas then thy towers and battlements once 
more 

Uprear'd their heads, their pristine firmness 
WOre ; 

He to thy halls their former splendour gave, 

Repair’d the whole revolving years to brave. 

Here would I pause one moment to survey 

Proud Wousey’s fall! O Muse inspire my 
lay ! 

Teach Tae to draw conclusions just and true, 

Toreap instruction from the useful view ! 

Woisey, whose power no subject could 
controul, 

Who set no bounds to his aspiring soul, 

What though of low descent and humble 
name, 

Yetin his breast burnt fierce ambition’sflame; 

And though the proudest of the proud were he 

Low could h- bow and bend his servile knee, 

Assume the monarch, grovel in the dust, 

And act the pander to his sov’reign’s lust. 

Beneath his ! ondage longdid Englandgroan, 

While vicious Henry idly fill’d the throne ; 

His hopes aspir’d the triple crown to wear, 

While kings as slaves his servile chains 
should bear, 

And prostrate Europe trembling at his nod, 

Revere his mandates as the word of God. 

Behold im, now rejected and forlorn, 

Of his ambition and his glory shorn ; 

Inthis retreat he sought his shame to hide, 

Till the impending storm was blown aside, 

His absence might his sov’reign’s bosgm 
move, 

Plead his forgiveness and awake his love 3 

But vain these hopes the tyrant whom he 
serv'd, 

from his fell purpose never could beswerv’d: 

Nor beauty’s youthful bloom, nor age’s snow, 

Could move his breast who mock’d another’s 
woe, 

Nor spar’d the man that roused his fierce 

Nor lovely woman in his brutal lust. [disgust, 

Watn’d by an omen of his coming fate,* 

Not long expectant was he doom’d to wait. 





werflowing of the Wharfe, which empties 
self into the Ouse, about a mile above the 
own. Ancient piles may still be seen at 
oW water, intended, no doubt, as a defence 
‘or the fore-shore of the castle, against these 
apid and overwhelming floods. 

* “ Upon All-hallow-day my lord sitting 
* dinner—you shall now understand that 
ny lord’s creat crosse, which stood by, fell, 
inlin the fall broke Dr. Bonner’s head, in- 
“much that some blood ran downe. My 
vd perceiving the fall thereof, demaunded 
“those that stood by him, what was the 
icr that they stood so amazed; I shewed 





Fail of Cardinal Wolsey. 


Ere the third sun through Heav'n his course 
had past, 

At postern gate was heard a buele’s blast ; 

The cautious porter, ever on his guard, 

Still kept the gates both lock’d and firmly 
barr’d: 

Till Percy, who, a royal courier, came, 

Demands admittance in King Henry’s name ; 

At that dread name reluctant he obeys, 

But firmly still maintains his post and keys,* 

The Ear! his high commission now display’d, 

And Wortsry sought its import to evade ; 

* twas all in vain, Northumberland must bring 

The fallen Cardinal before the King, 

These dreadful tidings thence like light’ning 
flew, 

A weeping crowd around thy towers they 
drew ; 

Throng’d here to bid adieu to their lov'dlord, 

The neighb’ring poor by whom he was ador'd; 

Since fallen from his high and dazzling post, 

Much of his pride and haughtiness he'd lost, 

Taught by what fav’rites in diszrace endure, 

To feel compassion for the suft’ring poor, 

He made their wants his unremitting care, 

Freely with him his princely board they 
share ; 

Both far and wide his charities extend, 

And ev’ry poor man claim’d him for his 
friend. 


him the fall of his great crosse upon Dr. 
Bonner’s head. Quoth my lord, hath it 
drawne any blood ?—Yea, quoth I; with 
that he cast his head aside, and soberly sayd 
Malum Omen, and thereupon said grace, 
and rose from the table, and went to his 
bedchamber. Now marke how my lord ex- 
pounded the meaning thereof to meat Pon- 
tefract, after his fall: first, that the greate 
crosse that he bare as Archbishop of Yorke 
betokened himself; Dr. Austin that over- 
threw the crosse was he that accused my 
lord ; it fell on Dr. Bonner’s head, who was 
then master of my lord’s spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, who was then dampnified by the fal! 
thereof; moreover, the drawing of blood 
betokeneth death, which did shortly after 
follow.” 

* “The first thing that the Earle did, 
after he had set the hall in order, he com- 
manded the porter to deliver the keyes of 
the gates to him, which he would in no wise 
doe, although he was threatened in the 
king’s name; he saide to the Earle, that the 
keyes were delivered to him by his lord and 
master, both by oathe and other commands. 
The Earle hearing the porter speak so stout- 
ly, said, hee is a good fellow and a faith- 
fulle servant to his master, and speakes like 
an honest man: thou shalt wel and truly 
keepe the keyes to the use of our Sovereigne 
Lord the King, and you shall let none passe 
in nor out of the gates, but such as from 
time to time you shall be comimanded by us, 
being the king’s commissioners during our 
stay here,” 
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But when they saw him hence a pris’ner 
borne, 
Theirsorrowing hearts their benefactormourm, 
With streaming eyes towards Heav’n their 
hands they spread, 
And loud implor’d its blessings on his head.* 
But louder still their indignation rose, 
While imprecating curses on his foes, 
Pursue him hence to Leicester's sacred 
shrine, 
His forfeit life just veady to resign 5 
Worn down with age, with sickness and 
despair, 
To his attendant hear him thus declare :— 
«“ Mark, good Sir William,+ what I say to 
thee, 
“¢ Ambition shun, its false allurements flee; 
«¢ © ve who bask in Fortune’s sunny ray, 
‘¢ Who woo her smiles, her smiles as false 
as gry’, 
*€ Seerwhere the ' 
“* Cut off froma 2 
“© Oh! had] 
zeal 
“I've manifesic.. oc my sov’reign’s weal, 
“* He had not left me in t! . drear estate : 
<¢ Ah! vain regret, ’tis now for e’er too late! 
‘* Then had my hoary hairs form’d Virtue’s 
crown, 
““ Nor to the grave disgracefully gone down. 
«¢ The die is cst, grim Death asserts his claim, 
«€ And life ui Aickers with a dying flame. 
«< Slaves of ambition ! here approach and read 
“© Your fate, and in my end behold your 
meed 3 
«€ For know to mortal man it ne’er was giv’n 
‘¢ To lord it o’er his race in spite of Heav’n. 
“« Even angels from their spheres ambition 
threw, 
““ And after them eternal vengeance drew ; 
‘€ Shall man, frail man, that puny worm of 
earth, 
“© Presumptuous dare what blasted heav’nly 
birth ; 
** He whose frail life hangs on a slender 
thread, 
6‘ A breeze can snap, and join him to the 
dead.” 

* “ But to tell you the truth, there were 
also many of the people of the country as- 
sembled at the gate, lamenting his depar- 
ture, in number above 3000, who, after 
opening the gate that they had a sighte, 
cryed out with a loude voyce, God save 
your Grace ! God save your Grace! the foule 
evil take them that have taken you from us ; 
wee praye God that vengeance may light 
upon them ; amd thus they ran after him 
through the towne of Cawood, for he was 
there very well beloved both of riche and 

ore,” 

The preceding notes were extracted from 
an old scarce book, entitled, Negoczations of 
Thomas Wolsey, the great cardinal ly his 
gentteman usher. 

+ Sir William Kingston. 


rock of her caprice Llie, 
and royal clemency. 
. my God with half the 
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With guilty horror he review’d the past, 
And thus the wretched Prelate breath’g hig 
F last. 
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MR. EDITOR, 
YOUR conrespondent Philomath, iq 
your last Magazine, by representing me 
as saying what I did not, and Omitting to 
mention what I did say, has acted the 
part of a reviewer, rather than that of 5 
mathematician: for he says, “ that] 
maintain, that nothing divided by a nun 
ber, will produce a. quotient of some 
value.” This was,never asserted by me 
of that which is absolute nothing, as 
must be obvious to any of the readers of 
your Magazine, But what I did say, 
and which he has omitted to notice, isas 
follows :-—‘“* Philomath is doubtless wel] 
acquainted with the distinction made by i 
Dr. Cheyne in his Philosophical Prine @ 
ciples of Religion, between relative and Wy 
absolute nothing ; that as the Dr. says, 
in p. 8, of the second part of that work, Hy, 
“ relative nothing is an infinitely litte Bi, 
quantity;” and “ that unity divided by My, 
an infinite number of unities, makes the 1 
quotient relative nothing.” Now, Sit, By 
as 1 divided by 14+1+1--1, &c. ad int sit 
nitum, gives 1 — 1 for the quotient, 1—1, 
according to Dr. Cheyne, is an infinitely Hs - 
small quantity. Hence, though absolute 
nothing divided by a number will not iy 
produce a quotient of some value, yet : 
relative nothing will. 

This distinction, however, between re- 
lative and absolute nothing is not only @ ! 
adopted by Dr. Cheyne, but also by Dit. Mj wth 
ton and Emerson. For the former, in Tay 
the Preface to his Fiuxions says, “ Not mm ¥ce 
to enter here into the dark algorithm of i %be 
nothings, and infinitely less than no Sow 
things, ’tis simply impossible that the 9 Mn, 
quotient of real quantity, divided byreal 9 “og 
quantity, should ever be nothing in a me 
thematical sense. Such a quotient may 
possibly be infinitely small, and so be no- H's: 
thingim a physical sense, or nothing m6 
comparative sense, and with respect (0 
some other quantity; but that it should 
be purum nihil, or strictly and ab 
solutely nothing, is, I think, strictly aod 
absolutely false.” And Emerson, in bis 
Algebra, p. 209, says “ that o ina m& 
thematical sense never signifies absolute 
nothing ; but always nothing in relation 
to the object under consideration.”—" 
consequence of this, in Cor. 4, he say» 
‘“‘ that if o be divided by o, the quotient 
is a finite quantity of some sort.” Am 
in Cor. 2. * that if o muluply an inf 
nite quantity, the product 1s 4 finite 
quantity.” 
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according to Dr, Wallis, likewise, and 
Neiwentuit, 1i—1, 1—2+1, and such hike 
sspressions, are infinitely small quanti= 

ies. For the former, in his Arithmetica 
Ininitorum, p. 154, has the following 
emarkable words:—“ Dum vero diffe- 
witiam infinite parvam pro nulla huben~ 

jam dicimus, caute hoc accipiendum est, 

Be segue enim id ubique, sed aliguando lap- 
BB wi occasionem prabet. Cum enim infi- 
| BB ate parvum infinities multiplicatur, as 
BE wrgit nonnunguam quantitas satis magna, 
» Bb wmpe ella ipsa cujus illa fuit alh- 
» Bota pars utut infinite parva: nam 
; i+ Pm ret FEA =A” Here 
f Wie doctor evidently acknowledges that 

1 ; 





ell + &e. ad infinitum, and 
i 


ritely small quantities. But the former 

fthese is equal to 1—1, and the latter 
» Mo1—2+4+1. And he also admits, that 
» ite former, multiplied by 1-+-141+1 
€ WM kc. ad infin. and the latter by 1424544 
Y WB kc. ad infin. produces 1. . 
" Neiwentiit too, in his Analysis Infinito- 
ty Bum, p. 3, asserts that if ™ denote an infi- 


+ WB vite quantity, and 4 any finite one, then 


’ 

5 

l —_—_— _ ——-— 

J MB igot+s4445 &e. ad infinitum, are infi- 
1 


d . . . 
ly Ms — the infinitesimal of a, 
bg m ‘ 


Yours, &c. Tuos. TayLor. 
* Manor-place, Walworth, May 1, 1815. 








t MR. EDITOR, 
lv I HAVE been much amused of late 
ite Meh the controversy between Messrs. 
in Me Gylor and Philomath, in some of your 
ot Matcent numbers; and which, like most 
of Metter disputes, was about nothing. 
» Wa iow, Sir, though I have xo fear for ne- 
he eng absolutely, as some unlearned phi- 
esl Mm logers express themselves, yet I must 
nar Mg Muless I was rather alarmed at the idea 
oy He" Rolhing relatively, because I reasoned 
no Mm 4Us :—to say that there can be absolute 
no Meng, is equal to saying that absolute 
to Me hing can exist whilst nothing has ex- 
uld Hence ; in short, if we attempt to speak 
ab MB" absolute nothing, we can only do so 
snd an absolute contradiction. of terms, 
‘serting that a thing can be which has 
0 existence ; perhaps, however, since 
Cartes has taken thought as the 








ion FBPOF of existence (cogito, ergo sum) per- 
-In "Ps, sir, some of those learned gentle- 
ays, MKS who make such a fuss about no- 
jent BOR, can think about it as well as they 
And Hi write, 


So far, sir, 1t may be said that I had 
nite HE hold of something since I had thus 

“tly proved the non-existence of abso- 
“enothing ; but then, with respect to 





relative nothing, I certainly had some 
symptorns of a species of TAIAQPQORBIA 
about me, when | opined that the learn- 
ed mathematician might be tho erudite 


Platonist; for said i to myse!") who 
knows but this deep scholar tiiy try to 
make something out of not) ov: and, 
having once proved the TY @Xx- 


istence of relative not!:.., miy thence 
infer, that this relative nothing must 
exist eternally, that nothing ts immaterial 
and something material, and therefore 
that matter is eternal, and that it is 
no matter if there is nothing / 

But, sir, this thinking about nothing 
has made me forget something that 1 
had to say, which was, that after exhaust- 
ing all our stores of jearning, we shall 
only find ourselves, in this dark state of 
mortality, playing a game of blindman’s 
buff; and so, sir, [ proceed to notice a 
question put by the learned Philomath 
in your preceding number, when he asks, 
“* What mathematician would engage in 
argument with a person who maintains 
that 1—1, }—4, &c. are infinitely 
small quantities; and that nothing di- 
vided by a number, will produce a quo- 
tient of some value ?” 

To answer Philomath’s question is 
ubove my powers; I know not what ma- 
thematician would do all this; and in- 
deed I can only reply in the words of a 
prudent Frenchman, who, when required 
to sign his name with his opinion on 
the question, “ Shali Napoleon Buona- 
parte be Consul for life?” very cauti- 
ously wrote, “I cannot tell!” But, sir, 
I can tell Philomath something which 
he may think even more strange, which 
is, that wnify may be produced out of 
nothing, by the multiplication and divi- 
sion used in the Algebraic calculations of 
infinite lines. 

If Pailomath has any remembrance of 
his school hours, he may perhaps recol- 
lect a puzzling question which appeared 
some years avo in a Mathematical Diary, 
published, I think, in the norih of Eng- 
land :— 

‘© With three cyphers make a sum, 

‘Which shall be a maximum.” 
The solution of which is simply thus :— 
OFC —), 
Oo 

After saying so ynuch about nothing, I 
am afraid, Mr. Editor, that some of your 
readers, applying the old rule of “ we 
three,” &c., may perhaps set me down as 
one of the S cyphers, nay, asthe mazimum, 
and theretore nothing shall prevent me 
from signing myselt your’s mathernati- 
cally, for the present, OAOTAIARP, 


eek-street, May i. 
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CyuATEAUBRIAND'’s Essay on ReEvVOLU- 
TIONS. 


[We have the gratification to be enabled to 
submit to our readers a chapter taken at 
;andom from this forthcoming work of the 
above-mentioned admired writer, which we 
have announced as being in iS progress 
through the press. } 





DIONYSIUS AT CORINTH AND THE boUR- 
BONS. 

ON the arrival of Dionysius at Co- 
rinth, all crowded to obtain the gras 
tifying sight of @ monarch in adversi- 
ty. We do not so wuch love hber- 
ty as we hate the great; because we 
cannot endure the happiness of others, 
and imagine that the great are happy.— 
as kings appear to be of a species dis- 
tinct from tbe rest of the human race, 
they do not obtain ateuar of pity in the 
day of affliction. ‘¢ That is the man,” 
says every ove to himself, “ who com- 
manded other men, and who could in a 
moment have deprived me of liberty or 
life.” Always mean in our propensities, 
we crouch at the feet of princes when in 
their glory, and fy in their faces when 
they are tallen. 

What shouid Dionysius have done in 
his distress? He should have known, 
that the tiger of the desart is less to be 
feared by the wretched than society. 
He should have retired into some wild 
place to lament his past errors, and above 
all, to conceal his tears. 

The Prince of Syracuse afforded an 
important lesson to the Corinthians, and 
strangers Came in great numbers to. be- 
bold the extraordinary sight. The mi- 
serable king was in tatters, and passed 
his tume in the public squares, or at the 
doors of taverns, where he received, from 
the compassionate, remains of wine and 
broken victuals. The populace assem- 
bled round him, and Dionysius degraded 
himself so far as to amuse them with 
jokes. He afterwards repaired to the 
shops of perfumers, or visited the female 
singers, heard them rehearse the parts 
they had to perform, and argued with 
them on the rules of music. Ere long 
he was obliged, forthe purpose of avoid- 
ing death from hunger, to teach gram- 
mar in the suburbs to the children of 
people in low circumstances, and even 
this was not the lowest degradation to 
which fortune reduced him 

Such unworthy conduct has ied man- 
kind to examine the causes of it. Cicero 
makes a crac] remark on the subject, 
when he savs, that Dionysius wished to 


Extract from Chateaubriand on Revolutions. 


[Jaue }, 


domineer over children, from an habj. 
tual love of tyranny. Justinus, on the 
contrary, believes he only acted thus in 
order tat tie Corinthians might not take 
any umbrage at him. Was it not rather 
despair which reduced the King of Sy. 
racuse to such grovelling conduct? By 
insulting a person, you may at last rey. 
der him worthy of insult. When a wretch 
feels that his character is gone, and that 
even the pity of mankind is withdraw 
he plunges entirely into disgrace as intog 
species of death. 

In spite of the mask of insensibility, 
which the monarch of Sicily wore upon 
his face, I doubt whether the corner of 
the public square, which served for his 
bed during the night, and which he per- 
haps shared with some beggar of Corinth, 
was not moistened with tears. Seyera} 
expressions which escaped this priuce, 
Justify my conjecture. — | 

Diogenes, meeting him one day, said, 
“ Thou hast not deserved such a fate,” 
Dionysius, mistaking the motive of this 
remark, and astonished at finding com- 
p.ssion among mankind, could not re- 
strain an emotion of sensibility. He re- 
plied, * Thou dost pity me then? | 
thank thee.” The simplicity of this ex- 
pression, which might have subdued even 
the soul of Diogenes, only irritated the 
ferocious cynic. Pity thee!” ex. 
claimed he; “ thou deceivest thyself 
slave. Iam indignant at seeing theein 
a city, where thou canst still enjoy some 
degree of happiness.” God forbid that 
such philosophy as this. should ever be 
mine ! 

On another occasion the same prince, 
being importuned by a man who op- 
pressed hun with indecent familiarities, 
iranquilly said, “ Happy they who have 
learned to suffer !” 

Sometimes he knew how to repel 4 
gross insult by a severe retort. ACo- 
rinthian, who was suspected of being a 
pickpocket, shook his tunic as he ap- 
proached, to shew that he did not con 
ceal a poniard, which was the custom 
when approaching the tyrants. “ Do 
that as you go away,” said Dionysius to 
him. 

Fortune, however, mixed some sweet 
ingredients in his bitter cup, but this was 
only to renderthe draught more nauseous. 
Dionysius obtained permission to travel, 
and Philip received him in his kingdom 
with all the honours due to his rank. 
He had been a pedagogue at Corinth, * 
king again at the royal table of Maced 
nia, and wasonce more reduced to pe 
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y. These strange vicissitudes might 
geil teach the Prince of Sicily the folly 
flife, and the vanity of the characters 
euch he had plaved. The father of 
jlexander, nevertheless, did himself ho- 
yur by respecting the unfortunate ; 
hough he could not refrain from saying 
» his guest, at first sight of bim, with a 
egree of warmth, “ How could you lose 
wy empire which your father so long 
new how to preserve ?’— I inherited 
iis power,” replied Dionysius, “ but not 
jis fortune.” This observation explains 
the history of the human race. One 
wht, when the two tyrants were fa- 
ailiarly engaged in bacchanalian orgies, 
hat of Greece asked that of Sicily; how 

his father, Dionysius the elder, was 
mployed in composing so great a num- 
ber of poems? “* As long as you and I 
ive employed ourselves in drinking,” 
uswered the dethroned king gaily. 

Fate chose at last to terminate this 
reat drama of the school of kings, by a 
knoyement not less extraordinary than 
isotherscenes. Dionysius, reduced to 
he lowest degree of misery, or having 
ist his senses through chagrin, jOincd a 
lody of priests in the service o! Cybele, 
wd a monarch of Syracuse was seen, 
nth his lofty stature and halt-clased 
Hes, passing through the cities and 
wens of Greece, dancing and skipping 
vhile he struck the tabor, and then hold- 
wout his hand to those around, for the 
wrpose of receiving their pititful alms, 

ltl have seemed to dwell long upon 
he misfortunes of Dionysius, the reason 
sobvious. Besides the great lesson 
thich they supply, Europe has before her 
“esat the moment I write this, a strik- 
example, not of the same vices, but 
most of the same adversity. The legi- 
mate sovereign of France ig now wan- 
ting through Europe at the mercy of 
unkind, 

Though a flourishing kingdom, a nu- 
terous people, and_ illustrious birth, 
wmbine to increase the bitterness of the 
ute experienced. by Louis, still he need 
wt fear that he will, like the kings of an- 
quity, be reduced to the lowest degree 
Nudivence, This difference is caused 
ythe relative state of constitutions.— 
‘mong the ancients, a fugitive prince 
vet with nothing but republics, the inha- 
litants of which exulted in his distress ; 
‘hereas, in the modern world, he will at 

tfind princes to supply him with the 
ecessaries of life. Should the day ar- 
we when Ewrope is converted into a de- 
“ocracy, the last of the dethroned mo- 
New Monruty Mac.—No. 17. 
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narchs ‘will be as unfortanate as Dio- 
nysius. 
From the-first ages of the world to the 
period irom which the Bourbons, were 
expelled from France, history supplics a 
great number of fagmtve princes, who 
were a prey to that grief whieh is the 
common lot of man. Ip ancient times; 
we particularly observe the blind mo- 
narch who traversed Greece, leaning on 
Antigonus; Theseus, the legislator and 
defender of his countrys who was bas 
nished by an ungrateful people ; Orestes 
accompanied hy a single friend ; Idome- 
neus driven frofi Crete; Demaratus, 
king of Sparta, who retired to the court 
of Darius; Hippias, who died at the 
battle of Marathon while trying to reco- 
ver his crown; Pausanias II. king of 
Sparta, condemned to death, and saved 
by flight; Dionysius at Corinth; Darius 
flying alone from Alexander, and assa> 
sinated by his courtiers ; Cleomenes, the 
worthy successor of Agis, crucified in 
Egypt, to whiclv he bad retired; Antio- 
chus Hierax, who took refuge at the 
court of Ptolemy, and was cast by him 
into a dengeon: Antiochus X. wander- 
ing among the Parthians and im Cilicia ; 
M,thridates secking in vam for an asy- 
lum at the court of Tigranes, his son-in- 
law, and reduced so- far as to poison 
himself; Tarquin driven from Rome by 
Brutus, and in vain raising all Italy in 
his behalf; with a crowd of monarchs in 
the two empires, whom it would be too 
tedious to enumerate. Among the mo- 
dern nations, we observe in Africa Geli- 
Yner,* dethroned by the Vendais, and re- 
duced to cultivate a field with bis own 
hands ; in Italy, Lamberg, the frst fuei- 
tive prince of modern Rurope; Pietro 
de Medici, who, but for Philip de Co- 
mines, coyld not have effected his re- 
treat to Venice ; the Emperor Henry IV. 
flying from his son; the Couns of Flanders 
pursved by Artavelle; Charles V. of 
France, deprived of his rank by the fac- 
* This history is “fecting, and exhibits 
one of the most ex .'.ordinary sports of for- 
tune. On the dzy cter Gelimer seci tly de- 
parted from Carthage, Belisarius dined in the - 
palace of this prince of the Vandals, and was 
waited upon by that unfortunate monarch’s 
slaves,- feasting upon plate and the same 
viands which had been prepared for his re- 
past. The fuzitive king, having afterwards 
fallen into the hands of the Roman Gene- 
ral, was conducted to Constantinople, where 
he prostrated himself. before Justinian, and 
had a small portion of land given to him in 
a corner of the empite.—Procop: ae Bel, 
Vand, il. 1, ¢. 21. 
Vor, II, 3A 
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tion of Charles of Navarre; Charles 
VII. confined to his city of Orleans ; 
Henry VI. of England, dethroned, re- 
stored, and dethroned again; Edward 
LV. wandering iv the Low Countries, de- 
prived of all support; Henry 1V. of 
France pursued by the league; Charles 
If, of England obliged to sleep in an oak 
in his own states, while bis family on the 
continent were obliged to remain in bed 
for want of fire; Gustavus Vasa buried 
in the mines; Stanislaus, king of Poland, 
escaping in disguise from his palace; 
James II, finding refuge in France, but 
whose descendants had not a_ place 
on which they could rest their heads ; 
Maria carrying her son through the 
ranks of the Hungarians; and, finally, 
the Bourbons terminating the list of il- 
lustrious sufferers. In this catalogue of 
misery, every one may satisfy the incli- 
nation of his heart: envy may contem- 
plate kings, pity the unfortunate, and phi- 
losophy mankind. 
Thrice happy you, who look as from the 
shore, 
And have no venture in the wreck you see ! 
tle who repeated these two lines was not 
a favourite of prosperity. It was the 
unfurtunate King Richard II., who on 
the very morning that he was assassi- 
nated, cast his eye over the plain which 
adjained his prison, and envied the shep- 
herd whom he saw quietly seated in the 
valley with his flock. 

There has been much disputation on 
the subject of misfortune as on every 
other. [subjoin a few reftections, which 
I believe to be new. 

liow does misfortune act on mankind ? 
Does it increase the energy of soul, or 
diminish it? If the former, why was 
Dionysius so dastardly? If the latter, 
why did the Queen of France display so 
much fortitude ? 

Does it assume the character of the 
victim? Ifso, why did Louis, who was 
so timid in the days of happiness, appear 
so courageous when adversity overtook 
him? And why did James IL., who was 
so brave in prosperity, fly on the banks 
of the Boyne when he had nothing more 
to lose? 

Does misfortune, then, transform man- 
kiud? Are we strong because we were 
weak, and weak because we were strong? 

Aguinst this position it may be stated, 
that the pusillanimous Roman emperor 
who concealed himself in a private cor- 
ner of his palace at the moment of his 
death, had always been the same; and 
the Briton, Caractacus wasas noble in 
the capital of the world as in his forests. 

lL appears, then, unpossrble to reason 


apon any certain datum as to the nature 
of misfortune. It is probable that it act 
upon us by secret causes which bear re. 
ference to our habits and prejudices, ang 
by the situation in which we find thn. 
selves with relation to Surrounding gb. 
jects. Dionysius, who was so contem 


ible at Corinth, would perhaps hare 


been a very great man ip the hands oj 
his subjects at Syracuse, 

_ Let us, however, investigate the sy). 
ject further. Having considered misfoy. 


tune in itself, Jet us examine it as to jts | 


exterior relations, 

The sight of distress causes difieregt 
sensations in different persons, The great 
that 1s to say, the rich, cannot behold it 
without extreme disgust. Nothing can 
be expected of them but insolent pity, 
presents, and a sort of politeness ten 
times worse than insult. 

_ The merchant, if you enter his coun 
ting-house, will suddenly gather up the 
money which happens to be upon his 
desk. This mean proceeding confounds 
the unfortunate as much as the dishonest, 
_ As to nations, they treat you accord. 
ing to their national bent, In Germany 
the unfortunate man meets with real hos 
pitality ; in Italy, with degradation, but 
in some instances with delicate sensibi- 
lity; in Spain, with disgraceful haugiti- 
ness, but sometimes with noble sympe 
thy. The French nation, in spite of its 
barbarity when assembled en masse, is 
the most charitable of all, and the most 
sensible of a fellow-creature’s distress, 
because it is, bevond contradiction the 
least fond of gold. Disinterestedness is 
* quality which my countrymen em 
nently possess above all the other na 
tions of Europe. Money is of no value 
to them, provided they have enough to 
live upon. In Holland, the unfortunate 
man experiences nothing but brutality; 
in England he is held in sovereign con 
tempt; but though the individuals who 
constitute that nation are greedy of 
wealth, still they are equally generous, 
considered as a body. In fact, I do not 
know two nations more completely of 
posed to each other in genius, manners, 
virtues, and vices, than the English and 
French; with this difference, that the 
English generously acknowledge the 
French to possess several good qualities, 
whereas the latter deny merit to any but 
themselves. 

Let us now examine whether we may 
not deduce from these observations some 
rules as to conduct in misfortune. 
know three of these. : 

An unhappy man is an object of cut 
osity. We examiae hin; we like t 
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woch the chord of his affiictien, that we 
say enjoy the pleasure of studying his 
yeartat the moment it is labouring un- 
jer a convulsion of sorrow, like surgeons, 
sho suspend animals im torments, for 
jhe purpose of examining the circulation 
ofthe blood, and play of the organs. The 
grst rale, then, is to conceal his tears. 
Who can be interested by an account of 
\is disasters? Some listen without un- 
derstanding them, some with ennui, and 
di with malignity. Prosperity is a golden 
gatae, the ears of whicly resemble those 
sounding galleries described by travel- 
ers; the lowest whisper is increased to 
sn alarming report. 

The second rele, which is derived 
fom the first, consists in isolating him- 
lf entirely. Society should be avoided 
by the unfortunate person, because it is 
his natural enemy; for socicty lays it 
down as a maxitn, that he who 1s dis- 
essed is culpable. I am so convinced 
ofthis social truth, that I scarcely ever 
walk in the street without holding down 
ny head. 

The third rule is unbending pride ; for 
pide is ‘the virtue of misfortune. The 
more fortune depresses us, the more we 
ought to exalt ourselves if we would pre- 
serve our character. We ought con- 
tantly to bear in mind, that it is every 
where the man’s coat, and not himself, 
which is respected. It is of little impor- 
tance that you are a knave, if you are 
tich, or honest if poor. It is your rela- 
te situation in society which creates 
esteem, Consideration, and virtue. As 
there is nothing intrinsic in birth; you 
were a king at Syracuse, and you be- 
tome a miserable individual at Corinth. 
In the first situation, you should under- 
value what you are; in the second, you 
thould be proud of what you have been ; 
not that in reality you are ignorant of 
its being a frivolous advantage, but to 
avail yourself of itas a buckler against 
the scorn attached to the unfortunate.— 
We easily familiarize ourselves with the 
unhappy man; and he incessantly finds 
himself under the hard necessity of sum- 
moning the dignity of human nature, 
f he does not wish that others should 
forget it. 

But after all, what must he do to as- 
‘wage his sorrow? This is the philoso- 
Pher’s stone; for the nature of misfor- 
tuwe not being perfectly known, the 
Wwestion remains insoluble. If we do 
uot know the seat of the disease, how 
fan we apply the remedy? 

Several ancient and modern philoso- 
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phers have written on this subject. Some 
propose reading, others virtue and cou- 
raye. This is as much as if the phy- 
sician said to the patient, “ Get well.” 

There is a book traly useful to the 
miserable man, because he finds in it 
pity, tolerance, gentle indulgence, and 
consoling hope, which compose the only 
balm for the wounds of the soul—this 
book is the Gospel. Its divine author 
does not stop to give idle lectures to the 
unfortunat« ; he does more, he blesses 
their tears, and drinks the cup with them 
even to the lees, 

There is no universal panacea for sor- 
row; it requires as many as there are 
individual sufferers. Besides, to reason 
too harshly only irritates the sufferer, 
hike an unskilful- nurse, who, in turning 
the agonized patient in his bed, to put 
him more at ease, only tortures him. It 
requires nothing less than the hand of a 
friend to dress the wounds of the heart, 
and assist you in softly raising the stone 
which covers the tomb. 

But if we are ignorant how misfortune 
acts, we at least know in what it con- 
sists—in privation. This varies ad infi- 
nitum. One regrets a throne, another a 
fortune, a third a place, a fourth a fraud. 
Tt matters not; the effect upon them all 
is just the same. A friend once said to 
me, “ I know of only one real misfor- 
tune, that of wanting bread. When a 
man has the means of life, clothes, a 
chamber, and a fire, other evils vanish, 
The want of absolute necessaries is a 
frightful thing, because uneasiness for 
to-morrow embitters the present mo- 
ment.”—My friend was right, but that 
does not decide the question; for what 
must he do to procure the means of sa- 
tisfying his first wants? ‘ Work,” reply 
they who know nothing of the heart of 
man. We do not support adversity by 
such or such a principle, but according 
to our education, taste, character, and 
above all, our genius. One person, if 
he can gain a tolerable livelihood by any 
occupation, will scarcely perceive the 
change in his condition ; while another, 
of a superior order, will regard it as the 
greatest of evils to be obliged to re- 
nounce the faculties of his soul, to asso- 
ciate with mechanics whose ideas are 
confined to the block which they saw, or 
to pass his days, in the age of reason and 
reflection, repeating words to the stupid 
children of his neighbour. Such a 
man would rather die of hunger, than 
earn the necessaries of life. It is, 
therefore, not so easy to associate happi- 
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ness and the satistaction Of Our mere 
wants; but it is not every one who wil 
widerstand this. 

liewce it appears that we are not com- 
petant judces of good and eval for others; 
al does not consist.in appearance but 
reality. I will, nevertheless, attempt to 
shew the course, which may be pursued 
even by the most nuserable. An un- 
fortunate person, among the cluldren of 
prosperity, is hke a beggar walking im 
yags among a brilliant company; every 
cne looks at and avoids him. He 
should therefore absent himself fram 
public places, keep out of all bustle, and 
appear seldom during the day, but prin- 
cipally at night. When twihght begins 
io confuse the appearauce of objects the 
unhappy maw may venture from his re- 
treat, aud hasuly traverse the frequented 
places, till he gains some solitary road, 
where he can wander at liberty. Le 
may one day seat himself on the summit 
ofa bill, which commands the town and 
extent of country ; .he may contemplate 
the fires which shine ata distance through 
the obscure jandscape under each social 
yoof. He may hear, through the gate of 
some splendid mansion, the mere ment of 
its inhabitants, who are ignorant chat he is 
a wretc!i, occapied only in surveying, trom 
a distance, the hight which shines upon 
their banquet-——he who once had: him- 
self banquets and friends. His eyes may 
next wander to a little taper, shedding 
its feeble lyhe in some small hut, and 
he will then exclaim, “ There I have 
brethren.’ 

At another time be may place himselt 
in ambuscade, on some great road, there 
to examine those who pass by the light 
ol the moon, without being perceived by 
them: for should they see an unfortu- 
wate man, they may perbaps exclaim 
jike t! e guards of the English doctor in 
the Indian Cottage—“ A Pariah, a 
Pariah !” 

But the favourite object of his wan- 
derings will perhaps be a wood of firs, 
at the distance af some nules fiom the 
town, There he will find peaceful as- 
sociates, who are like him, in search of 
silence and obscurity. These solitary 
sylvan peopl) will kindly admit bim into 
their republic, to which he will pay a 
slender tribute, thys endeavouring to 
requite, as far as he can, the hospitality 
which he experiences. When Fate 
throws us tar from society, the: supera- 
bundance of our own souls, for want of 
real objects, dwells on the mute order of 
creation, and we find in ita degree of 
pleasure whieh we never before suspect- 
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ed, _ A life, with nature for our compa- 
nian, is truly gratifying: For my ow, 
part L have saved myself in solitude 
tar from the ocean of the world. I 
sometimes observe the storms with 
which it is agitated, ke a man cust 
alone on a desert island, who experi. 
ences a secret pleasing melancholy 
wile he contemplates the waves break. 
lug ata distance on the coast where he 
was wrecked. After the loss of our 
inends, if we do not sink under afilic. 
tion, the heart has recourse to itself; jg 
forms the project of excluding every 
other sentiment, and living entirely upon 
recollection. If it thereby becomes less 
fit for society, its sensibility on the other 
hand is materially increased. Misfor. 
tune is useful to us; for without it some 
of the tenderest faculties of the soyl 
would remain inactive. Misfortune 
makes it an harmonious instrument, frow 
which the ieast breath of air draws strains 
of indescribable sweetness. Let hun, 
who labours under affliction, repair’ to 
some forest, and wander through its 
nodding shades; Jet him mount some 
hill, from which he can discern on one 
side the richly cultivated country, on 
another, the san as he rises above ‘the 
sparkling waves, changing their hue of 
green for fiery crimson. His sorrow 
will not be proof against such a spect 
cle as this; not that he will forget those 
whom he loved, for in that ease his pre- 
vious afflicuuon would be preferable ; but 
the recollection of them wili mingle it 
self with the calmness inspired by the 
woods and skies, preserving its-gentle 
influence, and losing nothing but its bit- 
terness. Happy those who love nature! 
They, and they alone, will find her in 
the day of adversity. | 
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MR. EDITOR, 

YOUR correspondent Henricus(p.319) 
has obiized your. readers with several 
answers to q question supposed to be de- 
terminable by multiplication. I should 
imayine that they are intended to exeél 
cise the ingenuity of arithmeticians, 
perhaps to manifest the carelessness 
with which the principles of a useful at 
are taught in some instances in schools 
The question is absurd ; for 2s. 6d. cal 
not be multiplied by 2s. 6d. Whats 
product ? why the number to be multi- 
plied is faund in it as many times 3% 
there are units in the miultiplier. Mur 
tiplication is a compendious additio®. 
In integral arithmetic 2s. 6d. may ™ 
multiplied 5, or 10, or 160, or any nul 
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sc, a fractional representative may be 
agined and multiplied by a similar 
faction, but such is merely a play with 
qumbers. The multiplier must be merely 
, number; it is not more absurd to 
propose the multiplication of 3s. vy 4d. 
whan 2s. 6d. by 2s. 6d. Tam 
A Prarn CypPrrerer. 
aaa 
MR. EDITOR, 

THE following very interesting parti- 
qilars in the writings of Plato and Aris- 
wtle, aud their Greek commentators, ap- 
pear to have escaped the notice of all 
ihe modern hteratt, Owing principally, I 
suppose, Lo those writers having been 
only consulted through the medium of 
indexes, a species of learning which, as 
Pope justly observes— 

——* turns nv student pale.” 

In the first place, it appears from the 
Timeus of Plato, and the Meteors of 
Aristotle, that the Atlantic sea beyond 
the pillars of Hercules G. e. the Straits 
of Gibraltar) was in their time innaviga- 
lle through the mud occasioned by the 
wbsidence of the Atlantic island. The 
passage in the ‘Limzeus, in which this is 
asserted, is as follows :—ceirpewy de BZcisiav 
Udi MATARAUT (AQ VEVOPMEVDY (AILS mjaseas HAs WUKT OS 
yorerng eMEATovenG, TO, TE WAE Upewy praryizacy 
gay adgooy edu xaTa yng, NTE ATAaYTIS WNTOg 
cates xara tug Saracens Sura npawgSn, 
Lomas vu arocoy nos adiseeunTcY YEyoVE TO ExEs 
mhayos, TnAcy ata Reayeos EnmroSwy ovrog, oy m 
ner ousin wageryero. 1.e. “ But prodi- 
gious earthquakes and deluges taking 
place, in the space of one dreadful day 
and night, all that warlike race of Athe- 
lians Was at once merged under the 
earth, and in a similar manner the At- 
antic island itself being absorbed in the 
‘ea, entirely disappeared. And hence 
thet sea is at present innatigable, aris- 
ng from the gradually impeding mud 
which the subsiding island produced.” It 
appears from the commentaries of Pro- 
clus On the Timeus, that the copies of 
this dialogue in bis time for xara Reayeoe 
had acre Beayeos. For he say$, (p. 58,) 
Ma wny was TO THY aUTKY Yopay Woetucipecy 
precBat vid OT OCOV, mete detect ill Pansies 
TU TUYY WoOLYTeY ETb, UNO THY OUTIRMY, WS Agigo- 
The: Gomes, mas n soopse. Seimvucw Mat TO MWnAoy 
Was ty ty em Sedacrn pceTa TI Sopricy, 0 avTa¢ 
TONTey, uae TO Teveymdn Foy ToMcy EXEEY 
“FAYE, @O TE To, Wndou RaETA Herve, Et 
“ase. Tov Tevaywdn, cv Sacysaco. Beayn yag 
vy Agsyouts Tas upstAcug WEeTeag, Kas 
MANS Eyourag vo ude. 1. e€. * That the 
“the place should become both passable 
‘Ml impassable, continent Bnd sea, is 

‘¢ the things granted by natural 


philosophers, as Aristotle teaches, and 
as history shews. The same philosopher 
also infor ns us, that there is mud in the 
external sea, beyond the mouth (i. e: be- 
yond the straits), and that the place 
there is marshy; so that if amo xagrz 
Beaytes Signifies the marshy,it is not won- 
dertul. For rocks concealed under the 
sea, and which have water on their sur- 
face, are even at present called Beayn,* 
i.e. SHOaLS.” But the passage of Aris- 
totle, in the Meteors to which Proclus 
alludes, is the following : ta 2 s&we enrav, 
Reayta fee Sia Tov orNAcY, amv secur, ws ty 
XoiAw Hug Seaating evens. (lib. 2. cap. 1.) i.e. 
** ‘The seas however, which are beyond 
the pillars of Hercules, are shallow, or 
marshy, on account of the mad which 
they contain ; and they are unruffled by 
the wind, in consequence of the sea be- 
ing in a hollow.” 

In the next place, the third Newtonian 
law, that action and re-action are equa(, 
was known to Aristotle, but it was also 
known by that mighty genius more accu- 
rately than by Newton. For Newton 
asserts, that action and fre-action are 
always equal; but Aristotle shews, in 
his treatise on the Generation of Ani- 
mals (lib. 4. cap. 3.) that this equality, 
in some instances, does not take place. 
The former, however, only ranks among 
the greatest of nodern mathematicians ; 
but the latter ancng the greatest of an- 
cient philosophers. And— 


The race of these, superior far to those, 
As he that thunders, to the stream that flows. 
Pope’s Itiap, b. 21. v. 207. 
The passage alluded to is as follows : 
astioy Se rou pty AvEasr Tas xoNTEL, OTs Te 
Moro xat Waryss vO To TT yovTOG* CLOV TD 
TEULIOY apehruyeTas UMO Toy TE -vOLAEVOY, Kas TO 
Seguaivoy Luysras u%o Tou Segpemivopcevou, mas 
CAWS TO XtvEvV ef a Tov TF eWT Uy AVTIANWETA Tive 
xuuneiv’ «Chey «TO DOUY «avTwteiTas as, Mai 
avreSniteras to SrsCov? evsore Se xaos came emacs 
fAarrov F Emranoe, nas EYuyOn poy To Sespeasvoyy 
elecuavon Se ro Luyov’ ore ety ovSey wromoray, 
ore de ntloy f wad. 1. e. The cause that 
the motions are dissolved is this, that 
the agent also suffers from the patient. 
Thus that which cuts is blunted by that 
which is cut, and that which heats is re- 
Srigerated by that which is heated. And, 
in short, that which moves, except the 
Jirst mover, ts reciprocally moved with u 
certain motion. Thus, for instance, that 
which impels is after a certain manwer 
impetled, and that which presses is reci- 
procally pressed. And, in short, thot 


* It is remarkable that even now such 
rocks are called by satlors lreasers, 
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which acts sometimes reciprocally suffers 
more than it acts :* and that which heats 
indeed is refrigerated, and that which re- 
friger«:tes is heated, at one time not at all 
‘actin, itself, aud at another time acting 
less then it suffers.” . 

In the third place, the following very 
ingenious reason is assigned by Aristotle 
for the apparent twinkling of the fixed 
stars. In the second book of his 
treatise on the Heavens, chap. 8, hav- 
ing observed tiat the planets do not 
twinkle, but thot the fixed stars do, he 
Says, o% py yae TRAWMNTEP tylus Bose ws” 
sykeatng cure Teas ~UTeUE adpixuestas » ois* we07 
Se rove pesvovTag xcadswsrag dia TO penxos 
amorevouc” 0 Os eEofeog aUTNG Toss 
Tou af eeu Seesiv Sie! yaoi. le e, For the 
planets are } at the sight has 
power sulik © Ui » them; but ex- 
tending ltse.. to -y great distance 
when it beholids tc xed stars, it trem- 
bles through the length of the way. But 
Hts trembling causes the apparent moe 
tion of the stars.” 

In the fourth place, Aristotle in the 
4th book of his Meteors, ch. 9, says, 
that “ flame is burning smoke,” Hi 
words »re, ddoyicn ds ect Tay Sumiatay ore pan 
THMTS EGIL, Bit TO pacrAcy Eves yus'-To Engey yao 
SEL Rovoy Tw Wyss Touts ou Legpeoy ay ysnras Te 
Engov, mug yiyveTar, ha TowrTo » Pak, wreyew 
} mamvog ss xaouesrves. 1. e. © Those exhala- 
ble substances are »\)!ogistic, which are 
not liquefiable, be. .use they are of a 
more earthly nature; for they have dry- 
ness in common with fire. This heat, 
therefore, if it should become dry will 
be fire. On this account flame is burn- 
ing spiril or smoke.” 
Manor-place, Walworth, 

May 5, 1815. 
( To be continued. ) 
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MR. EDITOR, 

TOBSERVED with particular plea- 
sure in the literary notices of soe of 
your menibers,} the accounts you have 
given of the progress making in the 
clearing of the ruins of Pompeii. Since 
the reviv.’ _* this stupendous enterprise 
in the ;:cscnt century, I have felt a 


“~~ 


* Thus, that which is hot is sometimes 
refrigerated in a greater degree than it heats, 
And, indeed, the agent may be so infirm, 
that it may not only act in a less degree than 
it suffers, but may likewise be almost wholly 
prevented from action.—See the Objections 
ot the Authors of the Encyclopedia Briran- 
nica, and of Mr. Young to this Newtonian 
law of motion. 

+ New Monthly Mag. No.8, p. 15i— 
and No. 11, p. 442. 
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lively interest in its execution and syp. 
cess. And as the subject is one of pe. 
culiar concern to science, 1 am inducey 
to hope you will continue to indulge 
your antiquarian friends, from time ty 
time, with successive accounts of the re. 
sult of this magmfcent-undertaking, 

At the same time there is another en, 
terprize of great uniiquarian interes; 
that was conducting at Rome, under the 
auspices of the (ove governmeut, of which 
it would be higuiy satisfactory to obtaig 
some intelligence-—f mean the excayas 
tions at the Forum, which, a short time 
previous to the recent papal restorati 
were in a very advanced state. Perhaps 
it may have to be lamented, fiom some 
late proofs that have occuvred, that ob. 
jects of avery different tendeucy from 
the peaceful pursuits of literature, have 
discarded from the pontifical throng 
that spirit of taste a love of science 
which conferred such immortal honour 
on some of the Pontiffs who adorned 
the Roman See in the last century, 

Jan. 18, 1815. Scrutartor, 

ERE SRD GUT WET 
MR. EDITOR, 

IT was with mingled emotions of pk 
suge and concern; that I read in the 
newspapers the account of the late mee 
ing of the subscribers to the Literary 
Fund, I felt, as became me, for 
patronage which that establishment ha 
experienced from personages of high dis 
tinction; but when I perceived that the 
pecuniary stock in hand feil short of six 
hundred pounds, somewhat very li 
contempt and indignation arose ina 
mind, particularly as the same pape 
have communicated the information tha 
thousands have been lavished in onqme wc 
season upon a comedian and a singorgfiues 
The Literary Fund has now been estabgiiied | 
lished many years, and yet it is m @j™jmour 
state of comparative insignificance, withggmain 
out the means of atfording to the fami 
of a distressed man of talents any thingggmusic 
like a permanent relief. Much, there 
fore, as’ I admire the spirit of the 
sign, and the conduct of those w 
have the direction of its scanty finance 
still I cannot help thinking that te 
must be something radically defect 
in the organization of a charitable 
tem, which, after subsisting for so 
a period, is inefficient to the purpt 
for which it was framed, The very 
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pellation of a Literary Fund conveys. at 
the mind an idea of extensive liberal » we 
and an ample support for carrying “gg™, an 
benevolent intentions of its friends WAMall ey 





effect. But though the title is so pM to 
“Have 
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gising, and the motives of the contri- 
jytors are unquestionably of the purest 
gature, there is evidently a want of dig~ 
sity in the construction of the plan, and 
ef energy in the application. The doling 
aut of eleemosynary grants in driblets to 
gen of an enlarged education and of re- 
(ned semtiments, is very far from being 
the most eligible mode of giving them 
emfort under affliction, even though it 
jould for the moment be adequate to 
the relief of their pressing necessities. 
[very much question, whether a person 
sho has once stooped to seek the aid of 
spublic charity will ever reflect upon 
the circumstance with perfect satistac- 
jou ; and therefore, as the mind must in 
jch a case naturally feel that it.isin a 
degraded condition, it will in some mea~ 
we be incapacitated for those exertions 
i genius, which to be powerful require 

he full vigour of an ardent and inde- 

nt spirit. There is something so 

wry depressing in the consciousness of 

iaving been indebted to the bounty of 
uhers for subsistence, that few who have 
poved in a superior sphere of life will 
ubmit to a disclosure of their wants in 
uch a way’ as must necessarily render 
wm ever after ashamed when in the 
wapany of those from whom they have 
ceived assistance. This, perhaps,;may 
called prule, but there is a sensibility 
it which is entitled to respect; and 
a of letters im particuiar have a strong 
im to indulgence, for being extremely 
ous in every thing that concerns their 
llectual character, which rarely fails 
sufer in its reputation, wiien it is 
wn that he who once commanded. 
yerence by his wisdom, or delighted 
world by his wit, is involved im diffi- 
tiues from which he seeks to be extri- 
led by the hand of charity. . We read 
our day of one or two poets who have 
tained some thousands of pounds for 
kces which, whatever may be their in- 
sic merit, would not have procured 

writers as many shillings, had they 
rtunately been suitors to the Lite~ 
Fund. . 
ow, though the poverty of the learn- 
as been proverbial for many ages, 
‘seems destined to be equally cha- 
istic for ages to come, it by no 
as appears just or proper that the 
se should be made public for the pur- 
tof exciting pity, since in so doing 
an equal chance of exposing those 
)wear it to the abuse of the igno- 
Ny and the artifices of the designing. 
al events, if the tribe of authors are 
to remain distinguished as men 
Shave little skill in acquiring fortune: 
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by their craft, let them be delivered from 
the contempt which never fails to be the 
lot of those who live by alms. Let not 
the men who enrich the minds of others, 
and whe contribute to ‘inprove the 
morals of successive generations, be ex- 
posed to the contumelious insults of the 
proud and the ignorant, by its being 
made generally known that they have 
been compelled to seek fur a morsel of 
bread by the humiliating courses of men- 
dicity. Itis far from being my inelinas 
tion to throw out any reflection on the 
society for the relief of authors, nor dof 
find the least fauit with any pari of the 
proceedings of its directors, Hut I cons 
tend that the feelings of a man of letters, 
who has been bred to the highest pro- 
spects which have been unhappily blast- 
ed, must be very severely lacerated by 
the consideration, that his abject cir- 
cumstances are laid open to tle exami- 
nation df persons, for whose talents and 
principles he hae » just contempt, but 
who from the: +} tuck and skilful 
management in (ve effurs of the world, 
areenabled to guin credit for their great 
phianthrepy. Without wishing to des 
preciate any individual, [ can only say 
that there will unavoidably be some per- 
sous conceried at times in the appropri- 
ation of the Literary Fund, to whom a 
man of high sentiments would be very 
unwilling to make any application for 
assistance. Let us fora moment sup- 
pose thatone of the committee has pub- 
lished a book of a questionable charac 
ter in religion, morals, or politics; and 
that a needy author of scund principles 
should be disposed to enter the lists on 
the behalf of insulted truth, virtue, and 
his country; would such a.one, on falle 
ing into misfortune, by sickness or losses, 
he easy at the thought of m :king his dis- 
tress known to the very man of whose 
disposition he has liad sufficient experi- 


_enice, to be persuaded that he would at 


least inwardly triumph over his unfortu- 
nate antagonist? Necessity may indeed 
drive tlhe most delicate mind to measures 
whicli, in other days, it would regard 
with disdain and abhorrence ; but ina 
case like this, there are not many, itis 
to be hoped, who would descend so low 
as to deprive tiemselves of the power of 
castigating licentions doctrines, by sub- 
mitting to receive obligations from ther: 
advocates. This is far from being a vi- 
sionary representation, or a romantic 
statement; for instances might be men- 
tioned, where men of no ordinary intel- 
lect have been unwillingly silent, for 
fear of giving offence to persons of wealth 
aud ditiuuctiou, whose favour it was so 
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wuch their interest to obtain, that they 
have been en that account obliged, as it 
were, to give a tacit countenance to their 
errors, by avoiding to pass upon them 
that censure which, in the course of 
their literary pursuits, it became them 
to bestow. It is therefore much to be 
desired that some scheme could be 
adopted, having the same objects in view 
as the Literary Fund, but conducted 
upon a more enlarged plan, and found- 
ed on a more permanent basis. The 
Benefit Societies, established with such 
general utility throughout the kingdom, 
afford the general outiine on which such 
an institution might be formed; for we 
see in these clubs all the advantage of 
pecuniary relief to distressed objects, 
without subjecting them to the mortifi- 
cation of being treated as paupers. Let 
then something of a similar nature be 
tried for the support of decayed authors 
and their surviving families ; by raising 
a fund from the contributions of regular 
members, and the voluntary donations of 
henorary subscribers. ‘There can be no 
doubt but that in the event of such an 
establishment taking place, many neble 
and afiluent writers, such as Lord 
Brron, Mr. Scorr, and others, would 
cheeriully assist the fund by the present 
of some valuable copyrights, which cer- 
tainly would be much better bestowed 
in this way than by being given to 
wealthy booksellers and idle gentlemen. 
The subject is unquestionably one of great 
importance, and much more might be 
said upon the means of carrying it into 
effect ; but what has here been said must 
suffice till another opportunity, Crito. 








MR. EDITOR, 

I SHALL feel greatly obliged to any 
of your numerous correspondents who 
will inform me, through the medium of 
your valuable publication, if the “ Lite- 
rary Club,” founded by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nalds, Dr. Johnson, &c. &c. at Parsloe’s, 
m St. James’s-street, about the year 
1764, is still in existence: if so, who are 
the present members,—Yours, J.T. 





MR. EDITOR, 

HAVING always understood, that Dr. 
Harvey was the discoverer of the regular 
circulation of the blood through the 
whole human system, it was not without 
some surprise that I lately met, in a pe- 
riodical pubiication,* with an article in 
which the writer asserts, that“ the doc- 
trine of the circulation of the blood 
through the whole human system, was 
tanght by Solomon, in Fec/es. 12 and 6 ;” 
“ss Kvauvclical Mag. tos isla, p- 123, 


{ June | 


he contends, that the “ pitcher at 4 
founta‘a, and the wheel at the Cisterp 
describe the chief organs or vessels fy 
prodaction, distribution, and circulatios 
of the vital fluid;” and also savs, tha 
* Plato (in Timeo, quoted by Longing 
de Sublim. sect. xxu.) calls the heart the 
fountain of the briskly circulating blood» 
and that “ the circulation of the blogg 
was known to other ancients hesid, 
Plato, particularly Hippocrates.”—p, 
adds that “ the discovery, or rather re 
covery, of this doctrine by Dr. Harvey, 
in 1628, was known to some Italian phi- 
losophers a little before, and farther jj. 
lustrated by later physiologists.” 

I would ask the favour of some of your 
learned correspondents to inform me, 
through the medium of your valuable 
miscellany, whether Dr. Harvey was or 
was not the first discoverer of the regular 
circulation of the blood? and whether 
the ancients were or were not acquainted 
with the subject? If they were, how 
happened it that they so much dreaded 
the separation of an artery, not knowing 
how to take it up, nor yet to stanch the 
blood, except by the painful method of 
searing the part with a hot iron? 

March 80, 1815. EnQuiren. 








MR. EDITOR, 

IN answer to your correspondent T.§, 
p. $31. of your last valuable publication, 
I beg leave to make the following obser- 
vations :— 

ist. Sulphate of lime is very commou 
in our spring waters, and what is called 
hard water is owing to its presence, which 
renders it unfit for washing ; for when 
soap is used with these waters, a double 
decomposition takes place. The sulphune 
acid of the selenite unites with the alkali 
of the soap, and forms sulphate of petass 
(or soda), which remains in solution; 
while the lime, uniting with the tallow, 
forms an insoluble compound, which 
swims on the surface like curds. Such 
water is likewise unfit for boiling any & 
culent vegetable; but it may be ret 
dered soft, and fitfor any domestic pur 
pose, it a little carbonate of soda he 
added 24 hours previous to its use. 

(The impure carbonate, or sod 
commerce, will answer for common pe 
poses.) : 

and. “To remove the spets of grease 
from printed books.” The spot shoul 
be moistened with a camel hair pene” 
dipped in rectified spirits of turpentm 
when it is dry, moisien it with a lit j 
spirits of wine, which will effectually n' 
nove any stain the turpentae may - 
leit. — Yours, 


a of 
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MEMOIRS OF PROFESSOR HEYNE, OF GOTTINGEN. 
(Continued from page 337.) 


er ee 


«THE dangers of war again ap- 
roached nearer to Dresden in this sare 
ar 1760. Every body fled. In the 
juter Theresa returned with ber friends 
i) the capital. She hore the loss of ber 
property with fortitude, bur to me it was 
the more painful, that I had not been 
le to save what was committed to my 
charge. 

“At length quite overpowered by the 
ng and manifold afflictions which 
preyed upon her mind, she fell danger- 
sly illin 1761. She was given up by 
the physician; she received the last sa- 
graments according to the custom of ber 
church, and was thought for some hours 
whe actually dead, when suddenly news 
was brought that she had come to lite 
awain. The strength of her constitution 
tiumphed over the disease. er reco- 
very was accompanied with the firm de- 
termination to renounce the religion of 
her forefathers. Every possible remon- 
trance, and even the strongest of all, 
that by so doing she would lessen the 
probability of being some time or other 
wited to me, was of no avail. Her 
hopes were fixed only beyond the grave. 
As she could not expect, according to 
the tenets of her faith, to meet me in 
aother life, she hoped at least, by ab- 
juring it, to be united with me there. A 
it of illness which I had in May, and 
fom which I recovered solely through 
her attentions, contributed to confirm 
ter in her determination. After the 
preparatory instruction’ she made her 
profession of faith on the 30th of May in 
the Protestant church in the:palace, I 
vas filled with respectful admiration by 
the composure and firmness with which 
ke executed her resolution, and still 
nore by the courage with which she bore 
the consequences. She fownd herself 
completely cut off from her family, de- 
‘erted by her friends and acquaintance, 
uid deprived by the conflagration of all 
the possessed, Her courage exalted 
tyown soul. A bigher example urged 
ue to the performance of my.duty. I 

incautiously awakened ‘her religious 
‘tuples by my early conversations with 

t; her passion for me had contributed 
much to her enthusiasm as well as to 
‘et melancholy ; nay even the idea, that 
“) & parity of religion she should bind 

‘tw Montury Mac.—No. 17. 


herself more closely to me, bad, though 
she was not conscious of it, produced 
its effects. In shore I formed a regolu- 
tion that could not but expose me to 
universal censure—destitute as T was, 1] 
united my fot with her’s. This toak 
place at Aensdorf on the 4th of June, 
1761. 

“The kind assistunce of some gener- 
ous friends, especially of Jabn,* the phy- 
sician, and Madame von Schonberg, al- 
leviated our situation forsome time, At 
the end of August we returued to Dres- 
den. How many sorrowful days did we 
here pass with such dreary prospects be- 
fore us! We were soon involved in new 
cares. A premature delivery gave to us 
our first son Charles, who could not have 
been reared without incredible pains 
and attention on the part of his mother. 

“ An acquaintance with a very worthy 
family, of the name of Liben, afforded 
us in the following summer 4 degrce of 
comfort, and even some very happy days. 
Mr. von Loben invited us to his seat at 
Mangelsdorf, in Upper Lusatia. We 
went thither in May and enjoyed the 
pleasures of spring with the greater zest, 
as we were relieved from the pressure ot 

resent want. ‘The troubles of war, 
Rostvets soon extended to Lusatia, and 
family occurrences also reminded us, 
that long-continued happiness is not to 
be expected here below. As the dangers 
of war kept approaching, the Loben ta- 


mily left their residence. The plate and. 


most valuable effects were concealed ; 
the care of the house and estatet was 


committed to us, im consequence of 


which I acquired some notions of rural 


* Ot this friend; to whom he dedicated 
the first edition of his. Virgil, he thus ex- 
presses himself: Cut omnia delui, cum ne- 
mint quidguam deberem, 

+ Among the rest there was a manufac- 
tory of candles on this estate, which Heyne 
had to superintend. Whea about the same 
time an epidemic typhus fever prevailed in 
the neighbourhood, he was obliged to under- 
take the office of physician among the te- 
nants upon the estate.. According to the 
practice of those days, he did not fail ro 
direct copious bleeding, and was not a littic 
shocked when a medica! man, who just ar- 
rived in time, made him acquainted with the 
effects of the method recomnicnded 
him. 

Vox. HI. > | 
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economy. An incursion of Cossacks— 
disguised Prussians, as we afterwards 
learned, soon ensued. After they had 
drunk to intoxication in the cellars, they 
began to think of plundering. Pursued 
by them, I flew up stairs and found all 
the doors fast, except that of the room 
where my wife was with her infant. 
Snatching up the child she boldly met 
the robbers at the door. Her courage 
saved me as well as the valuables con- 
cealed in the chamber. In the middle 
ot November we returned to Dresden, 
but without any prospects. 

‘* Thad now lived for years without 
books, by which I might have extended 
ny literary acquisitions. Lippert engaged 
me to prepare the Latin textfer his third 
thousand of pastes of engraved stones, 
which produced me the sum of 100 dol- 
lars; but I had some difficulty to make 
myself familiar again with the Latin 
graminar. 

‘© At Dresden I was informed that in- 
quiries had been made concerning me 
from Hanover: [ knew not why—but 
in December the question was put to 
me, whether [ would accept an invitation 
to Gottingen in Gesuer’s place. I wrote 
frankly to the prime minister, von 
Miunchhausen, that [ had got out of the 
track ofall my studies, but hoped soon 
tu be able to find my way into it again ; 
and that if he would have me after this 
acknowledgment, I was ready to accept 
his offer. On the 4th of February [I re- 
ceived the appointment from Hanover, 
aud oa the 14th of March my dismission 
arrived trom Warsaw.” 

Inthe stormy years of which Hevne 
lias here given such an interesting de- 
scription, his literary activity was die 
verted indeed from classical studies, but 
it had taken a different direction. Ne- 
cessity made him a political writer. 
As anative of Saxony, which suffered so 
severely from the Prussians, he could 
not be a partizan of Frederic If. He 
had once spoken with that monarch 
when his Majesty visited the Brahl h- 
brary. His colleagues had retired ; 
H{eyvine alone remained, and the king 
asked him, probably ironically, if Count 
Sruht often came to his library? Stull 
less’ could the hardships which Héyne 
himself had experienced render him fa- 
vourably disposed tu Prussia. Of the 
pamphlets which he produced I have 
heard him mention but two. The first 
jutituled, A Letter from a Journeyman 
Priater to the Editor of the Berlin Ga- 
zetie, did not fail to call forth a spirited 
reply ou the part of Prussia. It was 


[June }, 


ouly by keeping himself concealed {o; 
several days that Heyne escaped the yp. 
pleasant consequences with which be 
was threatened. The second perform. 
ance was still more galling. He under. 
took to hold up to ridicule the bom. 
bastie style in which the Prussians were 
accustomed to announce their successes, 
After a defeat, I am not certain whethe; 
it was that at Cunersdorf or Hochki;- 
chen—(of the latter engagement Heyne 
was a near spectator) he had a news. 
paper printed in-the usual form, before 
the Prussian report appeared, in which 
he described the defeat as a most signal 
victory. <A strict inquiry was made for 
the author, but he was again so fortu- 
nate as not to be discovered. Several 
small works, mostly of a political ten- 
dency, were translated by him from the 
French, and in 1761 he published, but 
without his name, the Esprit de Sully, 
being an abridgment of the celebrated 
work of that statesman, in an octayo 
volume. 


Meanwhile, his prospects at least, if 7 


not his situation, had improved, He was 
promised, in 1760, the place of second 
hbrarian to the Electoral Library, after 
the decease of the Chevalier Magny, 
with a salary of 500 doilars. Thus fed 
with hopes alone, for on account of the 
derangement of the finances, his own 
salary had long ceased to be paid, it 
was no wonder that he readily accepted 
the invitation to Gottingen, Gesner, 
whom he was destined to succeed, had 
been Professor of Eloquence at that uur 


versity ever since its foundation ; he was | 
also librarian, superintendent of the © 
philological seminary, and a member ot! ~ 


the Society of Sciences. The prime mi- 


nister, von Miinchhausen, was in no © 


hurry to fill so important a post, the 


functions of which were therefore per — 


formed ad interim by Michaélis. By | 
the advice of Ernesti, Miinchhausen Ol | 
fered the vacant situation to Protessor | 
Ruhnken of Leyden, who being eom- | 
pletely settled in Holland, could not | 
think of quitting his adopted county. | 
In his reply that eminent scholar thus ex 


pressed himself :—“ Why do you seek 


out of the country what the country }— 


so capable of furnishing? Why do you 
not give to Gesner for a successor Curis 
tian Goirtos Heyne, a disciple of Er 
nesti, a mah of extraordinary gems 
who has proved his profound knowledge 
of Roman literature by his Tibullus, and 
of Greek by his Epictetus? In the opr 
nion of myself and of the great Hemster 
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Gesner’s loss. Let it not be said that 
feyne’s fame is not yet sufficiently 
cpread. In this man, believe me there is 
ach an exuberance of genius and learn- 
ng, that all civilized Europe will soon 
resound with his praise.” Thus prophe- 
ied Ruhnken; Miunchhausen relying 
upon his judgment ' engaged Heyne 
ta salary of 800 dollars, and he ar- 
rived at Gottingen on the 29th of June, 
1763. 

From Heyne’s new situation it wasa 
matter of course that he should distin- 
cuish himselfas an author; and besides, 
his domestic necessities compelled him 
» the first years to have recourse to his 
ren. The first fruit of his industry was 
ndeed only a translation, but a tighly 
meritorious one, namely, of the first se- 
ven volumes of the Universal [History of 
Guthrie and Gray from the English. 
he slightest comparison of the German 
vansiation with the English original will 
ve sufficient to convince any one of the 
ruth of the remark of a friend, that 
lleyne might justly have called it his 
Universal “History. He carefully re- 
sed the original, cocrected the errors 
without remark, or pointed them out in 
notes, subjoined the references with great 
ccactiess to the text; and farther en- 
waoced the utility of the work by affix- 
ng the chronological dates in the mar- 
“0. This labour was bighly profitable 
‘0 Heyne. tle was led by it into pro- 
vund researches into the history, not 
nly of Greece and Rome, but also of 
ie Rast; in short it was just such an 
‘aployment as corresponded with his 

ther antiquarian studies, which, though 
aot previously historical, were for the 
ost part closely connected with his- 
ry. The work was not, however, of 
uch a kind as to affurd Heyne an op- 
bortunity to display his critical and phi- 
ological talents. Though overwhelmed 
with business, and in a situation which 
tendered lucrative works the most-de- 
stable, he was nevertheless fully sensible 

fwhat was due to his character. Ile 
returned to his old friends, the Muses of 
Latium, and produced the first volume 
this Virgil, which was followed at in- 
etvals by the three others. Heyne 
ould not have made a better choice for 
the increase of his reputation. Theidea 
f illustrating the greatest of the Roman 
poets was probably suggested by his lec- 
‘ures on the Georgics in the summer of 
‘764, which must have made him sen- 
‘ible of the want of an interpretation. 
the first volume appeared in 1767, the 
‘cond in 1771, and the other two in 





1775. He complains in the preface to 
the third of having been prevented by 
his various avocations from following up 
the task with such uninterrupted dili- 
gence as he wished, and as the nature of 
the work seemed to require. 

Heyne’s labours had during this inter- 
val been augmented by his appointment 
to be secretary of the Society of Sci- 
ences. That body received about the 
same time a new form, and began to be 
animated with a new spirit. its meet- 
ings were now regularly held; and in 
1771, after a suspension of its printed 
Transactions forsixteen vears, Heyne had 
the satisfaction to open the new series, 
which was published under the title of 
Commentarii Novi, to the eizhth volume 
inclusive, and these were followed, with 
some alteration in the arrangement, by 
the 16 volumes of the Commentationes. 
Not content with merely performing the 
duties of secretary, he was likewise a 
most active member of the society. It 
was in the years just referred to that he 
contributed the papers on Etrusean art, 
a subject on which he subsequently pur- 
sued his investigations with so much 
SUCCESS. 

Notwithstanding all these employments 
to which must be added the prosecution 
of his translation ofthe Universal History, 
he contrived to find time for another, 
which ranks among the most difficult and 
the most useful of his labours. The first 
edition of his Pindar had appeared in 
1773. For some preceding years he had 
read lectures either upon Homer, or de- 
tached pieces from the Greek trage- 
dians. Duly appreciating the assistance 
of such @ guide, the students most desi- 
rous of improving themselves requested 
him to explain the prince of lyric poets. 
Ileyne was very ready to comply with 
their wishes, but the thing seemed im- 
practicable, as there were no editions of 
Pindar extant. Where could a sufficient 
number of copies of those of Stephanus 
or Schmid have been found ? or, if found, 
who could have afforded to pay such 
prices for them as the students of Ox- 
tord and Cambridge? No other way, 
therefore, was left than for the professor 
to undertake the duty of editor also. If 
we consider how little had then been 
done for Pindar, we shall duly estimgte 
the arduous nature of such an enterprise, 
The most difficult of the poets was at the 
same time one of the mest corrupt, and 
the metrical difficulties seemed still more 
insuperable than those of the language. It 
was a very different task from that of Vir- 
cil or Tibullus; as it was necessary that the 
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jjsuastrations, which were to be reserved 
tor his lectures, should precede the cri- 
tical examination of the text. How much 
Heyne accomplished in this first edition 
we shall not here attempt to state; suf- 
fice it to observe, that he tirst gave Ger- 
many an edition of the poet which might 
he read with advantage, A latin prose 
translation executed by Koppe, under 
his superintendance, facilitated the un- 
derstanding of the original. It was by 
Heyne that Pindar was first introduced 
into the circle ot acxdemical instruction, 
and that the study of this poet was 
brought into vogue in Germany. After 
the appearance of his edition, he lee- 
tured repeatedly upon inm, not unfre- 
quently to an assembly of sixty or eighty 
nuditors. ‘These lectures were among 
those which he held with evident plea- 
sure. If Tibullus had been the favourite 
of his vouth, Pindar was the favourite of 
his miturer years. Through him the 
whole essence of lyric poetry, and like- 
wise of lyric language, was developed ; 
but it was not to these points exclusive- 
ly that Heyne’s attention was directed, 
What extensive antiquarian attainments 
and mythological knowledge are requi- 
site for the understanding of Pindar! 
But it was the sentiments of the poet 
that chiefly delighted him. These he 
often found in unison with bis own, and 
the latter were certainly not a little en- 
pobled by Pindar. Those general max- 
ims, those moral precepts, in which no 
other lyre poet abounds to such a de- 
cree, had so fascinated him, had so im- 
pressed themselves upon his mind, as to 
have become quite familiar to him. To 
convince himself of this, the reader need 
only turn to his smaller Latin essays, in 
which no other poet is so frequently 
quoted, 

The year 1775 was one of severe afflic- 
tionto Heyne. His wite’s health, which 
had always been very precarious, had re- 
ceived a severe shock from the loss of 
two culldren by the small-pox. Two of 
the elder child en had been inoculated, 
whilea youuver, her favourite, who was 
Lept in anuther part at the house, elud- 
jug the vigilance of the nurse, ran to the 
chamber et the litle patients, and called 
ty them from the door, which happened 
to be ajar. ‘Lhe poor infant caught the 
infection in its most malhgnant form, and 
died. aus well as one ot the others, in a 
few days. The mother never complete- 
iy recevered frow tots stroke, She was 
seized with a spitting of Liood, accompa- 
nied with a siow fever; and thoug! well 
aware of her situation, she awaited her 
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dissolution with firmness and composure, 
She expired on the 10th of October, the 
very same day on which, eighteen years 
before, she had first seen her husband, 
Out of seven children whom she bore 
him, three, a son and two daughters, 
survived her. 

Hleyne was deeply afflicted by this ca. 
lamity. Ina letter toa friend, written 
nine days after her death, he thus gives 
vent to his feelings:—“ I have been to 
see the grave which covers the remains 
of my Theresa. What anguish, surpass. 
ing all that human imagination can con- 
ceive, racked my soul! How every limb 
trembled as 1 approached the sacred 
spot! Here rest the precious remains 
of the dearest object that Heaven has 
given me,—she reposes in the midst of 
her four children. The place inspired a 
holyawe. Ishould have been complete- 
ly absorbed in woe, had not my two girls 
been waiting for me by the side of the 
church-yard. I saw their faces above 
the wall directed towards me with anxie- 
ty and fear. This sight recalled me to 
mysclf. I hastened sorrowfully from the 
spot where I would fain have tarried for 
ever; where I rejoiced in the idea, that 
T should once rest by her side from all 
the cares, from all the tribulations that 
have so often embittered my life. Alas! 
among these sorrows I am foreed to 
reckon her love itself—the strongest, the 
most ardent that ever animated a female 
heart—that rendered me the happiest of 
mnottals, and yet was a source of a thou- 
sand troubles, vexations, and solicitudes. 
Perfect serenity she had perhaps never 
known; but for what inexpressible de- 
light, what sublime extatic Joys is Rot 
love indebted to grief! Im the midst ot 
consuming cares, with a heart torn by 
anguish, L have been made unspeakably 
happy by that love which occasioned 
these cares and this anguish, When 
tears trickled down our cheeks, rapture 
before unfelt, and not to be described, 
pervaded my bosom, bursting at once 
with transport and sorrow.” . 

Time alone can moderate affliction like 
this. Under such circumstances, manly 
souls will find supports to preserve them 
‘elves from sinking. Heyne resorted 2 
such cases to an expedient, which I men 
tion with the greater pleasure as it 1s 1 
the power of every individual to adopt # 
lie was accustomed, in severe calamr 
ties, to commit to writing his reasons fo 
consoling himselt, and in doubttul ae 
cntical pemods of lite, when it was ne 
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ainst the other. This he did, not dif- 
ugely, but as concisely and simply as 
ossible. On the present occasion, 
yeyne recurred to his usual practice, 
wad his grounte for comfort attest that 
yesought them in religion as well as in 
.ason. I give them—for what is more 
wblime and instructive than to see a 
jasculine spirit, deeply bowed down by 
fiction, rallying its powers, and tri- 
ymphing over its sorrows?—just as he 
committed them to paper a few weeks 
iter her decease. 

“ Review of my Consclations.” 

“1, Whatever befalls me is the werk 
ofan all-wise and beneficent being, who 
lirects every thing to good ends, and 
weeks also to “bring about my moral per- 
fection by means of my weaknesses and 
ay faults, my passions and my follies. 

“Q. T shall meet my dear friend again, 
very soon, as I hope—most certainly 
very soon, When the duration of this mor- 
ui life is compared with the past and 
le future. What are now the eighteen 
wears of our love when I look back upon 
them ! 

“3, The grief that consumes me, and 
the weight that oppresses ail the energies 
f my soul, incapacitates me for all 
wsiness: and how many important du- 
nes have I nevertheless to fulfil! I 
wust, 1 will summon up my courage, or I 
hall sink before the time. Last night 
vas the forty-first that I have spent 
mostly without sleep after midnight. I 
ind that I must forcibly banish every 
ting from my mind ; that I must be 
od resolved to suppress all reflexions 
md ecollections, whether agreeable or 

lisagreeable. My duties proceed from 
the same God as my afflictions; nay, 
wen the fondest of hopes, that of meet- 
ug her again, would not be assured to 
wey were [, through my own fault, to 

ender myself incapable of performing 
those duties. 

“Tsee the impossibility that any ex- 
ernal human power sbould afford con- 
‘lation ; I see the impossibility of alter- 
ing any thing in the past, or of recalling 
single hour. 

“have enjoved happy hours through 
er; Thave sntfered afflictions enough 
a her soci iety. 

“ Thave experienced, perhaps in 2 
“gher degree than any other man, the 
ipe rfection of human happiness even 


ithe possession of the noblest, best or 


‘tiends, 
‘Upright intentions and ardent zeal 
~ do goud,.can uow aloue conler salis- 


faction; but never will they be able to 
extract ‘the sting of care and sorrow. 

‘ God has, nevertheless, bestowed 
upon me great blessings in the possession 
of my friend. How many evils threat- 
ened us in the beginning and in the se- 
quel of our love, and how graciously has 
he averted them! Her constitution dis- 
posed her to the most severe, the most 
terrible diseases: I had every reason to 
fear that she would sink into melancho- 
ly. Ulow protracted might have been 
her decline! how painful her sufferings ! 
Tne Almighty, in mercy to us both, per- 
mitted some amendment to appear trom 
tine to time, and granted the illusions of 
hope till the very last days. And then 
her composure ! her cheerfulness! her 
courage !—what a blessing ! 

‘Thanks be unto thee, Gren, O iny 
God, for all sufferings and trials ! 

‘* And now, my sainted friend, I will 
apply with my whole heart to my duties : 
thou thyself hestowest upon me an ap- 
proving smile !” 

To this resolution Heyne faithfully ad- 
hered; and it was then a fortunate eir- 
cumstance for him, as it has-also proved 
on several subsequent occasions, that the 
multiplicity of business did not allow 
him to think of any thing else. In ad- 
dition to lis academical avocations, he 
was engayed about this time in a project, 
the execution of which was one of the 
most laborious, but in many respects one 
oi the most useful undertakinys—a new 
alphabetical catalogue for the library. 
Such a catalogue was rendered abso- 
lutely necessary by the rapid increase 
of this collection, which when first placed 
under Heyne’s care contained 50 or 
60,000 volumes, and at his death com- 
prehended at least 200,000. It was 
originally calculated, that one person 
employed exclusively in this business, 
might accomplish the task in six years; 
but it actually took not less than ten, 
though several hands were generally em- 
ployed upon it. His present Majesty, 
who has so honourably distinguished 
himself by his patronage of every thing 
connected with literature and the arts, 
having granted the funds requisite for 
the undertaking, it was immediateiy com- 
menced upon ‘such a plan, that, how 
great soever may be the accessions te 

the library, this work once done, 1s done 
for ever In this new catalogue, at least 
one leaf was allotted to each writer, cand 
to maoy of them more thanone. Thus, 
when this leaf ts full, another may be in- 
troduced ; and should the volume be at 
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length swelled to too great a bulk, no- 
thing but the assistance of the book- 
binder 1s required to divide it into two. 
The work was begun in 1777, and 
finished in 1737. In 1813, it filled 147* 


folio volumes, forming one of the most 


gigantic, and one of the most useful pro. 


ductions of literary industry. 
( To be concluded in our next, ) 
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THE VEIL. 
Romance and Chivalry are gone, 
‘The narrow cells of convents lone, 
The veil of portent dire 5 
Fled is the habit grey and blue, 
Fied is the lawn of whiter hue, 
Which damp’d the youthfut fire. 


Ales! from head to foot it fell, 
And tolda tale of woe too well, 
Of tear- begotten cares ; 

Tike snow us look, tho’ suil serene, 
It hid the form, and chi!l’d the mien, 
And told of hopeless pray’ts 5 
Of throbbing heart, and aching breast, 

Distracting thoughts denying rest, 
And ruthless strife within 5 

Of broken vows, and slighted love, 

Of feelings high, that warring strove, 
More dread than ba:t!e’s din 5 


Of tyrant parents that consign’d 
To misery the youthful mind, 
As penance for their crimes 5 
Who broke the springs of pleasure’s power, 
And doom'd to grief the virgin flow’r 
In those vindictive times. 
Of steely avarice it told, 
The maid a sacrifice to gold, 
Whose wealth it basely crav'd ; 
And then must love and pleasure bend 
The sanguine hope, the faithful friend, 
To feelings so deprav'd! 
No more the roses on the cheek 
Content and health in blushes speak 
In all their glowing dyes ; 
The lily has usurp’d their place, 
And chas’d them trom her pensive face, 
While paler beam the eyes. 
Those brighter gems which sparkling toid 
"That pleasure did her empire hold 
On their refulgent ray, 
And spoke emotions soft and kind, 
Susceptible of love refin'’d, 
And anxious for his sway, 


Now drown’d in tears, whose rapid fow 
Bedims their lustre and their glow, 

No more in crystal lave ; 
They tell the icy hand of death 
Has woven now the cypress wreath, 

A garhand for the grave. 
* The numbers go so far; but as several 
volumes have already been divided, the total 








amount atreaty exceeds 120. 


A 


Ah, hapless maid, thy virgin sighs, 

Thy supplications, tears, and cries, 
Were given to the wind ; 

Inexorable friends «lecree 

The veil and convent’s gloom to thee, 
With cruelty refin’d ! 


No more the veil shall now proelaim 

Th’ abuse of fair Religion’s name, 
The blight of hope, and joy, 

But sweetly indicate to view 

Hope ever budding, love so true, 
Where never fears alloy. 

Yes, it shall tell a beauteous face, 

A heart content, a mien of grace, 
Beneath its mazy folds, 

The gentle breast, the ardent mind, 

The look tor lovers ever kind, 
Which pure affection moulds, 


Who loves, now reads a pleasing tale 
Whene’er he views the flowing veil 
Suspended from the head ; 
For well he knows no convent’s sway 
Can now prevent the bridal day, 
When all its pow’rs are fled. 
Kent-road, Feb. 21,1815, J. W. Pucxts, 


— eS eee 


STANZAS, 
IMITATED FROM THE ITALIAN. 
Should Heav’n a faithful lover slight, 
Should Heav’n refuse my pray’r, 
Farewell, for evermore, Delight, 
My portion is despair. 
From Folly’s scenes I'll turn away, 
And seek the silent grove ; 
There heave my sighs the long dull day, 
To nought alive but love. 
April 8, 1815. LYRICUSs 











ELEGIAC LINES ow tHe DEATH oF 
HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 
BY CORNELIUS FRANCIS WEBB, 
Written in 1806. 
Oh death, thy cruel ard insatiate pow’r 
Has robb’d sad genius of her brightest flow’! 
Soon to the grave the form will be consign’d 
Of one, the blazing lustre of whose mind 
Shone like the stars in heav'n’s blue firma 
ment— 
As bright, as cheering, and as innocent! 
To him her stores rich nature open laid ;_ 
And Learning’s self, a wise, instructive maid, 
Taught him to climb the tow’ring height 
fame ; ps 
His own approval, end her warm acclaim, 
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gill urg'd him on, tui cold consumption’s 
hand 

fe that the world well had his genius 

*  geann’d) 

froze the warm blood that flow’d around a 
heart 

4s free fromm guilt, and as devoid of art 

isthe pure-soul’d, heav’n-serving cherubim ! 

The little aims of this low world by him 

Were spurn’d, as clogs to his high-soaring 
wings. 

Oh that the humble youth who feels and 
sings 

His great deservings, and their just reward, 

Could tread fame’s path with him, and win 
regard 

is high; then should his fingers’ latest touch 

hid the harp speak his worth, in breathings 
such 

js heav’nly minstrels draw from Eol’s lyre ; 

utah! to him the Muse denies her fire. 

Let him be laid beneath the cypress gloom! 

The Nine, with sobbing breast, shall haunt 

his tomb. 


Herlyre unstrung, Erato most shall mourn 3 

Down-looking, melancholy, inward-worn, 

Her face shall yellow shew as autumn Jeaf. 

There Friendship oft shall bend, and wet- 
ey'd Grief; 

And Genius’ self, whose furrow’d face and 
brow, 

Now sadness wearing—admiration now, 

forever quickly-varying, shall show 

A mother’s pride conqu’ring a mother’s woe. 

There Learning’s sons, through ev’ning’s 
sombre hours, 

With heart-born sighs, and wreaths of bloom- 
ing flow’rs, 

By tears bedew’d, shall hover round his urn, 

Till time shall be no more, and chaos shall 
return. 

Who does not wish to live a life like his, 

So full of virtue, which alone is bliss ? 

Oh, there are some his carly death who weep, 

Might envy peaceful him his happy sleep! 

May my life be like his—my death the same ; 

Assure of heav’n, and next to heav’n, of 
fame! 








RODERICK DDHU. 
SCENE CH. CH. 

Hail to the maid who so graceful advances ! 

‘Tis sweet Ellen Douglas, if right I divine. 
Cupid, thou classical god of sweet glances, 

Teach me to ogle and make the nymph 

mine. 
Look on a tutor true, 

Ellen, for love of you, 
‘ustmetamorphos’d froin blacksmith to beau ; 
Hair comb’d, and breeches new, 
Grace-alter’d Roderick Ddhu, 


le every gownsman cries, wond’ring— 
Ho! ho! 


Whi 


“Greek I believe 1 must utter my passion, 
‘or Greek’s more familiar than English to 
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And Byron of late has brought Gieek ine 
fashion, 
There’s some in his Fair Maid of Athens 
—let’s see. 
No, this vile modern Creek 
Hardly will do to speak— 
Let’s try it—O Zoe mon sas agapo. 
Pshaw! I con't like the tone, 
How muth better sounds my own, 
Kauvs me Eden, ce yae ted. 


Ha! yonder's a handsome young sprig 
whom I pluck’d once, 
I fear he'll make love to thee out of mere 
Spite. 
Aye, aye, touch thy cap, and be proud of thy 
luck, dunce, 
But Greek will go farther than grins, if 
I’m right. 
By Dis the infernal god, 
See, see, they smile and nod, 
2 pec: dvenya——2 larag eyo 
O should my faithless lame 
Love this young Malcolm Graeme, 
‘Orratros ToTTAaTe pty oma wl! 


Thank Heaven there’s one man I don’t see 
abeut her, 
*Tis her townsman, the tutor of Oriel, 
Fitzjames ; 
For though of the two I am somewhat the 
stouter, 
His legs are far neater, much older his 
claims : 
Yet every Christ Church blade 
Thinks I have won the maid ; 
Ev’y one Dean and Don swears that ’tis so : 
Honest Lloyd, blunt and buff, 
Levett and Goodenough, 
All clap my back and cry, Rhoderick’s her 
beau! 
Come, then, your influence propitious be 
shedding, . 
Gnomes of Greek metre, since crown’d 
are my hopes ; 
Waltz in trochaic time, waltz at my wedding, 
Sylphs who preside over accents and tropes, 
Scourge of faise quantities, 
Ghost of Hepheestion rice 
Haply to thee my success I may owe ; 
Sound then the Doric string, 
Let’s all in chorus sing, 
Joy to Hephestion, black Rhoderick & Co, 





_----—- 


SONG. ” 
THE COSSACKS ARE COMING, HURRA! 
HuRRA! 


By J. Lee Lewes. 
Air—The Campbells are coming, oho, oho! 


The Cossacks are coming, hurra, hurra! 
The Cossacks are coming, hurra, hurra! 
Dismaying all France, in clouds they advance, 
To Paris they’re scouring awa, awa! 

Brave Platoff has rallied his hosts, his hosts ! 
Brave Platoff has rallied his hosts, his hosts ! 
Ambitious at heart, to face Buonaparte, 
Despising his taunts and his boasts, his boasts! 
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All Austria’s alert for the fray, the fray ! 

Ail Austria’s alert for the fray, the fray! 

At Wars loud alarms, her Emperor arms, 

To Victory leading the way, the way ! 

The Monarch of Russia stands forth, stands 
forth! 

The Monarch of Russia stands forth, stands 
forth ! 

The World doth commend Humanity’s friend 

The glory and pride of the North, the North! 


Fam’d Blucher has summon’d his bands, his 
bands ! 

Fam’d Blucher has summon’d his bands, his 
bands ! 

The gauntlet he throws, defying his foes, 

A host amid armies he stands, he stands ! 

The Hero of Britain, afield, afield ! 

The Hero of Britain, afield, afield! 

For Freedom and Laws, his sword again 
draws, 

Which ne'er to a Tyrant he'll yield, he'll 
yield ! 

The Netherland Prince, at his post, his post! 

The Netherland Prince, at his post, his post ! 

The orange flag shews, unfurl’d to his foes, 

The Hollander’s signal and boast,and boast ! 

The flame is wide spreading through Spain, 
through Spain ! 

The flame is wide spreading through Spain, 
through Spain! 

Arous’d from her trance, she turns upon 
France, 

\nd pants for the combat again, again! 

And Sweden has marshal’d her might, her 
might! 

And Sweden has marshal’d her might, her 
might! 

Well skill’d to command, the Prince of the 
land, 

Arrays his bold hosts for the fight, the fight! 

high rear’d ‘* for the right!” lo, the fleur- 
de-lys ! 

hhgh rear’d ‘¢ for the right!” lo, the fleur- 
de-lys ! 

Its blossom is pale, but it waves in the gale, 

We soon it reviving shall see, shall see! 


From his throne shall the Tyrant be hurl’d, 
be hurl’d! 

From his throne shall the Tyrant be hurl’d, 

be hurl’d! 

Leagued millions at hand, shall rush on his 

land, 
His downfall shall rescue the world, the 
world! 

‘he Corsican Spoiler no more, no more, 
he Corsican Spoiler no more, no more, 
Shall kingdoms o’erawe, but down he shall fa, 
yad swing in his ain Tri-color, color! 





HYMN TO NATURE. 
Written near Loch Tay, Perthshire. 
© Nature! powerful goddess, hear 
Thy ardent votary’s modest pray’r, 
To whom thy wildest works are dear ; 
Let me thy kindest bounties share. 





While others bend thesupple knee 
To worldly pomp and pageant power, 
My worship chaste is paid to thee, 
In ev’ning’s shadowy hour. 
Thou goddess! to the enthusiast’s eve, 
Full lovely is thy beaming face ; — 
To him thou dost a store supply, 
Of endless beauty, fire, and grace. 


Oh might I woo thee,with my simple reed, 


When the grey mists of eve 
Spread o’er the distant hill ; 
My pensive steps from prison freed, 
Should busy haunts, and tiresome bon. 
dage leave ; 


To list the murmurs of the dashing stream | 


Break through the close embower'd shade, 
‘The music bids my soul be still, 
And’mong the woods in dusky brown array’! 

I court the sweet poetic dream. 


Be mine the task when day’s withdrawn, 
To pace with pensive steps the lawn, 

Or gaze with rapture on the rippling tide; 
When Cyhthia’s soft and radiant beam, 
In beauty gilds Tay’s dimpling stream, 

As o’er the sands its silvery waters glide, 


) 


The pensive.and the solemn scene, 

Suits me of melancholy mien, 

It soothes my soul for sorrows past, 

Yet bleeding o’er life’s wretched waste ; 
Palsied by sloth, by rankling care, 

Those mental powers in bondage lie, 
Ting’d by the hand of dire despair, 

Thy charms assume a sombrous dye ; 
Nor spring’s sweet smile, nor clouds of gold, 

That dress in fancy forms the west; 
Nor rocks that frown in grandeur bold, 
Nor woods that spread their soothing shade, 
In Autumn’s rich and varied dyes array’d, 

Can tranquilize my troubled breast. 


Or o’er yon mountain waste I stray, 
That sweet in morning’s dewy tints is 
dress’d ; 
I mark the vivid hues of early day, 
And tread the turf where only herds have 
press’d. 
The distant hills, in ether clad, retire, 
The lake’s pure surface widely spread, 
Reflects the clear blue summer sky : 
Along the bold indented shore, 
"Mong bowery groves, my pilgrim fect ar 
led, 
Each hidden beauty to explore ; 
And from each scene that meets the ev", 
I catch the painter’s grace, the poet's fire 








R, Cartytt. 
EPIGRAM. 

On the table before me Coox’s voyage "" 
lies, ' 7 
His head grav’d by Pye, is prefix d to th 
book ; iia 
It is common enough to see Cooks maki 
Pies, | 
But here, strange to tell, has a Pyc “7 . 

Cook ? Yr, ts 
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INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE AND THE 


ARTS AND 


SCIENCES. 





PROCEEDINGS OF UNIVERSITIES. 


OxrorD, April 20.—The following 
gentlemen were admitted to degrees :— 
B. D.—The Rev. P. C. Chambres, of 

Jesus Coll. 
uf. A.-The Rev. W. Poynder, of Tri- 

nity Coll.; the Rev. J. Davies, of Wor- 

cester Coll.; the Rev. W. Jackson, 
of Queen’s Coll. 

B. A~—Mr. E. Halhed, of New Coll.; 
Viscount Belgrave, of Christ Church ; 
Messrs. C. Carr, of University Coll. ; 
H. Bosanquet, of Corpus Christi Coll. ; 
T. Amory, of Wadham Coll.; J. Bec- 
kett, of Trinity Coll. ; H. B. Batchelor, 
and W. H. J. Beauchamp, of Worces- 
ter Coll.; R. Anderson, and C. Blen- 
cowe, ot Lincoln Coll.; F. Gregg, of 
Brasennose Coll. 

April 22.—Mr. R. D. Thomson was 
admitted scholar of New College. 

April 26.—The following gentlemen 
were admitted to degrees: — 

M. B.—J.C. Fyler, esq. of Trinity Coll. 
grand compounder; Rev. E, A. Owen, 
of Jesns Coll. , 

B, A.—Mr.W. Dickins, of Exeter Coll.; 
Mr. T. Haverfield, cf Exeter Coll. ; 
W.,. Hanmer, esq. and Mr. M. H. Do- 
nald, of Queen’s Coll. 

April 27.—Mr. P. C. Chambres was 
elected fellow, and Mr. J. Jones scholar, 
of Jesus College. 

May 8.—The Rev. R. L. Townsend, 
M.A. of Worcester College, and rector 
of Alderton, in the diucese of Glouces- 
tr, was admitted B. and D. D. grand 
compounder. 

The same day the following gentlemen 
vere admitted to degrees :— 

M.A—Mr. T. Boyse, of Christ Church; 
Rev. W. J. Malson, Rev. M. Vincent, 
and Rev. R. B. Hunter, of University 
Coll.; Rev. W. R. M. Williams, of 
Jesus Coll. 


3, A—Messrs. T. Hunt, of St. Alban 


Hall; J. L. Harris, of Exeter College; 
R. W. Huntley, R. Ingham, H. Daw- 
son, T. Brockman, and W. K. Coker, 
of Oriel Coll.; H.C. Grove, of Uni- 
versity Coll.; T. Griffiths, of Wadham 
Coll.; J. Roe, L. Mansel, and E. Co- 
vey, of Trinity Coll.; R. P. Jones, of 
Worcester Coll.; C. Darby, of St. 
Mary Hall; T. Corser, Baliol Coll.; 
T. Davies, of Magdalen Hall ; and J, 
Mayo, of Brasennose Coll. 
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May 8.—The Rev. Win. Davies, M. A. 
and Mr. Henry Biss, B. A. were elected 
fellows, and Messrs. R. L. Cotton, W. 
L. Pope, and Edw. Rich. Gardener, 
scholars of Worcester College, on Dr. 
Clark’s foundation. 

The names of those candidates who, 
at the close of the public examination 
this term, were admitted by the public 
examiners into the first and second 
classes of Litereé Humaniores and Dis- 
cipline Mathematice, et Physica, respece 
tively, according to the alpbabedcal er- 
rangement in each class prescribed by 
the statute, stand as follow :— 

First Class of Litere Humaniores.-~ 
Blaauw, W. H. ChristChurch; Burton, 
FE. Christ Church; Inghamn, R. Oriel 
Coll.; Moody, H. R. Oriel Coll. ; Ogil- 
vie, C. A. Baliol Coll.; Webb, P. B. 
Christ Church, 

First Class of Discip. Mathemat. et 
Phys.—Blencowe, C. Lincoln Coll. ; 
Burton, E. Christ Church; Heawood, 
E. Christ Church; Lloyd, W, F. Christ 
Church; Moody, H. R. Oriel Coll. ; 
Morrison, A. C. H. Wadham Coll. 

Second Class of Litere Humaniores.— 
Adolphus, J. L. St. John’s Coll.; Ba- 
thurst, R. Christ Church; Brown, J. 
Christ Church; Cotton, R. L. Wor- 
cester Coll.; Dickins, W. ExcterColl.; 
Harris, J. L. Exeter Coll.; Hinds, S. 
Queen’s Coll.; Lloyd, W. F. Christ 
Church; Master, R. M. Raliol Coll, ; 
Mildmay, C. G. St. Johu, Brasennose 
Coll.; Phillips, W. S. Trinity Coll. ; 
Wratislaw, G. G. A. Magdalen Coll, ; 
Wynter, P. St. John’s Coll.; Yonge, 
J. Exeter Coll. 

Litere Humaniores.—Amory, T. Wad- 
ham Coll.; Babb, J. Wadham Coll. ; 
Bosanquet, Henry, C.C. C.; Brandt, 
F. Brasennose Coll.; Buller, W. Oriel 
Coll. ; Coker, W. K. Oriel Coll. ; Cut- 
ler, R. Exeter Coll. ; Dawson, H.Oriel 
Coll.; Gamble, H. Exeter Coll.; Grif- 
fiths, T. Wadbam Coll.; Lane, C, 
Queen’s Coll.; Langton, W. C. Wad- 
ham Coll.; Morrison, A. C. H. Wad- 
ham Coll.; Percy, Hon. Chas. Christ 
Church; Prowse, W. St. Edmund 
Hall; Sbeen, S. Baliol Coll. 

May 11.—The Rev. Wm. Wilson, and 
the Rev. Wm. Nicholson, were elected 
fellows of Queen’s Coll. 
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Same day, Mr. F. Vane was elected 
taberdar of Queen’s Coll. 

Campripcr, April 22.—Mr. C. Thirl- 
wall, ot Trinity College, was elected a 
fellow on Lord Craven's foundation. 

May 1.—The Rev. Thos, Jackson, 
B.D. tellow and tutor of St. John’s Col- 
lege, was unanimously elected Norrisian 
professor of divinity. 

May 8.—A grace to the following 
cilect passed the Senate at a congreza- 
tion, but not without opposition :— 

“Since an opinion exists In some parts 
of the country, that the students of the 
university cannot with safety return im- 
mediately to their coil ges, On account 
of a fever being prevalent in this place: 
May it please you that (although there 
is great reason to hope such opinion ts 
groundless, yet in order to prevent the 
anxiety of friends) their term be allowed 
to all under-graduates who, having kept 
the last Lent Term, are absent during 
the present Easter Term.” 

The same day, John Cottingham, esq. 
B.A. of Trinity Hall, was admitted M.A. 

Westminster Scuoot.—On the 3d 
of May, the dignitaries of the two uni- 
versities assembled in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, to elect the King’s scholars, 
when the following were the fortunate 
candidates :— 

To Christ Church, Oxford—Messrs. Ran- 
dolph, Bull, Knyvett, Totton, and Fau- 
cit. 

To Trinity College, Cambridge—Messrs. 
Daniel, Harrison, and Durvis. 





Dr. HWabtiipay, phys.cian in Birming- 


ham, has ready for publication his trans- 
lation of Dr. P. Frank's (Professor of 
Physic at Vilna, formerly at Vienna) 
{lustration of the Doctrine of Excita- 
bilitv; and of Dr, Roeschlaub’s (Pro- 
fessor of Physic at Bainberg) Exposition 


of the Causes of Diseases. Both of 
these treatises have iu view to establish 
the practical use of the doctrine analy- 
tically, corroborated from real experi- 
ence, without hypothesis. They examine 
candidly the errors of Brown, and in 
other parts of Brown’s doctrine, they 
elucidate and defend, or at least give 
him the merit which is due to him. 

Dr. Hactipay also proposes to have 
ready some time this year, his Observa- 
tions ina Pour through certain Provinces 
of Eastern Russia, namely, Nizhnei 
Novogorod, Cazan, Orenburg or Ufa, 
Zuubirsky, &c. wherein will be given an 
acconnt of the Bashkiers, Tschuvashes, 
Nordvas, Tipteru, and Mechierikee Tar- 
tars, turming the Biznurtnee Kozack re- 


[Fune 1, 


giments, &c.;. a description of the grea 
yearly Market -at Makarea, in the Go. 
vernment of Nizhnei Novogorod, && | 

Mr. Donovan is preparing for the | 


. press two distinct periodical works on 


ihe subject of British fossils: the One 
e'ucidatory of the- English Antediluviay 
Zoology; the other of the vegetable re. | 
mains, under the titie of the English 
Antediluvian Botany. Of each work 
there will be twe editions: the smal 
in 8vo., to correspond with his varioys 
publications on British Zoology, the 
other in super-royal, As Mr, Donovan 
is known to possess one of the finest 
collection of fossils in Europe, either in 
pudlic or in private i:ands, a series of 
publications of very ususual interest on 
this subject, may be confidently eg. 
pected, 

Proposals are issued, for publishing 
by subscription, a Set of Twelve Views 
in the Islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, 
engraved in aquatinta, from original 
drawings, taken on the spot, by an Ofi- 
cer in the Army. 

The forthcoming work of M. pr Cua- 
TEAUBRIAND, entitled Recollections, Kc, 
will, we understand, comprise several 
essays on Morals and Literature; and, 
in particular, his opinions on the merits 
of Young, Shakspeare, and Beattie. 

Hi. Setcwec and Son have just pub- 
lished a Catalogue of Pamphlets alone, 
unconnected with Books. This 1s be- 
lieved to be the only attempt of the kind 
in London since the times of T. Davis, 
author of the Life of Garrick, who then 
lived in Russell-street, Covent-garden, 
where be published a similar one in 1771. 

An Inquiry into the State of the Bn- 
tish Navy, and the Constitution of the 
Admiralty Board, together with various 
Reflexions arising out of the late Con- 
test with America, will speedily appear. 

A new and highly embellished edition 
of Walton’s Complete Angler, will 
published ina few wreks by Mr. Bac- 
STER, accompanied by fresh portraits ot 
Walton and Cotton, from the original 
paintings; that of the latter from 4 
drawing by Linnell. In this edition te 
plates of fish are portraits recently taken 
from living subjects. Among the Ve 
nettes are, Walton’s house, in Flee 
street, Theobald’s, two views of Bere 
ford-hall, &c. There is also a material 
accession of notes. A few copies of te 
portraits (proofs) will be separately 
printed on a larger paper, for the accoa 
modation of collectors. | 

Nearly ready for publication, 20 
and handsome 6yvo. cdition of Burnes 
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History of his own Times; in printing 
which the folio edition has been com- 
pared with the octavo by Dr. Flexman, 
soas to combine the advantages of both 
editions ; and the paging of the folio is 
reserved in the margin. 
The Hy drographer of that useful perio- 


dical work the Naval Chronicle, has 


nearly ready for publication an edition 
of the entertaining Adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe, a work which, next to the in- 
spired volume, has perhiapsatiorded more 
delig ht and moral instruction than any 
book in the English language. ‘The pre- 
sent edition will appear in “such a a form 
as to‘ be entitled to a place in the most 
select libraries; it will be revised and 
corrected with a view to th 1€ pi ticular 
advancement of nautical education, illus- 
trated by techuical and geographical an- 
notations, and embellished with maps 
and wood-cuts. 

The British Institution having recent- 
ly refused admission to a picture of ex- 
traordinary merit now exhibiting at 
Spring Gardens, some inquiry has taken 
place with reg ard to. the pretensions of 
those which have been returned to their 
respec tive artists by the Royal Academy 
tis year. The result is so remarkable, 
that it will be published on the dst of 
June, under the title of “ The Rejecced 
Pictures,” with some observations on 
their compositions, &c. 

Mr. AcKErMaNN has nearly ready for 
publication a graphic work enutledNaples 
and the Campagna Felice. It consists 
ofa series of humorous letters from a 
traveller on the spot, descriptive of the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants 
of that delightful city and its vicinity, as 
well as of the antiquities and of other 
objects of curiosity with which that clas- 
¢ soil abounds. Among those, the re- 
mains of Herculaneum and Pompei, 
the ruins at Pozzuoli, Baja, Misenum, 
and the island of Capri (of which latter a 
minute description is entered into); oc- 
cupy a considerable portion of the work, 
A detailed account is given of the an- 
cient Papyri, and of the manner of un- 
rolling them, and also of the ancient 
Greek paintings discovered in Hercula- 
teum, and deposited in the Royal Mu- 
scum at Portici. The work is illustrated 
by numerous copper-plates and by seve- 
ral wood-cuts, consisting of maps, plans, 
views, copies of ancient Greek paintings, 
and by a set of humorous designs of 
Rowlandson’ s in the manner of his draw- 

igs for Dr, Syntax’s Tour. 

The Rev. * BurpeEr is prepar- 


’ f, 


“tor the press a new edition of the 
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late Dr. Gibbons's Memoirs of eminent- 
ly pious Women, A newvolume will be 
added contaiming accounts of such as 
have died within these few years, so 
that the whole will be comprised in 3 
vols, 8vo., emntcllished with 18 portraits, 
engraved by Hopwood. 

The Rev. G. Younes and “Ir. J) Brap 
are coimnp detir ug the History i Whi tby 
and the Abbey of Streonshalh, with a 
Statistical Survey of the adjacent coun- 
try to the distance of 25 miles, under- 
taken by the late Mr. R. Winter, for the 
benefit of whose widow and family it 
will be published. 

Messrs. Ronrnsons and Hotposwornrn, 
of Leeds, have issued proposals for pubs 
lishing by subscription a new Map of the 
extensive county of York from an ac- 
tual survey. As no such survey has 
been taken since that by Jeffreys in the 
middle of the last century, the necessity 
of such a work will be evident from a 

view of the changes which have taken 
place since that period. The great tri- 
angles, with the latitudes and longitudes 
of the county, will be laid down from 
Colonel Mudge’s Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey, by Messrs. N. and F. Giles, of New 
Inn, London, asa grand basis to the ge- 
neral survey. The ‘angal: ir curvey of the 
small triangles will be ma: le upon that 
hasis by Mr. C. Greenwood, otf Wake- 
field, under the inspection of Messrs. 
Giles; and Mr. C. Greenwood will also 
superintend the admeasurement of the 
full survey ofthe county. ‘The drawing 
of the original map for the engraver will 
be made by Mr. William Mounsey, of 
Otley, and the engraving executed 
by a first-rate artist, under the imme- 
diate inspection cf Messrs. Giles and 
Greenwood. Vhe whole will be on a 
scale of three-quarters of an inch to a 
mile, and consist of two parts of four 
sheets each, 

Dr. Atktn is engaged upon an histo- 
rical work to be entitled Annals of the 
Reign of George III. 

The Rev. Latuam Warnweisnut, of 
Fmanuel College, Cambridge, will spee- 
dily publish a brief description and vin- 
dication of the literary and = scientific 
pursuits encouraged and enforced in that 
university. 

Samuet Brookes, F.L. S. has nearly 
ready for publication in a quarto volume 
an Lascadneal ion to the Study of Concho- 
logy, illustrated by coloured plates. 


“The Hon. Wat. Herserr has in the 
press a new poem In seven cantos, uncer 
the title of He/va 
BeLon is superintencu 


Jhe Rev. W. 
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the printing of Observations, Anec- 
dotes, and Characters of Books and 
Men, by the Rev. Joseph Spence, ar- 
ranged with notes by the late Edm. Ma- 
lone. The work will be accompanied by a 
preparatory dissertation, and additional 
illustrations by the editor. 

Mr. M. Grecsox, of Liverpool, has 
prepared for the press a few choice MSS. 
under the title of Fragments of the His- 
tory of Lancashire. 

Mr. Forp proposes to publish, on the 
pian of Mr. Britton’s Architectural Anti- 


. 


quities, a Series ot Engravings from 
drawings by Mr. Palmer, of Cheetham’s 
College, in Manchester, to be followed 
by a similar series of the Collegiate 
Church in the same town, which is one 
of the finest specimens of Gothic archi- 
tecture now remaining. 

Mr. Tuos. Howe. is preparing for 
publication an Account of Shrewsbury 
and its Environs, illustrated by wood- 
cuts of the principal buildings. 

The Rev. J. Wurtetey, head-master 
ofthe free grammar school in Leeds, is 
preparing for the press Sermons and 
Essays, in two 8vo. volumes, including 
a few Sermons by the Rev. J. Leadley, 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Miss Krxo will shortky publish a vo- 
lume of Poems and Reflections, chiefly 
ob serious subjects. 

Capt. Atcerxon Lancton has made 
considerable progress in a translation 
trom the Spanish of the Life and Adven- 
tures of the Squire Marcon de Obregon. 

‘khe author of Celtic Researches is 
preparing a small volume on the subject 
of the Conversion of the Jews. 

‘The Rev. G. S. Faner will ina few 
days publish Remarks on the Effusion of 
the Fifth Apocalyptic Vial, and the late 
extraordinary Restoration of the Impe- 
rial RevolutionaryGovernmen ot France; 
to which is added, a Critical Examina- 
tion ot Mr. Frere’s combined View of the 
Prophecies of Daniel, Esdras, and St. 
John. 

Mr. Wu. Gopwin has nearly com- 
pleted Lives ot Edward and John Phil- 
lips, nephews and pupils of Milton, in- 
cluding various particulars of the lite- 
rary and political history of their times, 
with portraits, In one vol, Ato, 

Letters from «a Medical Officer at- 
tached tothe Army under the Command 
of the Duke of Wellington during the 
campaigns of 1812, 13, and 14, addressed 
toa Friend in England, wall speedily ap- 
pear in one volume 8voa. 
~ Jetters from Westmoreland, contain- 
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ing Fringe and Tassels, and a fey 
Sutches in the Side, for the new Cover. 
ing of the Velvet Cushion, are Preparing 
for the press. 

Mr. Dyer has in the press, in one 
vol. large 8vo. (corresponding to his His. 
tory of the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge), the Privileges of the Up}. 
versity of Cambridge, containing a chro- 
nological table of all its charters from 
the earliest tou more modern times (ar- 
ranged according to the Christian era 
and the kings of England), together with 
a series of the principal charters them- 
selves, with various other public instru- 
ments and documents relating to the 
University, and intended to serve as a 
summary of its annals, It will be ac. 
companied with a preliminary disserta- 
tion by the editor, and some additions 
and emendations to his own history, 

An interesting discovery has recently 
taken place, which will, no doubt, excite 
ia a high degree the attention of the lite- 
rary world: it is no Jess than a regular 
correspondence of fifteen of the most im- 
portant years in the life of David Hume, 
which, we hear, will speedily be put ina 
state fur publication. 

The Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Authors, so long expected by the literary 
world, will certainly appear in the course 
of the present month. 

Mr. Wititam Lester, the celebrated 
engineer, has recently obtained a patent 
for a new mode of converting a parallel 
into a rotative motion; by means of 
which all the effects of animal draught 
can be accomplished without that com- 
plexity of machinery which has hitherto 
presented a bar to the successful appli- 
cation of steam power for propelling 
carriages by land, and canal boats by 
water. This invention, which is most 
simple in its nature, will enable the in- 
ventor to propel carriages of every de- 
ecription on every kind of road, and ve 
sels of every bulk by water. It also does 
away the necessity of beams, cranks, and 
tly wheels, in steam engines, to produce 
® rotative motion, which is most happily 


accomplished by this all-powerful agent. e 


An engine on this principle is now 10 

preparation to propel a canal boat. 
Mr. Josepu Hume, of Long-acre, has 

discovered a method of preparing emetic 





tartar by processes admitting the empioy- | 


ment of common black sulphuret of an- 


timony. ‘Two parts of this sulphuret io 


fine powder, and one part of nitrate 0! 
potash, are to be mixed and added to 
two parts of sulphuric acid, previous!y 
mixed with eight parts of water, and sul 
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Tised to cool. By a due application of 


heat, 2 proper oxide of antimony will be 
armed, which, when thoroughly washed, 
sto be boiled while yet moist with two 
arts of supertartrate of potash and a 
proper quantity of water. The solution 


3then to be ‘filtered, evaporated, and 
J eated after the usual manner of crys- 


rallization. 

From Mr. Accum’s useful Treatise on 
Gas-light, it appeare that the price of 
apparatus for prodacing it, if erected in 
London, capable cf affording every 24 
hours light equal to 40,000 tallow 
candles, six in the pound, burning one 
hour, will be little short of 20001. In this 
gtimate the gasometer is supposed to 
becapable of containing 10,000 cubic 
fet of gas. Mr. Accum advises that no 
private individual resident in the metro- 
polis should attempt to ligit his premises 
for the sake of economy with coal-gas 
by means of his own apparatus whose 
annual expense for light dues not exceed 
6g. Mr. Ackermann, whose whole es- 
tablishment has for four ycars past been 
ligated with gas to the total exclusion of 
all other lights, in a Communication to 
the author, states the nett expenses of 
the gas-lights at 401. 5s., whereas prior 
to their introduction, the ‘hts used by 
him amounted to 1601. in addition to 
this advantage, he saves upwards of 501. 
per annum by the prevention of the da- 
mage which he used to sustain by the 
spilling of oil and tallow upon prints, 
drawings, books, and paper. All those 
who have any idea of adopting this beau- 
tiul mode of illumination, would do 
well to consult Mr. Accum’s book, which 
afiords all the information that can be 
desired on the subject. 

GERMANY. 

The Rev. William Frederic Gerken, 
f Stade, in the kingdom of Hanover, 
published last year a small volume ex- 
amg of part of the book of Reve- 
ations, in which he insists that Buona- 
parte is the Beast there spoken of; and 
that Babylon, the great city, denotes the 
French capital, which, as he most posi- 
tvely asserts, must, in fulfilment of the 
Prophecy, be taken by storm, and totally 
destroyed by the Allies. After quoting 
Various texts relative to this great catas- 
ttophe, he has this striking passage :~- 

The city will consequently be taken by 
assailing army, which will set it on 
ire at every corner, and totally destroy 
'. Let it not be inferred, from the vo- 
‘“ntary surrender of Paris to the Allies, 
“at, as it was not then taken by storm, 
“chan event will not yethappen. It is 
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evident that the prophecies concerning 
the city and its destruction form the 
seventh vision. The beast is not men- 
tioned in it; therefore it is vot deter- 
mined whether he shall be firet dethroned 
or not, and the destruction of the city 
take place at a subsequent period. It is 
possible, then, that the beast may have 
been long dethroned and judged before 
this catastrophe; but it is also possible 
that the beast may secretly co-operate 
in bringing it about. Consider only it 
is said, thac it was, and is not, and yet 
is—he is no longer emperor, but he still 
lives. There ts every reason to believe, 
that us all religion is banished from the 
French armies, NO RELIANCE IS TO BE 
PLACED UPON THE OATH WHICH THEY 
HAVE TakeN To Lovurs XVIII; ruar 
THE GREATEST PART OF THEM ARE IN 
THEIR HEARTS ATTACHED To Buona- 
PARTE, because he sanctioned all their 
robberies, extortions, pilluze, and every 
vice; and is it not all this that most gra- 
tifies a dissolute and depraved soldiery ? 
Lhe king, Louts XVUIL. must now keep 
them in order, or ié is to Le expected that 
ad NEW } EVOLUTION WILL TAKE PLACE, 
IN WHICH BUONAPARTE WILL Co-OPE- 
RATE, if he be living. Tue Krneo will 
perhaps be even put to death, or com- 
PELLED TO FLEL, AND THE ALLIES WILL 
UNDECTAKE TO CHASTISE PARIS, AND 
REDUCE HER TO OBFDIENCE. THAT GREAT 
CITY WILL ATTEMPT TO DEFEND HER- 
SELF; SHE WILL BE BFSIEGED, AND AP 
LAST TAKEN BY STORM.” 

M. von Ranson, of Passau, has pub 
hicly exhibited the model of a very sime 
ple machine, which, by means of a power 
of ten or twelve pounds, can move a 
weight of 300 lbs. in any direction, as 
fast as a horse can walk. If aman,who 
weighs not less than onecwt. be made 
to operate upon this machine on a solid 
road, it can move forward at the same 
rate with a weight of from 20 to 25,000 
pounds, and upon an iron rail-way with a 
still greater weight. 

Mesmer, celebrated as the discoverer 
of animal magnetism, closed his earthly 
career on the Sth of March at Morsburg, 
on the Lake of Constance, where he had 
fixed his residence on account of the 
healthy situation of the place, in his 81st 
year. 

To the literary world few works will 
prove more acceptable than the recent 
complete edition ofthe AnthologiaGreca, 
published by Frederic Jacobs at Leipzig, 
for that contained in Brunk’s Analecta 
veterum Poetarum is extremely incor- 
rect, as well as imperfect. Not more 
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than three copies of this valuable collec- 
von of Greek epicrams and minor pieces 
ure known to exisc in Furope; of these, 
the copy frem which the present work 
Is printed, ts preserved in the Ducal Li- 
brary at Gotha; it was transcribed by 
Jose ‘h Spalletti, formerly copyist to the 
Vatican library, and dali ently revised, 
at various times, bv dimself and Coun- 
sellor Uden. The tiird and last volume 
of this Anthology still remains to be 
published ; it will contain the epigrams, 
&c. 1) which the manuscript is deficient, 
as weil as critical annotations by the 
editor. To his indetatiguble industry 
the learned are aso indebted for Ani- 
madversiones in Epigrammata Ant holo~ 
logie Graca; sec. Ordin. Analektor. 
Bruskii« whit: h he began to publisi, in 
1798, aud has but just completed. 

The author of the ** Pleasures of So- 
litude” has yiven notice of bis intention 
to translate “ Jackson’s Morocco,” and 
the “ Posthumous ‘Travels of Mungo 
Park,” into the German language, ! 

. SPAIN. 

Absolutely: nothing been done, 
eveh in ths ace of civilization, towards 
enlichtening the minds ef the mass of 
the Svanish people, The school at Ma- 
drid, established on the principles of 
Pestulozzi,. was a mere whim of the 
Prince of Peace; from whem the educa- 
tion of the militarv only received any 
ereat attention. Schools were founded 
for the nobility in 1727, and improved 
in 179): these exist in the provincial 
towns, as well as at Madrid. The Spa- 
nish universitics have been also some- 
what improved in modern times. Acom- 
plete reform of them was attempted in 
1807: £22 previously existing, those 

Tole QOsma, Onuate, Onrhuela, 
Avila, }) he, Baeza, O-suna, Almagro, 
Gandia, wid Siguenza, were suppressed ; 
the others, Salamanca, Alcala, Vatiadu- 
lid, Seville, Granada, Valencia, Zara- 
goza, Huesca, Cervera, Santiago, and 
Oviedo, were re tained, and subjected to 
ene common form of d: iscipline. Before 
the Jate revolution, Spain possessed 67 
economics! societies, and its metropolis 
13 aca: t which the ‘ Spanish” 
began a new edition of the National 
Dictionary (of 1739) in 1770, and has 
not to this hour completed the under- 
taking. The literary classes are desti- 
tute of ail salutary and invigorating 
emulati n, “hich readily accounts tor 
the little progress which the belles lettres, 
arts, a.d sciences, have made in this 
unfortunate country. A greater mass 
, however, is current ¢ 


ot uyie 


of Lnewledge 





[Jane 1, 


the higher elasses of Spaniards than 


could possi ibly be imagined; considering 
the state of the press, and. the amount 
aod value of their prioted Works. It jc 
not io Madrid, bat in the provinces, that 
those are to be found who have advanced 
with the spirit of the age in which the 
live. It is asingular proof of the ex. 
cessive jealousy which the Spanish 20s 
vernment entertains of the freedom of 


the press, that the late king, by a decree 
in April, 1805, established a censorial 
tribunal, taxing the expense of censor. 


ship alone at 2,400 reals for every 04 

sheets; by which means it effectually 

succeeded in stifling all new literary 
undertakings of any moment. 
RUSSIA. ° 

A ship is to sail from Petersburgh, in 
the course of the summer, on ascientific 
expedition to the South Seas. She wi! 
be fitted out at the expense of the chan- 
cellor of the empire, Count Nicholas 

Romanzofi, and be commanded by Otto 

von Kotzebue, son of the celebrated 

author of that name. He isa lieutenant 
in the Russian navy, and accompanied 

Capt. Krusenstern in his voyage round 

the world, 

The Russian empire contains six uni- 
versities, and forty-two gym»asia; but 

the numbers who frequent them bear a 

lamentable disproportion to the popula- 

tion of this vast empire. 
there is not one which can boast of three 
hundred students. This arises from va- 
rious causes, but principally from the 
extreme indisposition of the nobility 

(who form the great mass of the scholastic 

public in the interior of Russia) to pro- 

secute their studies with that zeal and 
sobriety, without which no excellence in 
human learning or science can be ate 
tained. Their “great object is a little 
superticial knowledge, and the attain- 
ment of military rank. The young no- 
bility, generally ‘speaking, are no svoner 
out of their tutors’ hands than they run 
after promotion in the army or navy, 
but very seldom after university honours. 

Among the learned, and those who 
have distinguished themselves i in the va- 
rious branches of science, the following 

(many of whom are still the living orna- 

ments of their country) have ample pre- 

tensions to an eminent rank in the an- 
nals of Russian literature :— 

In History—Schtscherbatow, Tschulkow, 
Tatischtschew,J Jelagin, Karamsin,Chil- 
kow, Glinka, Gahtzun, Peter Gallit- 
ziIn, ‘te van Nowikof, Lbow, Lafrin. 

In Pheology.—The leurned metropoli tails 


Di. 


Platon, in particular, 





Of the former, | 
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4), Jurisprudence.—Prawikow, Maximo- 
1 witsch, and Strachow. 

Vn Medicine.-—Osereskowsky, Zapolsky, 
7 Dschunkowsky, Samoilowitsch, Kar- 
| inskv 

“VJ Statistics and Geography.—Plesch- 
tscheyew Saritschew, Ismailow, Maxi- 
mowitsch, Osereskowsk y, Krusenstern, 
Tschitschhkew, 

Vjn Physics and Natural History.—Lepe- 
chin, Sacharow, Petrow, Strachow, 
4 Sewerjin, Petrajew. 

AJn Chemistry and Mathematics.—Mus- 
4 sia Puschkin and Semen Gurjew. 

Vin Economy.—V alerian Kotschubei and 
(9 Wasilei Sewerjin. 

Adan Philology and Literary History.— 

‘| Lewedew, Schischkow, Sokolow, Ku- 
4 tusow, Mart'now, and Bebetow. 

“Vln Poetry.~-Lomonossow, Sumarakow, 
Cheraskow, Dmitriew, Karamsin, Ijin, 
Derschawin, Bobrow, Brusilow, bBog- 
danowitsch, Chwastow, Fedorow, Ga- 
linkowsky, G. Kutusow, Ismailow, 
Knaschnin, Panin, Soltikow, and Sa- 
‘4 charin, the poet of nature. 

SP ATn Philosophy.—No author of any emi- 
/@ nent merit can as yet be cited. 

The three staple depots for books im- 
ported into the Russian empire from Ger- 
many, are at present Riga and Revel, 
castwise ; and through Poland by land, 
Radziwilow. There is no legal transit 
df them through Pernau and Narva. 

The Demidow Atheneum at Jaro- 
‘aw, which derives its name from its 
under, who endowed it with a property 
of 200,000 rubles, now has five profes- 
gsrs for the various dcpartments of ma- 
thematics, history, and Russian litera- 
lure, physics and natural history, philo- 
wphy, together with Greek and Roman 
iterature, and natural as well as national 
“@tisprudence. At the theological semi- 
tary, established for 500 students, in the 
|oxme place, there are twelve professors, 
ged at the Imperial Gymnasium, ten 
® achers, 
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PRUSSIA. 

Some idea may be formed of the in- 
ines which Prussia sustained from her 
‘lance with France subsequently to the 
treaty of Tilsit, from the following de- 
‘uis:—The Prussian government hav- 
‘ig stated the arrears of its forced con- 
tibutions at 19 millions of franes, whilst, 
‘the other hand, the French rated 
“em as high as even 180 millions, a 
city was concluded between them in 
*pteuaber 1808, by which these arrears 
“ere fixed at 140 millions; the former at 

‘same tine binding itself to reduce 

© tupy to 40,000 men, to. leave the 
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three fortresses on the Oder in the hands 
of the French till 70 millions of the ar- 
rears were paid up, to defray. the garri~ 
son expenses of 10,000 men for six 
montis, and to allow seven militar 
roids through its states, On the 26th 
of April and 4th of June, 1811, the 
number of these roads was increased to 
eleven. On the 24th February, 1812, 
ue iess than four treaties were conclud- 
ed with the French government, having 
for their object the offensive and de- 
fensive alliance between these two 
countries, their union in the war against 
Russia, fresh ineasures of hostility against 
England, and the amount of the Prus- 
sian contributions in troops, &c., which 
should go in abatement of the pecu- 
niary claims of the French governmen‘. 
From the month of March, 1812, 482,000 
men, under the French banners, and 
80,000 horses, passed through the Prus- 
sian dominions. The corns of the Dule 
of Abrantes, c..sisting of 69,000 mei, 
was an expen.c to Prassia of 8003000 
doilars per month, and her quota ot 
contributions was fixed by the above 
treaty at 200,000 cwt. of rye, 24,000 
ewt. of rice, 48,000 cwt. of pulse, 
2,000,090 bottles of brandy, a tike quan- 
tity of beer, 400,000 cwt. of wheat, 
650,000 ewt. of hay, 350,000 of straw, 
6,000,000 bushels of oats, 44,000 head 
of cattle, 25,000 horses, 600,000 lbs. of 
gunpowder, 500,000 lbs. of lead, 3606 
waggons and horses, and hospitals for 
20,000 men. By the end of the month 
of May the value of these contributions 
had completely extinguished the arrears 
due by the Prussian government, and bs 
September the French became its debtor 
to the amount of 94 millions of {raucs ; 
thongh it refused to listen to any repre+ 
sentations on the subject, either of the 
payment of the arrears, or the debt it 
had-contracted. In fact Prussia «1s 
treated, in every respect, as a con- 
quered province ; and scarcely one orti- 
cle in the catalogue of the wrones che 
had endured from Trance had been ex- 
punged by her invasion of that country, 
when by one act of generous forg.. css 
she buried them all in oblivion—at ‘ease 
as to any indemnity or reparation at (ie 
hands of her cruel oppressors,—(See vie 
18th Art. of the Treaty of Paris.) 
AUSTRIA, 

The Asylum for the Blind, at Vienna, 
founded by M. Klein, and under his di- 
rection, proceeds most successfully. It 
contains above thirty pupils, many ot 
whom promise to become useful mem- 
bers of society. ‘liey have been taught 
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to play on several musical instruments, 
and receive instructior in singing, as well 
agin reading, writing, arithmetic, reli- 
giou, grammar, and some few even in 
history, uatural philosophy, geography, 
and other sciences. 

Werner, the poet, whose dramatic 
representation the great reformer, Lu- 
ther, gained him gieat celebrity all over 
Germany, is become a convert to the 
Catholic religion; he has read some 
masses id preached in the suburb of 
Licht« hal, at Vienna. Curiosity pro- 
cured iin a numercus auditory. Ile 
deem. himself a completely new born 
Christion, and is ashamed of his former 
sinful i.‘e. 

Religious toleration has made cousi- 
derable progress in this country, and no 
better proof can be given of it, than that 
the re-esiablishment of the’ inquisition, 
and the order of the Jesuits, has been the 
subject of general reprobation and dis- 
satisfact.on. Besides this, by a recent 
ordinance the professors in the Austrian 
Lyceums, who are paid by ecclesiastical 
foundations, must be proposed for the 
Emperor’s approbation and subsequent 
nomination, 

Anthony Estler, paper-maker of Vie 
enna, has discovered a method of ma- 
nufacturing perfectly white paper of rye- 
straw, which be renders transparent by 
a peculiar process, and which is particu- 
larly adapted for drawing. 

POLAND. 

The government of the Duchy of War- 
saw four years since authorised the erec- 
tion of a monument to the great Polish 
astronomer Copernicus, and voluntary 
contribut ons are now collecting for the 
purpose of defraying the expense, to- 
wards which some of the members of the 
Society of Friends of the Sciences have 
subscribed 9612 guilders. 

M. Linde, a member of the society 
just mentioned, and rector of the Lyceum 
of Warsaw, has published the sixth and 
last volume of his great Polish Diction- 
ary, upon which he has been engaged up- 
wards of twenty years. M. Linde is a 
native of Thorn, and was long librarian 
to Count Ossolinsky, prefect of the Im- 
perial Library at Vienna, whose numer- 
ous collection of Polish books, extensive 
learning, and early encouragement, have 
chiefly enabled M. Linde to complete his 
valuable work. 

GREECE. 

Mr. G. Gropius, in a letter to Mr. J. 
1.. S$. Bactholdy, dated Constantinople, 
Feb. 25, 1815, says:—“ I am writing 
notes to your work ( Fragments deserip- 


[June } 


tiveof M odern Greece) which I hope wil 


be of service to you. Your statements 


upon the whole are perfectly correct 
but ten years have made us much better 
acquainted with many things in Greece, 
If you should print a new edition of your 
book, it would be well, for instance, jn 
the letter on Tempe, to say something 
concerning the convents seated on the 
12 or 14 steep rocks, situated at the 
exit of the Peneus from among the hills 
of the Pindus—only five or six leagues 
above Tricala, called Meteora—reg} 
woiders of nature. The ascent to mos 
of them is by steep, narrow steps 
Among these is Ag. Varlamis, from which 
descends a rope 48 fathoms in length, 
with a net large enough to hold three or 
four persons at once. The most beau- 
tiful part ot Tempe itself, namely, the 
eastern outlet, we have not yet seen , , 
. . « Tshall probably spend next sum 
mer in Thessaly. Veli Pacia, son of Ali 
Visir of Janina, with whom we made re- 
searches in Arcadia, has lately urgently 
solicited me to renew them. There is 
likewise room to hope that a bridge of 
one arch will be bailt over the narrowest 
pass of the vale of Tempe, at the part 
where the inscription is; I have pro- 
posed mystlf and Baron [faller to exe- 
cute this work, aud we have the Pacha’s 
promise. The river (Peneus) destroyed 
the bridge of 20 arches in 1812, and since 
that time there has been nothing but a 
ferry.” 
EAST INDIES. 


The following is a list of the literary? 


works, the publication of which has been 
encouraged by the government of Ben- 
gal, at the recommendation of the Coun- 
cilof Fort William, since the Disputa- 
tions held in 1813. ; 

1. A Hindoostanee and English Dic- 
tionary ; by Capt. Thomas Roebuck. | 

1. A Persian, Arabic and English 
Dictionary ; by Ensign Houghton. | 

3. Hudeegutool Bulaghut ; a Treatise 
on the Rhetoric and Prosody of the Per- 
sians, edited by Muoluvee Jan Ulee,0 
the Arabic Department. 

4. Pooroosh Pureechai, or the Test 0 
Man; a work containing the moral doc 
trines of the Hindoos; being a transla 
tion‘from the Sanskrit into that dialect 
of the Hindoostanee language generally 
spoken in the upper provinces of Hin- 
doostan: by Tarineechurn Mitr, He 
Moonshee in the Hindoostanee depa't 
ment. a 

5. The second volume of Haringtom 
Analysis of the Laws and Regulatwns 
enacted by the government in counc™ 
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5.] New Works published and preparing in the East Indies. 449 


s. A Translation of the story of Sooh- of the Understanding ; formerly trans- 


J.sinto English verse, by James Atkin- lated by Muolovee Hufeez-ood-den, 


Py 


3 
sil 
a 


esq. This is considered as one of Moonshee to the Resident at Dihlee, 
-e most beautiful and interesting epi- from the Persian Iyari-Dunish, or Touch- 
des in the Shahnamu of Firduosee. stone of Knowledge, written by the fa- 
ne original Persian will be annexed, mous Ubool Fazl, by order of the Em- 
ken from 2 manuscript copy collated peror Ukbur. It eonsists of 16 chapters, 
oder the superintendance of Dr. Lums- which contain many beautiful tales ex- 


Vin, Professor of Arabic and Persian in pressed in the finest dialect of the Hin- 


Vee Colleze. Notes are added to illus- doostanee language ; and most of the 
Fate peculiar beauties and allusions. terms of thought and speech employed 


7, Qumoos, a well-known Arabic Lexi- by the superior class of natives are here 


| om, to be edited by Shuekh Uhmed, a_ to be found reduced to the standard of 


amed native of Arabia, at present at- common life, and adapted to its most 
ached to the Arabic department of the familiar incidents. 


fillege. 3. Ridya Durpun, or The Mirror of 


8. A Grammar of the Telinga lan- Science; from the Uwudh Bilas, ori 


Juve; by the Rev. Wm. Carey, Pro-  ginally written in the Poorbee Bhasha by 


wor of the Sunskrit, Bengalee, and Sree La Kavi, ahout 170 years ago, and 
Wurliutta languages in the College of now for the first time translated into 


Wirt William. This work bas been pub- that peculiar dialect of the Hindee usu- 


shed . 


: ally spoken by the Sipahees. This work 
0, A Chinese Grammar; by the Rev, contains, besides the History of Ramu, 


Vir. Morrison, Chinese Secretary to the an abstract of almost all the arts and 
Pompany’s Supercargoes at Canton. sciences known to the Hindoos, and.is 
his work is likely to prove one of the yenerally considered as one of the most 


dost valuable results: of European ap- valuable and curious works in the lan- 


Pication and ability towards opening a guage. The translation is executed by 
ath to the acquirement of the difficult, Mirzaee Beg, a native of Uwudh, under 


ol almost unknown language of which the superintendence of Capt. Roebuck. 

‘reats. : _ 4. A Punjabee Dictionary, explained 
10. Nuladyn, a celebrated romance, in Persian and Hisdoostanee ; by Moon- 
0 be edited by Babooram Pundit, fore shee Kasheeraj, a native of the Punjab. 
wrly translated by Fuzee into Persian A translation of the New Testament 


Bese, under the title of Nuldumun. into the Hindoostanee Language, has just 


The following are now in the press, or been published. 

reparing for publication :— Rewards have been granted by the 
l. A Translation of the New Testa- College Couneil for the following manu- 
wnt into Arabic; by the united labours script works by learned natives, depo- 


P'the Rev. Thomas Thomason and Na-_ sited in the College Library. 
@mel Sabat. It is printing with a 1. Deewani Juan; by Bunée Nurayun, 


fautiful new type, and is advanced as undertaken at the suggestion of Capt. 
was the fourth Gospel. This version Roebuck; containing an alphabetical 
"8 originally commenced by the late list of most of the Hindoostanee poets, 
‘ned and indefatigable Rev. H. Mar- with specimens of their various styles, 
i, who, being obliged to quit the coun- giving at the same time a short account 
yfor the benefit of his health, resigned of their lives. _ 

superintendence of the work to Mr. 2. Wuseetoon Nuho, a valuable Trea- 
‘ompson. No pains are spared to rens tise upon Arabic Syntax; by Muoluvee 
“tit as faithful to-the original, and as ‘Toolab Ulee, Oriental Librarian to the 
Homatical as possible. ’ College. 
* Ahirud-ufroz, or the Enlightener 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY Of ARTS. Miss Ann Cracur, of Chester, who 
THE Thirty-second Volume of the received the gold medal for a method of 
Tausactions of the Society of Artshas producing new potatoes throughout the 
‘“tmade its appearance, and contains, winter months, gives the following ac- 
® sual, a selection from the papers count of her process:—“TI prepare a 
Sl were entitled té premiums in proper quantity of red sand, rather of a 
whe loamy nature, and mix it up with a pro- 
‘Ew Monxaucy Mac.—No. 17. Vor. Ii. 3.N 
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portion of lime in powder, viz. about one 
third, or one-half, about 14 days betore 
I use it. This soil is to be spread about 
thiee inches thick at the bottom of any 
vld wooden box, or on a very dry brick 
cellar floor. The cellar ought nor to be 
exposed to the frost, nor yet too much 
contined trom the air. [then procure a 
measure or two of large potatoes of a 
prior year’s growth; the sorts I preter 
are the red apple potatoe, the pink eyes, 
or Mr. Curwen’s purple potatoes. I set 
these on the soil whole, about three 
inches apart, with the crown or the 
principal eye to the soil in preference, 
but J put no soil overthem. ‘Ihe pota- 
toes which I sent you were produced 
from potatoes thus placed about the 20th 
of September, which allows from ten to 
twelve weeks for their growth; they 
grew at the bottom of the old potatoes, 
and were attached to them. The old 
potatoes also threw out numerous sprouts 
or stalks, with many potatoes growing on 
them, but these sprouts were killed by 
the very intense frost of the preseut win- 
ter (Janu. 1814) and as [ found them to 
damaye both the new potatves and the 
old sets, 1 removed them. I have no 
doubt that these sprouts would have pro- 
duced a crop of potatoes, if the frost bad 
not damaged them. 

“ The original potatoes for planting 
whole, for sets in September, should be 
such as were of perfect growth in the 
October of the preceding year, and well 
preserved during the winter: the sprouts 
winch shoot from them should be re- 
moved by the end of April, and these 
sprouts, which will be trom 6 to 20 
miches long, may be planted with all 
their fibres in a garden tor a first crop, 
About June 15th the potatue sets must 
besprit agai, and the sprouts plauted 
for a second crop; and in September 
the potatoe sets must be sprit a third 
time, and the sprouts of thus last pro- 
duce thrown away ag useless. At the 
end of September the original or seed 
potatoe is to be gently placed on the 
suils as betorementioned fora Christinas 
crap. At the end of three montlis at 
furthest the old potatoes should be care- 
tuly twisted trom the new ones, and the 
sprouts taken off the old potatoe; and 
the old potatve is then to be placed on 
its bottom or side, on a tresh bed of soil 
prepared as before, and lett to produce 
ayother cro} from fresh eves placed ext 
the soil; as vou are toubserve that the 
old potatve should nut be set or placed 
¢wice on the same side, and you must 


cuke care at that time tu remove the 


[June } 


sprouts, to prevent the moisture rottin: 
the old potatoe. By the ahove method 
I have had four crops of new potatye 

from one potatoe, exclusive of these pre 

duced from the sprouts planted in the 
garden in April and June, from which, | 
obtained two crops of well-grown pota 
toes in September end October, weiyl). 
ing trom 8 to 12 ounces each: the crops 
were very plentiful in proportion to t) 

quantity planted.” 

The committee observe that they he- 
lieve no method ef raising early potu- 
toes will be found more cheap and easy 
in management than this; the potatoes 
are remarkably well flavoured, and may 
be kept longer without prejudice after 


gathering, before dressed, than potatoes) 


grown in the natural ground, 

Mr. Wa. Hookey, master boat-buil- 
der at Woolwich dock-yard, who re- 
ceived a gold medal fer his improved 
method of bending timber employed in 
ship-building, states that by this method 
a saving of 15001. will be made in build 
ing a 74-gun ship, and a general saving 
to the country of 50,0001. per annum, 
besides giving a constant supply of tim. 
ber which cannot be otherwise obtained, 
His machine has been repeatedly tried 
at Woolwich, and found to answer every 
intended purpose. On the 2d of May, 
1813, he bent the largest piece of timber 
that ever was bent in Englandto a 4 ft. 
8 inch curve, 30 ft. long and 16 inches 
square, for a floor-timber tor the Black 
Prince of 74 guns, in eight minutes, 
which was a saving of 121. in one floor- 
timber. He declares trom experience, 
that Sussex oak is the best m the world 
for elasticity and durability, and that the 
produce of the south-west parts of Kent, 


and north-east of Lampshire, is next 


quality: 

Mr.Woopatt received the society's si 
ver medal for a wind-up bedstead for sick 
or lame persons, by which their posite: 
can be easily altered without occasion 
ing pain or fatigue. It works smoothly 
without any jerks, and by one rack only 
which enables one attendant to raise 0 
depress the bed at pleasure. Mr. Wood 
all can furnish bedstends on this con 
struction at the rate of $6s. each, and 
old bed may be easiiy altered to th 
plan. Ile can also, if necessary, lowe 
the foot part of the bed by the same 
inovement, so as to make the bed a 
swer the purposes of a chair. 

Mr. F, Forscn, of Oxford-street, # 
ceived a gold medal tor his method ° 
teaching young persons to read 4 
Wiite; and five guineas were rote? © 
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\, Tuomas Keywortn, of Sleaford, 
> colushire, for a similar invention, 
ise principle of both is indeed the sane; 
former employs glass fine greyen or 
 oghened on one side, and the lartrer 
y iblets of transparent horn, underneath 
sich the copies for writing are placed. 

ipon the first the letters are traced with 
;siate pencil, red chalk, steatite, Wc., 
nd with a pen and ink upon the second, 

Jon which the writing 1s wiped whilst 
: aull wet. 

Yr. 1. Boyce describes his invention 
Jia lite-boat, or satety-buoy, for which 
Dre silver medal and ten guineas were 
Jwted to him, as follows :—* It may he 
“Tyde of wooden laths, nailed upon cir- 
“jular wooden. frames, torming two cy- 

}aders with a pointed end. These 
Jiames are secured together with bars 
Ppatending across through both cylinders. 
“}(pou the outside ot the cylinders should 
Yr plac ed a coat ot linen orcotton cloth, 

‘ ad with water-proof size or cement, 

dwer which two or three layers of brown 
“Antched paper, well cemented, should be 
jad; over that another layer or coat of 
“Fuen or cotton cloth should be cement- 
“dd; and lastly, a covering of strong can- 
Jas, well secured, cemented, and painted, 

4 Ihis boat is so contrived that it 1s im- 
material which side hes uppermost in 
he water, as botir sides are separately 
applied with a siniilar set of masts, sprit- 
ail, and rigging, ready for setting up, 
nd when the boat is cut aw: y from the 
mrt of the ship where it hangs ready 
ir use, the man fallen overboard, when 
le gets upon it, can hoist that mast und 
al whieh lies uppermost, and follow the 
“ap with nearly equal speed. ‘The pad- 
leanswers Lhe purpose of a rudder to 
‘eer by, aud one only is MeCessary, as it 
an be easily drawn out whichever side 
suppermost. The proper length of the 
at is about 9 feet; the diameter of 
he cylmmder 12 inches, and the width of 
Ne grating between them 12 inches; the 
eigth of each mast 9 feet, with saiis 
id sprits in proportion, ‘The weight of 
‘ewhole is about 1801bs.; the price 
out 10 guineas; and it will carry 250 
Ss. weight, with the grating clear of the 
water, The size, or cement, for uniting 
nd covering the apparatus, should be 
wade from equal weights of mastic, in- 
‘thse,-rosin, and fine-cut cotton or cow- 
wir: these are to be melted together 
"th some powdered calcined oyster- 
Yells, and all mixed while boiling into 
‘trong mass, which grows harder the 
“ger it hes in water. Where calcined 
‘ershells cannot be got, quick-line 
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will answer as a substitute. Besides the 
saving of the lives of persons who fall 
overboard, this boat has the advantage 
of being able to carry a person safe to 
land where no other boat could venture, 
and convey arope or dispatches on shore 
that would be the means of preserving 
both ship and crew in cases of emer- 
gency. 

Mr. THomas CirGaorn gives a de- 
scription of a buoyant line, designed for 
the same useful purpose as the preced- 
log invention, It consists of hempen 
webbing, or flaxen inkle, with a heart of 
cork sufficient to make it float in water. 
He proposes that it should be from 100 
to 40U yards long, wound round a reel 
permanentiv fixed at the ship’s stern, 
within reach of the man at the helm. 
To the end of this line is attached a 
wooden float, ballasted so as to carry a 
vane to show the direction and extent 
of line when in the water. 

Mr. Jonn Mitten, of Bedford, has 
subuutted to the society a method of 
saving persons trom drowning when the 
ice breaks under them. Its simplicity, 
and capability ef universal application, 
strongly recommend it to notice. The 
apparatus consists of two poles, each 
20 feet long, cut out of a two-inch deal 
plank. A leather strap, to buckle long 
enough to go over a person’s shoulder, 
is iixed to one of them. The person 
using it grasps this pole with one of his 
arms, and there fixes it by means of the 
strap going over his opposite shoulder, 
The other pole, to one end of which a 
cord is fastened, he carries in his hand, 
tor the purpose of conveying it to the 
person in distress, and which, by means 
of the cord, he is enabled to do ata 
considerable distance. Should a greater 
degree of baoyancy than the pole 
itself possesses be deemed requisite, it 
might be produced by a small quantity 
of cork, fastened either to the middle 
or euds. 

Mr. H. E. Srevers, of Lower Thames- 
street, hada gold medal awarded him, 
for the communication of his method of 
curing herrings caught in the British seas 
inthe Dutch manner. ‘This gentleman 
has been employed jn curing herrings 
upwards of 20 years, twelve of which 
he passed in Holland. For the last four 
years he has annually exported from 3 to 
4,000 barrels of herrings of this cure to 
the Continent, and small quantities ac- 
tually to Amsterdam, besides large orde:s 
for the West Indies; the whole of the 
lish being caught by vesse.s sent to sea 
on his account, and cured under his 
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direction. The method pursued is as 
fullows :—As soon as the fish ure taken, 
they are gutted, and afterwards sprinkled 
with salt in their own blood, wm large 
square, round, or oval tubs, about a foot 
and abalf deep, where the fish are well 
stirred together, that the salt may take 
equal effect. The barrels must be ready 
to use iustantaneously for packing with 
salt, four barrels of which are used to 
14 barrels (a last) of fish, They are then 
headed up, and placed in the ship’s hold: 
in about four or five duys they are 
opened tor filling up, and care ‘oust be 
taken to keep them in this state, other- 
wise they will become rancid or rusty. 
On being brought into port, they are 
repacked as occasion may require, in 
packages suitable to the market for which 
they are destined. For home consump- 
tion and the Baltic trade, they merely 
require to be filled; but for the West 
Indies they must be repacked in smal! 
kegs, of about one vallon each, with the 
addition of two pounds of salt to each 
keg. 

On a minute examination of the her- 
rings produced to the committee, it ap- 
peared, that those caught in the deep 
sea olf Shetland, were tatter and tuller 
of milts and roes than those caught on 
the coast of Yarmouth. Mr. Sievers 
stated, that herrings are generaily known 
under the denominations of the St. Mi- 
chact’s, the Highland, and = the long- 
shotten herring; and that the deep-sea 
ishing 1s carried on in sloops, each car- 
rying ten or twelve hands. ‘These are 
obliged to yo to Shetland to clear out 
according to act of parhament, about 
the 16th of June, and have thew to re- 
turn to commence the fishery at Buchan 
Ness otf Peterhead, on the 24th of June, 
and thus suffer great disadvantages, by 
delays from wind and weather, in an 
unnecessary voyage of 300 miles. The 
herrings caught in the deep sea off Buchan 
Ness are large, fat, and full-bell:ed; they 
are also richeg in flavour, and more 
estecined for home consumption and for 
tue Continent, but do not keep so well 
as the lanker fish caught near Yarmouth, 
which last are better calculated tor the 
West India markets. The fishery there 
is carried ov iw September and October, 
as the herrings come down the German 
Ocean. . 

Mr. Putrriirs Lonpon has communi- 
cated a process for curing herrings, pil- 
chards, mackarel, sprats, &c. which way 
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become of extensive utility, by presery. 
ing large quantives of thesevarious kinds 
of fish for food, which might otherwise 
be wasted in very abundant seasons. 
This is sufficiently evident trom the face 
that in January, 1814, sprats pickled by 
this method were seiling to the poor of 
Spitalfields at the rate of one penny per 
pound, In the same year upwards of 
25,000 mackarel, S00 barrels of herrings, 
and 50 of sprats, were cured at Rains. 
gate by this process, which ts as {oy}. 
lows:— | 

Reservoirs of any size, vats, or casks, 
perfectly water-tight, should be about 
half filled with brine, made by dissolving 
about 28 parts of solid salt in 72 of fresy 
water. The fish, as fresh as possible, 
gutted or not, must be plunged into this 
fully saturated brine in such quantity as 
nearly to fill the reservoir, and after re 
Iaining quite immersed five or six days, 
they will be fit to be packed a usual 
with large grained solid salt, and ex- 
ported to the hottest climates. As brine 
is ulways weakest at the upper part, in 
order to keep it of a uniform saturation 
a woogen lattice-work frame, of such 
size as to be easily let into the inside of 
the reservoir, 1s sunk an inch or two 
under the suriace of the brine, tor the 
purpose of suspending upon it lumps of 
one or two pounds, or larger, of solid 
salt, which effectually saturate whatever 
moisture may exude from the fish, and 
thus*the brine will be continued ot the 
utmost strength so long.as any part of 
the lumps remains undissolved. ‘The so- 
lidity of the lumps admits of their being 
applied ‘several times, or whenever the 
reserveirs are replenished with fish; and 
the brine, although repeatedly used, does 
not putrefy ; nor do the fish, if kept un- 
der the surface, ever become rancid. _ 

Mr. London adds, that all provi 
sions are best preserved by this method, 
especially bacon, which, when thus 
‘ured, is not so lable to become rusty, 
as when done by the usual method of 
rubbing with salt, and is nevertheless 
etiectually cured. 

In this volume a deserved tribute of 
respect is paid to the Jate Sir WILLIAM 
DotBen, who was a member of the s0 
ciety from the year 1759, and a zealous 
promoter of the arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, of his country. Pretixed to 
it is a portrait of him, engraved by W ar- 
ren, from a picture by Brown in We 


Hall of Christchurch, Oxford. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


IN APRIL AND MAY, 


WITH CRITICAL REMARAS, 


AGRICULTURE, 
Practical Observations on the Improve- 


} entand Management of -Mountain Sheep 


Tle aR ae 


= ind Sheep Farms. By John Little, vo. 


gs. 6d. 
ANATOMY. . 

Sketch of the new Anatomy and Physio- 
zy of the Brain and Nefvous System of 
Ws a a . 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, considered as 
gmprehn ling a complete System of Zoo- 
somy ; with Observations on its tendency to 


1 the Improvement of Education, of Punish- 
} ment, and of the Treatment of Insanity. By 
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Thomas Forster, F. L. S. of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. 

We were for some tine at a loss in what light to 
consider this curious tract, whether as a design to 
wnter the reader by an afiected explanation of 
aniology, or as the real exposition of the author's 
aquiescence in that doctrine. It seems, how- 
eer, that Mr. Forster is a sincere believer in tbe 
vondertul discovery, that all the faculties of man, 
both intellectual and moral, are dependant on the 
peculiar conformation of his skull; and with thas 


Jcoutiction, he recommends the study very ear. 


uestiy as necessary to tutors and jurists. Hence- 


4 forth, therefore, much time may be spared in edu- 


gion by examining the outside of childrens’ heads 


(4in order to determine what is best adapted for 
B weir internal improvement; and when « criminal 


appears at the bar, the labour of siftiug evidence 
nay be dispensed with by a professioual investiga- 
non of the organs whicii lead those unhappy per- 
sons who have them most prominently to robbery 
wd murder, or as they are here quaintly denomi- 
wied, “ covetiveness” and “ destructiveness.” 
ARTS, FINE. 
The Principles of Practical Perspective, 


‘Jocontaining Rules for delineating Designs on 


various Surfaces, and taking Views trom Na- 

ture. By Richard Brown, royal 4to. 2I.2s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Supplement to the Memoirs of the Life, 


Writings, and professional Works of Sir 
_} oshua Reynolds, Knt. late President of the 


Royal Academy; comprising additional 
Anecdotes of his distinguished contempora- 
les. By James Northcote, Esq. R. A. 4to. 
15s. 

Professional biography has many advantages pe- 
tular to itself, being, when well executed, ac si- 
‘ably adapted to improve those who aie engaged 
‘A the same line of study; and also calculated to 
make those who are not better acquainted than 
“ey otherwise would be with the dithcu!ties 
the science, and the particular merits of those 
*20 have excelled in it. Of modern painters we 
“eld name none the life of whom is so truly in- 
Wuctive in all points as that of Reynolds ; aad 
Serefore it was with great pleasure we found this 
teresting article of biography undertaken by one 
"ose intimacy with the venerable President, 
ded to his own acknowledged genius in the same 
"8k, qualified him in a special manner for the 
Ktlormance, The entire work of Mr. Northcote, 
4cependent of the rich fund of origina! entcriuin- 
“ut which it afferds respecting Sir Joshux and 





his contemporaries, abounds with iastruciios fom 
which every artist may derive the most ¢ssecual 
and lasting benetit. 

Some Account of the Life, Ministry, and 
Writings of tue iate Rev. Thos. Robinson, 
M. A., Vicar of Sc. Mary’s, Leicester, by 
the Rev. kdw. Thos. Vaughan,-M. A. vo. 
l2Qs. | 

The Politica! Life of William Wildman, 
Viscount Barnington, compiled trom original 
Papers by his brother, Shace, Bishop of Dur- 
ham. vo, 6s., laige paper 1as. 

Memoirs ot Mr. Jas. H. Waod, late Sur- 
geon, of Lancaster, who died Dec. 30, 1834, 
includmg his Conversion and happy Death. 
By the Kev. Phos. Wood. 2s. 6d. 

BOTANY. 

Flora Londinensis. By the late Wm.Car- 
tis, enlarged and continued by Geo, Greaves, 
F, O.8., and Wm. Jackson idooker, FP. R. 
and L S. Pan L, royal folio, 10s., co- 
loured 16s. 

CLASSICS. 

Callimachi gua supersunt, recensuit ct 
cum netarum de'eciu, ediait Carolus Jacobus 
Bloma@eld, A. M. vo, 14s, 

DIVINITY, 

A Selection of the Psalms of David from 
the Version of the late Rev. James Merrick. 
‘To whieh is appeaded, a Collection of Hymns 
adapted to the principal Festivals of the Es- 
tablished Church. Royal 1gmo. 3s. 6d. 

The Bible, and nothing but the Bible, the 
Religion of the Church of England; being 
an Answer tothe Letter of an Unitarian Lay 
Seceder. By the Bishop of St. David. 6s. 

Apostolical Preaching considered, or an 
Examination of St. Paul’s Epistles. s6vo. 
lus. 6d. 

the Saints’ Day Catechism. By J. W. 
Middleton, M.A. 2s. 

A Review of the Rev. 1. Norris’s Attack 
on the Bible Society. by the Rev. W. Dea!- 
try, B. D. F.R.S. 1s, 6d. 
~ Sermons. By the Rev. Thornhill Kidg. 
2 vols. Svo. 16s. 

The Sovereignty of God, or his Universa: 
Empire; two Sermons, preached in the 
Church of St. Dunstan in the West, Londo:. 
By Richard Lloyd, A. M., Vicar. 4s, 

DRAMA, 

Ina,a Tragedy. By Mis. Wilmot. svc. 
35s. 

EDUCATION. | 

Systematic Education, o: Elementary In- 
Strucnion in the various Departments of L:- 
terature and Science., By the Rev.W., Shep- 
herd, the Rev. J. Joyce, and the Rev. Lanr 
Carpenter, LL.D. 2 vols, avo. 11. 11s. 6d. 


Hints to the Patrons and Directors of 


Schools, principally intended to show that 
the benefits derived from the new modes of 
teaching may be increased by a partia} adop- 
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4) New Publications, with Critical Remarks. 


By Mrs. Fii- 


tion of the plan of Pestalozzi. 
7vabeth Hamiltor. 22mo0. 7s. 

shore Introduction to the Greck Lan- 
fuace., Svo. &s. Gil. 

A new Game for teaching vouns People 
Genealogy and Chronology, ‘blended with 
the most remarkable Events of the History of 
Bagland. Iss. 

; GOGRATHY. 

Alcedo’s Geographical and Historical Dic- 

tionary of America and the West Indies. By 


G. A. Thompson, Vol. V. and last, 4to. 


GRAMMAR. 

French Phraseology. Third edition, 12mo. 
pp. 248, 4 vols. 

She Students of languages are often Hable to 
fall into gross mmproprieties, both m speaking ‘and 
writing, for the want of paying a proper attention to 
rie peculiarities of idiomatic pliraseology. This 
iy particularfy the case with those who have learnt 
Piench superficially, or in the ordinary course of 
eiutation; and hence it is that s0 many wihimsiea! 
b unders are committed by Englishmen when they 
attempta conversation in that tongne. Asthe pre- 
sentlittie volume ts well calculated to correct this 
commen error, by making the variousidioms of the 
Frenei clearly understood, according to a regular 
classification of subjects, we can cheerfully recom. 
mendittoall who are engaged in the study of that 
lauguace, particularly young persons, who wall 
Jearu things from it as well as words. 

HISTORY. 

Essai Historique, Politique, et Moral, sur 
les Révolutions Anciennes et Modernes. Par 
F, A. de Chateaubriand. svo. 

Ttis pustily observed by the editor, that this essay 
eeald not have made its appearance at a mare fa- 
Yourable tune, the revolutionary hydrahaving untor- 
tunatelvonce more renred its head in France,in the 
person of the elild and championot Jacobinism. The 
work, however, merits higher praise, being sure to 
command the attention, not only of statesmen and 
piilosoplers, but of all who feel interested in the 
welfare of the community in which they live. The 
author considers tie moral cor ruption of the 
French es the principal source of their imisfor- 
tunes. He then takes a comprehensive vrew of the 
abolition of the monarchies of Greece in tavour of 
republhicenista, with which he mgeniously compares 
tie democratic trenzy of the Trench revolutionists. 
* striking resemblauce is traced between the 
Athbentans and Parisians, and parallels are also 

wu between Persia ond Germeny, Macedon and 
Prussia, Tyre and Holland, Egypt and modern 
btaly, Sevtiia and Switzecriand, and between Car- 
trace end England. The wars of the Greeks are 
compared with the revolutionary ones of the 
Ferench; and tie plulosophers of the age of Alex- 
HOder are contrasted with those of modern times: 
and to the account of the mistortunes of Dionysius 
r added a catalogue of princes who have been ob- 
liced to wander in foreign lands. The murders of 
Anis of Sparta, Charles }. of kngland, and Louis 
NVI. of France, occupy a long and eloquent chap- 
ter; and the work ends by a short investigation of 
the intluence of the Reformation, and the doe- 
trines of the philosophers under Louis XV. upon 
the French revolution. 


An authentic Narrative of the Invasion of 
France in 1814. By M. de Beauchamp, au- 
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thor of the History of the War of La Vey. 
dée, &c. 2 vols. §vo. 11. Is. 
Notwithstanding the sudden and great chane 


re 
which has taken piacc intnre situation of Tran e. 
‘se Volumes will be found to possess uacommoey 


interest, which is rather heightened than ine 
pressed by what has happened in that country, — 
Hfere the reader will be able to trace the ote: ‘ 
tions of the allies with the wtmost precision: and 
woatis of equal rmpeortance, he wiil heve discover 
the secret history of those scenes which have co 
much confounded tie sagactty of existing politi. 
cians, and which are likely to exereise the specu. 
lating genius of future ages. The work is the pro. 
duction of an entightened mind; and thoush 
marked by a strong spirit of hostility to the tyrant 
who tor amoment bas succeeded in galaing posses. 
Sion of Paris, itis drawn up with great judgment 
and coneour, 

Memoirs of the War of the French in 
Spain. By M. de Rocca, an Officer of Hus- 
sais, and Knight of the Order of the Legion 
of Honour, Svo. 9s. 

This voluine exhibits a very curious pictereof the 
monntaiscers of Spain, besides affording much in. 
jormation with respect to the military opera ions 
carried on inthat country during the unprincipled 
occupaucy of it by the nyyrmidous of Buonaparte. 
The autnor writes ike a manot teeliug, who wes 
fully sensible of the mmsustice of the war, while bis 
mithtars duties compelied him to take a part in it. 
His narrative is wholly divested of national and 
professional vanity, though itis minute in detail, 
aud abundant in anecdote. 

[listory ot the Kings of England, by Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, with notes, &c. by the 
Rev. John Shaipe, B. A. late of ‘Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, curate of Elstead and Treyford, 
Sussex. Royal ato. sl. 3s. 

The Character of Moses established for 
Veracity as a Historian, recording Events 
subsequent to the Deluge. By the Rev, Jo- 
seph Townsend, M. A. Vol. HH, 4to, 11.16: 

Hora Pelasgicae 3 containing an biquiry 
into the Osigin and Language of the Pelasgi, 
or ancient Inhabitants of Greece. By Her- 
bert Marsh, D.D. F. R.S. Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge. Part I. 8vo. 
rer od. 

Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores Yeteres. 
Auctore Garolp O'Connor, S.'T.D, Tom. 
}., 4to. 21. 2s. 

History of Merchant Taylors’ School from 
its foundation to the present time. By the 
Rev. H. B. Wilsen, B. D. second under- 
master. 40. 4]. 4s. 

LAW. 

The Trial of James Ripley and others for 
the Murder of Jane Watson, shot in the 
Riot in Qld Burlington-street, March 7; 
1815. 8vo. 3s. 

A new Fable of the Rates of the Assessed 
Taxes pavable from the sth April, 163%» 
with the Rules for charging them. By G. 
I’, Andrewes, attorney, Bristol. 2s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, XC. 

An Essay on the Venereal Diseases W 
have been confounded with Syphilis. 
Rich. Carmichael, M. R. 1. A. President of 


hich 
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ae Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. 
ryt I. 4to. 11. Ss. 

Researches on Consumption and other 
pisorders of the Lungs; from the French of 
By Wim. Barrow, M. D. Li- 
8vO. 12S. 

Observations on the Bulam Fever which 


Jigs of late years prevailed in the West In- 
J ges, America, Gibraltar, Cadiz, and other 


parts of Spain. By Wm. Pym, esq. deputy 


| inspector of Hospitals. 


Additional Reports on the Effects of a pe- 


8 caliar Regimen in Cases of Cancer, Scrofula, 
Fconsumption, Asthma, and other Chronic 


Diseases. By William: Lambe, M. D. svo. 
125. 

Commentaries on the Treatment of the 
By Edw. Geoghegan, of 
the College of Surgeons, Dublin. — 6s. 6d. 

Statement of the early symptoms which 
lad to Water inthe Brain. By G.D. Yates, 
M.D. 8vo,. 5s. 

Treatise on the Diseases of the Absorbent 
System. By W.Goodlad. svo. 7s. 6d. 
‘Observations on the Animal Economy. 
By a Physician, §vo. 6s. 

METAPHYSICS. 

The Philosophy of Human Nature: con- 
ining a complete Theory of Human Inte- 
sts; to which is alded, an Essay on the 
Origin of Evil. By John Duncan, svo. 
los, 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
An Inquiry into the present State of the 


Pa British Navy, together with Reflections on 
V> : 


the late War with America, its possible Con- 
By an bnglishman, 


Ata tine when experience has forced conviction 
whoa the most obstinate mind, and drawn from it 
the reluctant acknowledgment, that our naval 
power may be rivalled and shaken in « quarter 
Vhere it could least have expected to find a com- 
petilor, the most vigilant attention ought to be 
vid #» those abuses and errors which bave crept 
nto an establishment that so essentially aifects our 
dational existence. The patriotic author of this 
vat, who is evidently a navat officer of consicder- 
Ne ability and ebservation, has penetrated ito 
“we arcana of the complicated machine: ant laid 
en, with equal judgment and spirit, those ev ls 


Bich, though too zenerally slighted. because they 


ave so long existed, canker the vital parts of the 
Wtem, avd threatea its absolute ruin, unless some 
Wulary measures are adopted to correct the inala- 
‘y,aud to couuteract the efforts of those who ae 
Mliting by our apathy, 

Anecdotes Parisiennes. 
& bound. 

ils is one of the most amusing’ collections of 
Heedotes that we have ever met with, and far ex- 


12mo0. pp. 247, 


“eds the generality of our jest beoks. being equal 
J*ity without avy of that valgarity and obsceni- 


Y With which they are commently distigured. 


French Letters, with a translation into 
‘aglish, 2amo. 4s. bound. 

Au excellent little volume, extremely well 
“pied tor the edification of young persons in 
“wrals, as well as to improve thent ia the kuow- 
Cf the Prenen language, aud the elo ygance of 


oS 
y Wis poco 
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*Remains of the late John Tweddell; 
being a Selection ot his Leturs, written from 
various parts of the Continent; togethec 
with a republication of his Prolusiones Ju- 
veniles, an Appendix, Containing some Ac- 
count of the Author’s Journal, MS.S., Col- 
lections, Drawings, &c. and of their extra- 
ordinary disappearance ; and a Biographical 
Memoir by the Editor, the Rev, Robert 
‘Tweddell, A.M. 4to. 31. 3s. 

Journal of Peurose, a Seaman, 
Svo. 11, 4s. 

Heraldry of Crests, selected from theWorks 
of Nesbet, Guillim, M‘Kenzie, Edmondson, 
&c., Comprising upwards of 2,500 Crests 
of the most distinguished families in the 
United Kingdom, from the Crusades to the 
present time. By J. P, Elvin, 18mo. os. 

France aud England, or Scenes in each, 
compiled from the original Papers of Fd- 
ward Castleton Gifford, esq. 2 vols, 1¢mo. 
10s. 6d, 

Spirit of the Public Journals for 18)4. 
Vol. XVIII. 12mo0. 7s. 

Fragmenta Antiquitatis, or Ancient Te- 
nures and Jocular Customs of Manors. By 
Thos. Blount, esq.3; with considerable addt- 
tions by H. M. Beckwith, 4to, 21. 12s. 6d. 
fine 3]. us. 

Harmonies of Nature. By J. B.H. de St. 
Pierre; translated from the French by W. 
Meeston, A, M. 3 vols. 8vo. il. 16s. 

The Baronetage of England ; a new edi- 
tion, enlarged with the genealogies of 106 
baronets, By John Debrett, 2 vols. 11. $s. 

Public Disputation of the Students of the 
College of Fort William, Bengal, before Earl 
Moiza, Governor-general, with his Lordship’s 
Discourse, June 20, 1814. $vo. 3s. 

A Treatise on Gas Light, exhibiting a De- 
scription of the Apparatus and Machinery 
best calculated for making Coal Gas, and 
the Methods of applying it as a substitute for 
Candles and Lamps. By Frederick Accun, 
Royal svo. 12s, “ 

The Rights of the British Navy asserted 
and defended. 

Display, a Tale for young People. By Jane 
Taylor, one of the authors of Original Poems 
for Infant Minds. fc. Svo. 6s. 

Kirby’s- Wonderful Museum. Vol. V. 12s 

NAVIGATION, 

A Practical Treatise on finding the Lati- 
tude and Longitude at Sea; froin the French 
of M. de Rosel. By Thomas Myers, A. M. 
SvO. 16s, 


4 vols. fe 


NOVELS, 
Varieties of Life ; or Conduct and Conse- 
quences, By the Author of Sketches of 
Character, In 3 vols. 


An ingenious friend of our's published a whim 
sical hook some years ago, with the title of tLe 
‘ Miseries of Hluman Life,” to the catalogue ia 
wiich we would mostfeelingly add from our de we 
bought experience, te sad task of having ven 
obliged to wade through these Uiree incompre! ca- 
sible voiumes, Where characters are vrougnt iv 


gether a One kuUW, Luw, Od ciicuustaucas «are 
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related, of which itis impossible to conceive the 
meaning. 

Curse of Ulrica; 
Koights of Riddarholmen. 
mance. 3 vols. 18s. 

The Neville Family. By M. Despaurrins. 
3 vols. 123s. 6d. 

Celebrity, or the Unfortunate Choice. By 
Mrs. Pilkington. 3 vols. 15s. 

La Nature et les Sdciétés, ou Ariane et 
Guaither. Par Joseph Lavallee. 4 vols. 
1. Is. 


or the White Cross 
A Swedish Ro- 


roETRY. 


Conversation: a Didactic Poer:. In three 
Parts, By Wm. Cooke, Esq. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister at Law, &c. &c. 4th 
edition. 12mo. 5s. 

We feel crest plessure in announcing this new 
and enlarced edition of a very useful as woll as 
entertaining poem. The f conversation is 
ef much higher importance to the comfort of so- 
ciety, and the improvement of individuals, than ts 
commonly fmagined; and the little work before 
as, independent of its poetical merit, which is 
truly considerable, may be recommended as an ex- 
cellent manual of practical instruction for young 
persons in particalar, teaching them the means of 
acquiring an accomplishment on which no small 


art « 


pork 
The present edition is enriched by a characteristic 
review of Dr. Jobnsor.’s celebrated literary club, 
the leading members of which are here drawn with 


n of human happiness may be said to depend. 


great judgment and feeling. 
Bouts Rimes ; or the Poetical Pastimes of 
a few Hobblers round the base of Parnassus. 
Second Edition. §yo. 2s. 
These are the “ extempornneous 
versesnaking brotherhood at Aasiruther in Scot- 


effusions of a 


land;” the presiding bard of which fraternity issues 
leng strings of rhymes for the exercise of his bre- 
threu’s fertile genius, and here we have some witty 
«pecimens of their labours. The editors thus mo- 
destly speak of their asssociation, and of the pro. 
ductions to which it has given birth: “indeed we 
ure little creatures, and are not very ambitious; 
we shall leave it to Messrs. Campbell Scott, &c. 
to ‘ep with their wings the deuble summit of Par- 
uassus. They are stong eag'es—we are little but- 
te: dies, poor feeble worms, that have spent the first 
period of our existence in the eradies of our na- 
1..e@ cabbaces, but are now, throngh the quickening 
ifuence of Apollo, fitted and endowed with wings 
of transitory beauty, to flutter a moment round the 
lowly heather of the foot of tne hill of song.” But 
theuch it must be admitted that there are not very 
sublime flights exhibited in this collection, the 
whole will afford much amusement, aud some of 
the pieces indicate a poctical fancy of no ordinary 
powers. 

The Veils, or the Triumph of Constancy, 
By Miss Porden, 8vo. 10s. 6a. 

“*Armaceddon. By the Rev. Geo. Town- 
send, B.A. The first eight beoks. 4to. 
1}. 11s, 6d. 

Ancient Scotish Poems, published from 
the M.S. of George Bannatyne, 1508. 8vo. 
1l. 1s. 

Eloise and other Poems. 
Lady. cfr. 8vo. 


Cad ‘ 
4> tiule 
Tre Bride of Sestos. 


By a young 


A Classic Tale. 


=. Joe 
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Poems. By Wm. Wordsworth. Inclyg 
ing Lyrical Ballads and the Miscellanegy, 
Pieces of the Author, with additions, 9 vols 
Svo. 11. Ss. 

Peter Pirtdar’s R—1 Loggerheads, or the 
Congress of Blocks. §vo. Qs, 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOmy, 

Some Principles of Civilization, with de 
tached Thoughts on the Promotion of Chris 
tianity in British India. By Richard Hey 
Esq. L.L.B. 3s. 

The Happiness of States, or an Inquiry 
concerning Population. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 

The Principle of the English Poor Lay 
iNustrated from the Evidence given before the 
Corn Committee by Scottish Proprietors, By 
John Weyland, jun. esq, F.R.S.  8vo, 3s, 6d, 

Letter to a Noble Lerd on the present Sj. 
tuation of France and Eurepe. 

An Inquiry into the Effects of the Irish 
Grand Jury Laws, as affecting the Industry, 
Improvement, and Moral Character of the 
People of Ireland. By Thomas Rice, Esq. 
F.A.S. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Description of Browsholme Hall, and of 
the Parish of Waddington, in the West Rid- 
ing of the County of York; together with a 
collection of Letters from original M.S.S. in 
the possession of Thos. Lister Parker, Esq, 
of Browsholme Hall. royal 4to. i, 2s, 


TRAVELS, 

A Visit to Paris in 18145 being a Review 
of the Moral, Political, Intellectual, and 
Social Condition of the French Capital, By 
John Scott. $vo. 9s. 

We feel no hesitation in saying that this volume 
exhibits a much more correct and pérspicuons view 
of the French national character than any which 
has fallen under our notice since the intercourse 

/bdetween the two countries has been renewed. 
Mr. Scott has investigated the moral features of 
tiiese people with a philosophical spirit; and in or- 
derto form an exact estimate, he has directed his 
observations to all the classes and descriptions o* 
persons, whose manners and opinions never fail to 
give a strong force and predominant colour to the 
entire community. The picture which he ‘hy 
drayn is indeed a melancholy one, bat it is far 
rom being overcharged in any part; and siiouls 
there bé any among us still weak enough to be tn 
infatuated by the revolutionary mania which hes 
produced such deplorable effects, we would ear 
estly recommend this book to their serious perusal; 
and if that does not effect a cure, nothing remains 
for them but hellebore and a dark chamber. 

England at the Beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century. From the French of M. ce 
Levis, Duke ‘and Peer of France, Voi. I. 
8VO. 


This volume presents a weil drawn, and geser 
ally a fait!:ful view of Engiand as it appeared tos 
lib ral and enlightened nodlemanof the old Freacs 
school when he first visiied our island. We have 
been much amused with the description bere give 
of our capital, nor have we much reason to 70 
fault with what is said of our civil institu: as, nad 
the ample survey that is taken of the Bgiis® ¢ 


stitution, though it a obvious enouwg', from be 
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»y mistakes into which the writer has fallen, 
, be has been indebted for great part of the in- 


}.ation which he has incorporated into his book, 


ompilations of very little authority. 


The Traveller’s complete Guide through 
yigium, Holland and Germany. By Chas. 
ympbell, Esq. 12mo0. 7s. 

*Souvenirs d’Italie, d’Angleterre et 
Par M. de Chateaubriand. 


cag 


journal of a Mission to the Interior of 


Africa in 1815. By Mungo Park. 4to. 
il. 11s. 6d. 

*Tiavels of Professor Lichtenstein in 
Southern Africa. Vol. 2. 4to. Ql. 2s. 

A Voyage to Cadiz and Gibraltar up the 
Mediterranean to Malta and Sicily in 1810 
and 1811, including a descriptive Teur of 
Sicily and the Lipari Islands, and an Excur- 
sion in Portugal. By Lieut.-gen. G. Cock- 
burn, 2 vols. 8vo. 2]. 128. 6d.; large paper 
4], 4s. with 33 coloured plates, and maps. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Principles of the Science of Tuning In- 
ewments witk fixed Tones. By Charles 
firl Stanhope. Stcreotype edition, 

Musicians and tu:ers have long been divided 
eacerning the merits of the Equal and Unequal 
fmperaments. Of about twenty musical profes- 
ys. whom Lord Stanhope conversed with, one 


Sui were for the equal temperament, and the 
wer half reprobated that mode of tuning as never 


wistying the ear perfectly in any one key what- 


Deevcr. * Musical temperament,” says his Lord. 


wip, * Sigeities the precise adjustment of the re. 
ative pitch of all the keys or fixed tones of any 
musical instrament, so as to distribute the four 


Swilves which are in the major thirds, and likewise 


be guint wolf, acco: ding to some given systematic 
woportions That mode of temperament in which 
hequint wolf is distributed in an equal proportion 
mongst all the twelve quints of an instrument, 
bthat which is called the Equal Temperament ; 
ni every other mode of temperament, without ex- 
ttion, is called an Unequal Temperament.” In 
he equal temperament, all the twelve quiats are 
mieimperfect. According to that erroneous sys- 
um, there is not a single perfect third, fourth, or 


Hith,in the whole instrument. All those chords 


thich nature has rendered perfect, are, by this 
botrivance, made imperfect. Some tuners, who 
eler en unequal temperament. throw the whole 
ithe quint wolf in the key of E flat. Others di- 
nde it between the twokeys of A flat and D flat ; 


itbetween some other keys. But such tempera. 


teuts are as unsatisfactory in theory as they are 
tiective in practice ; for they render some keys 
% bad to modulate into, without offending the 
Mrextremely. In Lord Stanhope’s method there 
“enone of these defects. Every key is made 
Messing, and fit for tran position and modulation, 
ihas also a peculiar character which belongs to 
© Some keys are fitted for cheerful music—some 
* grave—some for martial—some tor pastoral. In 
‘ismode, which is one of the unequal tempera- 
pats, there are seven quints quite peifect, and 
‘equints fatter than perfect he process is as 
tllows ‘—Pitch middle C to the fork, then tune 


Mtoctave below. ToC below make G a perfect 


Mat. To C make E a perfect third. Tune the 
0 octaves of E’s above. To E make B a perfect 
“at. Prove B with G as a pertect third. To 
‘ddle C tune F downwards a perfect quint. Then 
the octave above. To F tune B flat downwaids 
'rerfect quint. Then pitch A flat exactly balf 
Wy between E and C above, this is called the bi- 
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equal third. To A flat tune E flat above a perfect 
quiut, and to the same A flat tune D flat below a 
perfect quint; the D flat above a perfect octave. 
To D flat tune G flata perfect quint. Thus seven 
perfect quints are obtained. Pitch the D and the 
A between G the 4th space in the bass, and E the 
4th space inthe treble, in such a manner, that the 
interval G EF may be divided into three equally 
flat quints, G,D; D, A; and A,E. These we 
called the tri-equal quint. None of these three 
quints are of such a degree of flatness as to be of- 
fensive to the ear. for each of them differs from a 
perfect quint only by 1 in 161 and half parts 
nea'ly. We have been in the habit of considering 
‘whut is commonly termed The Wolf, as an inhe- 
reut imperfection in every keyed instrument ; 
whereas some experiments most clearly prove tiat, 
so far from the five wolves being imperfections, at 
is precisely the proper distribution of these wolves 
which produces that charming and essential variety 
of character between the different keys, which is 
one of the chief requisites in a well-tuned instra- 
ment. The Stanhope Monochord shall be the sub- 
ject of a future article. 


God save the King, with eight variations 
for the Piano-forte. By Frederick Kalkbren- 
ner. Clementi. 2s. 6d. 

We have had occasion to mention this masterly 
composer some months back. He is now in Eng- 
land. Though we admire the brilliant flow of his 
exuberant Muse, if he would condescend to write 
more congenially to the “ million,” that is, if be 
would compose in a more familiar strain, he would 
do an acceptable service to the ladies in general. 


Ah Vous Dirai-Je, Maman! an Air, with 
variations for the Piano-forte. By W. H. 
Cutler, Mus, Bac. Oxon, Clementi. 3s. 

We have heard numberless descants on this Air, 
yet it must be confessed that this young composer 
has contrived to introduce inuch originality in his 
variations. We have been particularly pleased 
with certain combinations of ha:imony not often mos 
with ina tyro. 

Hie Away! a favounte Air, wriften by 
the Author of Waverley, composed by G. 
Kiallmark. Mitchel. 1s. 6d. 


Little of this composes’s muse has fallen in our 
way. From this specimen weaugur favourably of his 
talent for setting words. The bugle horn is jud 
ciously brought in, and the whole fs credigabie to 
the abilities of Mr. Kiallmark, | 
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REVIEW AND REGISTER OF THE FINE ARTS. £ 

; com ar 

“ L'onore conferito da Grandi a bravi attisti da vita Vigore alle Belle Arti; coms i 
poco imcoragimento, c le critiche severe, le fanno languire.” ss 
Condivi, Vita di Michel Angiolo Buonarotti, i 

_— bul 

Academical Studies, after the most Emi- Herself the Fairest Flower. Engrareg) |" 
nent Masters, interspersed with His- by Wiitram Warp, A.R.A, from ah if 
torical Subjec ts, chiefly of the British Picture by Samuet Wooprorpe, ’s;,) |! 
School. By Janes Miwnasi. R.A. and published by Macooxara, & 
cneutine + Poet's Gallery, Fleet-street, 1815. ; nur 
THE portion of this _ anon ‘This is the head of a most lovely vith, og 
aot “ : ib mio: sd arrayed in simple elegance, surrounded | ih 
by the most beautitul of Flora’s pride, fg 2 

from the life by Flaxman, and cneraved and aptly designated: as “ herself the h 42 
by Checseman ; 2. A Male | ar from fairest flower.” ‘The idea and execution) |! 
the life, by W est, engrayed by Minast ; are alike creditable to Mr. Woodford sit > 
5. A Femi le Fizure, intended to repre- ancy and pencil; and to those whi are” M. 
sent Eve, from the I:fe, likewise by West, acquainted with Mr. Ward’s mezzotintos, | 9%" 
and the last performance of the Inte we need only say that it is executed io fii. 
Louis Se hiavone tt; A Female Figure Ean style. in colours, (tinted by the Ow 
“snail pada Mi Cost gs ns, gpg oy able colourists that Mr. Macdonald el : ver 
Stines ; 5. The Plague Stayed, or Da- ploys), it approaches as nearly toa highly he 
vid’s Re pentance, an historical subject, Rnished drawing s» ast ena teach: ual Fe vith 
aiter West, by ¢ heeseman—which ob- whether tor the portfolio or the cabinet, N 
tained the gold medal from the Society will do no discredit to the best colicc- & Dur 
of Arts. + ome tions oF its species. : Vier 
fhe specimens of this work already one eunsveevibe OF tau otal on uth 
completed are fully equal to the high M.Dcceny, 4 ior v 
expectations that were formed on its The Forty-seventh. oa N 
auuouncement. ‘The selection has been te snalit Mie 
made from the best academic studies of: vetioea sunt ea que naturd, quim ila pag sue 
those who excel most in drawing the quae arte, perfecta sunt, nee ars efficit | gylen 
human figure. Mr. Minast has copied quidiquam sine ratione 3 nec natura qui- | gathe 
with great pep naipkonea the manner of his dem sationis cxpers est habenda, ON 
prototypes: the eagraving is chaste, yet Cic Nat. Deor. ii, 24. 7 gTaos 
masterly; and his sell roved method of / SA potil 
printing gives these engravings an air of The present exhibition of the Royal F @hted 
eciginaiity; indeed they may be consie Academy, and its unacademical exhibie Pi vii 
dered tac-similes of the admirable stus tors, is. this vear great in trifles. In ¥ Key; 
dies of witich they are copies. In an or In landse: pe, in faney and poe Bear] 
ave ike the presewt, when the art of tical _compontt rons, in domestic his: Cory, the fi 
design 18 cultivated by amateurs with an the © vglish school still maiitains its pre 2 one 
extraordaary emulation, these exam- eminence; and for colouring, delicacy. dern 
ples ef elegance of form, truth of draw- pathos, and. in faet, all "whith iu the sube i No 
mig, and breadth of light and shadow, lime, it rivals most of the ancient, aed PBA, js 
cannot fart to IMI pre ve the taste ct those surpasses most of the modern sclinals. : marb] 
who mar theun with attention, Such a St: i} its detic ic ucy in Hlistory, in te . which 
work has long been wanting, at very lite Grand, and in the Sublime, Cumiet but No 
tie ussisfance has e 4. eco be Ci afforded be lamented, an d the attent! on at the W.0: 
by any precediag performances that treats patrons of art 1s again implored to thet Ga embis 
ai the buman tia Che figures are cultivation and enasuragement. It 15 7a naste 
renrescured on a macnifieent ern ' oe lichel Angtelos snd Raffuelles that Eng- ‘ No, 
pouce ‘upon supertor, large, folo pape land should produce, not Douws avd Hl. He 
(sreat and deserved eteunracament te Desners. That the genius of our watiol® She, 
beaa given tothe mgemoes projector of is ntted for sach subjects what reader 0! su 
this work, which im sie early stave has our poets can doubt? and that the same FB OF hey 
beca placed not only in the portfolios of country which produced a Milton ards : Comm 
the moot dis tinguished personaces, hut iakspeare could not produce equa: em ‘Nat st 
co 


aiso mm the studies of the artist and con- 
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rence in art, it were blasphemy to "+ 
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lurner, by T. 
7 {those small whole-length tancy groupes 


Tinowas LawkENck, R. A. 


jsla.] 


}yorthy of notice, though the few speci- 


mens ‘that are exhibited are creditable 


jo the talents of the exhibitors. The 


achitectural department is better, but 
wterior to the last; yet the talent that 
jis and the last seven years have dis- 
syed, proves that the nation requires 
ything but public spint to produce 


dui dings worthy of any age or clime. 


“C'est “peu,” says Voltaire, in his Ge- 
neral History, “¢ d'avoir des Vitrurves ; 
| fuxd que les Augustes les employent.” 

We shall now proceed to point out 
quperically, with brief remarks, the most 
dking beauties of the present extibi- 
ion; Keeping in view, as we have always 
therto done, the opinion stated in our 
notto—that severity of criticism is fatal 
the growth of the fine arts. 


No. 1. Portrait of T. W. Coke, Esq. 


iM. P. by R. R, Rernacie, A. is an 


affected well painted whole-length. 
No. 5. Lhe Primate of Ireland, W. 
Owen, R. A. is like all of Mr. Owen’s 


| corks, forcible im its expression, excel- 


ent in its drawing and colouring, aud 


Fiaithtul in its effect. 


No. 16. Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Duwson Lurner, Miss M. and Miss E. 
Pritaips, Kh. A. is one 


orwhich Mr. Phillips is so celebrated. 
No. 22. Portrait of Mujor-Ge neral 


Us; R. H. Vivian, A.C. B. by M. A. 


‘wee, RL A. This is one of the most 
nlendid portraits in the exhibition, bat 


ather too gaudy in colonr. 


No. 28. Portrait of Mrs. Vi ‘olf, Sir 
This is a 
protile view of a beautiful woman, ha- 
ited in white satin win, oat pading a 
10 volume, appareutly by lamp-light : 
Ke say apparently, because the effect | 1S 
dearly that of day-light. By expunging 
he flame of the lamp, it would become 


Je of the most pertect pieces of mo- 


lern art. 

No, 39, Melpomene, by G.F. Josern, 
A. is a stiff inanimate figure; move like 
warble than the true flesh and bloud of 
‘hich the original i s composed. 

No. 45. Portrait of W. Praed, Esq. 
V.Owen, R. A. ‘This admirable picture 
mbiaces “all the excellencies of the 
aster, and is, in truth, a chef-d’wuvre. 

No. 55. Sabrina: Miulton’s Comus: 
Hh Howarp, R. A. 

che, guiltless damsel, flying the mad pur- 

Suit 

"f her enraged step-dame, Guendolen, 

Commended her fair innocence to the flood, 


‘Nat stay'd her flight with his cross-flowing 
Course ; 


e 





Exhibition of the Royal Academy, §¢. 


The water nymphs, that in the bottom play’, 
Held up their pearled wrists, and took her in, 


The water nymphs are represented as 
at the bottom of the stream, receiving 
with extended arms and upheld wrists 
the maid Sabrina, seeking their protec- 
tion, Vhe element in which they super- 
naturally exist is well peurtrayed, and 
the upper surface of the water correctly 
defined, giving a periect idea of beings 
living and breathing im the aqueous ele- 
ment. ‘The poeti@al unagery is admuira- 
bly personified, and does ample justice 
to the immortal epic bard of Engiand, 
whose beautiful fancies have never be- 
fure been so well depicted as by the 
elegant and faucy-breathing pencil of 
Howard. 

The remainder of our remarks on this 
exhibition shail be given in our next. 


TUE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIE1Y O8 
PAINTERS IN OIL AND WATER COLOURS 
(the eleventh) av THE GREAT ROOM, 
SPRING GARDENS. 1815. 


This useful and praiseworthy little as- 
sociation of artists have, for the eleveuth 
time, opened a most gratifying exhibi- 
tion to the public. The water colour 
paintings are as usual excellent, and 
those in oil give sufficient proof thae 
their authors are adequate to both vehi- 
cles of pictorial representation, In this 
exh:bition there is a greater equality, of 
talent than in that of the Royal Aca- 
demy; and on account of having few or 
no portraits, a greater scape is given LO 
invention. Where there is so much ex- 
cellence, itis impossible in our limits to 
mention every work of merit; but we 
regret this the less, asa greater know- 
ledge of art, and more love for their 
fascinating pursuits, is now diffused 
among the community. We shall, there- 
tore, enumerate a few of the most strik- 
ing pictures; observing generally, that 
they are truly excellent, and affix a high 
reputation on the artists who produced, 
and the society that has thus collected 
them together. 

‘The first picture that attracts our no- 
tice 1s,-No. 18, Belvidera in a Chamber 
in the House of Agualina, a Greek Cour- 
tezan, by A. W. Dervis. This is a por- 
trait of Miss O'Neill, which, besides 
having the merit of a "faithful likeness, 
is an excellent representation of Belvi- 
dera’s soliloquy, beginning 


‘¢ I’m sacrific'd! I’m sold — betray’d to 
shame! 

Inevitable ruin has enclosed me! 

He that should guard my virtue has betray'd 
it 5 
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46 
Le#& me—undone me! Oh that Icould hate 

him ! 
Where shall I go? Oh whither, whither 

wander ? 

Venice Preserved, act iii, scene 1. 

Iu the distance the celebrated Rialto, 
which, with the other accessories, clearly 
detines the scene, is well introduced and 
excellently pated. ‘This is the picture, 
we believe, announced by us a short time 
since as having been painted for the 
house of Boydell and Co. tor publica- 
tion, and it 1s as creditable to their libe- 
rality, as to the artist’s well known and 
long appreciated merits. 

Mr. Wii's View at the Eust End of 
Tincoln Cathedral, with the Monuments 
of Wymbish, Cantalupe, Burgeish, and 
Flemming, No. 30 1s in oils; a style we 
do not remember to have seen this artist 
nse betore; yet it has every appearance 
otease, and ofa practised pencil. In its 
drawing it is as correct as mathematical 
precision could make it, and im colour- 
ing nothing cau be more taithtul; while 
the choice of the station causes the in- 
tcresting monuments of Wmybish, Can- 
talupe, Burgeish, abd Flemming, to 
groupe im a very picturesque manner, 
The picture, on the whole, entitles Mr. 
Wild to no small fame as an able archi- 
rectural painter. 

Nos. 35, 86, & 87, by Il. Corbould, are 
tasteful compositions tromChildellarold’s 
Tilgrimage and the Giaour, by Lord By- 
ron, and Rokeby, by Walter Scott.—40, 1s 
The Confessional in Norwich Cathedrat, 
by Macnkenzte.—S1,is a View in Tew kes- 
bury Abbey—-and 52, a Vicw at Bath, 
i water colours, by Wriep.—dd, A View 
tx Oxford Cathedral, by the same artist, 
possessing ina high degree those indis- 
pensable requisites in architectural and 
antiquarian subjects, fidelity and cor- 
rectness, with au excellent effect of lighe 
and shade.—-69, 70, and 71, are Tintern 
Abbey, Monmouthshire; Suowdon, from 
Capel Cerrig, North Wales; and Valle 
Crucis Abbey, near Liangollen, North 
Wales; by J. Varcvey. 

No. 75 1s a Model of a Monument to 
the Memory cof Mary Ann Johnes, who 
deed in the bloom of youth, after a few 
days tllness. Ske was the only child of 
Thomas and June Jornes, wie are repre- 
sented attending her in her dying mo- 
ments. Themarbile groupe from this mo- 
del, which may be seen at Mr. Chan- 
trey’s, 13, Eeclestone-street, Pimlico, will 
be pluced in the Church of Hafod, Car- 
diganshire. V.L. Cuanwtrey.—This sim- 
ple, unatlected, pathetic composition, 
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embraces all that is possible in the art 
without attempting those flights of all. 
gory that disgraced the sculptors of g 
century ago. A mother and father are 
represented holding the hands, and re- 
ceiving the last sigh, of a beauteous, an 
affectionate, an accomplished, an on/y 
child, stretched in the full-blown bleom 
of youth on the couch of death. Her 
pursuits are indicated by her pallet and 
pencils, sod ber roll of music, Lying nes 
glected by ber side, with 

** Angels, ever bright and fair, 

Take, oh take me to your care!” 
appropriately inscribed on the latter.— 
A less skilful artist than Alr. Chantrey 
would have had allegories and_personi- 
fication without end: here would have 
stood a woman, called ina written de- 
scription Painting; there would have 
stood another named Music 3 instead of 
the pathos of the father and: mother, 
which are here truly heart-rending, we 
pucht have had a lady standing, holding 
a pet of plants, touching one, and called 
in the written paper Sensibility, Mr, 
Chantrey bas avoided all this, and has 
succeeded in producing a work that will 
stamp celebrity on his name. 

87, Uileswater : Stormy Sun-set: J, 
Griover. Mr.Glover has in this charm- 
ing picture given by his stormy etlect an 
appropriate and poetical character to 
this romantic view.—112, Durham Ce- 
thedral, G. F. Rowson ; a well chosen, 
novel, and picturesque disposition of this 
venerable cathedral, and beautiful site 
and vicinit); as is 124, another View of 
Durham, and 125, Bishop Auckland, by 
the same artist.—128, Walnut gathering 
at Petersham, near Richmond, Surrey,W. 
Haverr, is a novel, striking, admirably 
brilliant suony effect, cast with as much 
truth as skill, on one of the finest close 
views in England. The busy effect of 
the figures, the lively character of the 
cock and his groupe of hens scratching 
among the leaves, following their well- 
known benefactors— the faithfulness with 
which the characters of the trees are 
preserved, the singular beauty of the 
aérial perspective, and the novel ma 
nagement of the whole ~render this one 
of the most interesting and admirably 
painted landscapes of the British school. 
Sorry are we to find that, for some u0- 
explained reason, this excellent work was 
returned on the artist’s hands, as unit 
tur exhibition at the last exhibition ° 
the British Institution. | 

We shall resume our remarks on ts 
exhibition in our next, 
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Tithe Right Hon, Charles Long, : 


1815.] Ewhibition of Pictures of the Flemish and Dutch Schools 


AHIBITION OF PICTURES BY RUBENS, 
REMBRANDT, VANDYKE, AND OTHER 
ARTISTS OF THE FLEMISH AND DUICH 
scHOOLS, with which the Proprictors 
have favoured the British Taslitution 
for the gratification of the Public, and 

jor the benefit of the Fine Arts in ge- 
se al, now exhibiting at the Gallery 
of the British Institution in Pall 

Mall. 

The exhibition here presented to the 
sudent, the connoisseur, and the public 
din reneral, is perhaps the richest and 
most. valuable of its schools ever dis- 
plaved in one collection, It consists of 
the choicest subjects of the Dutch and 
iFiemish schools, selected with great 
iste and knowledge from the collections 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
the Dukes of Marlborough, Bedford, and 
Grafton, Dowager Duchess of Buc- 
cleugh, the Marquisses of Stafford and 
Camden,the Marchioness of Thomond, the 
Earls of Egremont, Darnley, Mulgrave, 
Aberdeen, Grosvenor, Lichester, Ash- 
jurnham, Carlisle, Harrington, Jersey, 
Liverpool, Upper Ossory, Cowper, and 
Visc. Palmerston; Lords 
Dundas, De Dunstanville, and ‘George 
Cavendish: Ladies Lucas and Stuart; 
Sir Abra- 

han Hume, Sir W. W. Wynne, Sir Geo. 

Beaumont, Sir Sim. Clark, bart. Hon. A, 

Phipps, Dulwich College, Rev. W.H. 

Carr, A. Champernowne, J. Graves, J. 

f, Angerstein, C. Duncombe, M. P. Je- 

remiah tlarman, John Kuight, George 

Hayter, W. Sunth, M.P. R. P. Knieht, 

H. P. Hope, G. Hibbert, Lohn Graves, 

John Deal, J. F. Tuffen, W. Srnith, M.P. 
7. H. Davies, M.P. P. Metcalfe and J. 
Thompson, Fsqrs. and Mrs. Arnold. 

The list et premiuins for the current 
vear, the admirable preface of the Di- 
rectors, aud a brief notice of the collec- 
lon itself, are deferred till the next 
month. 





INTELLIGENCE. 

It is with the greatest satisfaction that 
we inform our readers that Mr. Hay- 
ven’s celebrated picture of the Judg- 
rent of Solomon is again arrived in 
Loudon, where it is to be exhibited for 
ashort time, by permission of its Itberal 
aod munificent owners, Sir Wu. Ert- 
*oRD, Bart., and G. H. Tinccomre, Esq. 
brevious to its final deposition ia the 
lawn Hall at Piymouth, the birth-place 





just opened to the 
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of the painter, to the corporation of 
which they have with almost unexam- 
pled liberality presented it. This is the 
first example of the hind since the time 
of that Maecenas of the Fine Arts, the 
late Alderman Boyprrt, but we trust 
it will have many followers. It has 
pubhe at the Athe- 
Neum rooms, No. Princes-street, 
Lercester-square.—-Por an account of 
this picture, see our Magazine for July 
last, vol. 1, p. 560. 

Mr. Macvonaiv, of the Poet’s Gal- 
lery, Fleet-street, has issued proposals 
tor publishing by subscription, a View in 
Hyde Park, representing His Royat 
Higtiness the Prince Regent, ac compa- 
nied by their Majesties the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia, Marshal 
Blucher, the Hetman Platoff, and several 
distinguished foreign and British Of- 
ficers, after the Review ou the 20th of 
June, 1814. Vo be engraved from an 
omemal picture painted by Mr. Alex. 
Sauerweid, now on view at the exhibi- 
tion of water-colour drawings, at the 
Great Room, Spring Gardens. The size 
of the print will be 30 inches by 19. The 
portraits are to be engraved by Mr. 
Scriven, whose 2hilities we have often 
had occasion to extol; the ficures and 
landscape are etched by Mr. Sauerweid 
himself, which we may safely pronounce, 
from close inspection, as a very artist- 
like effort of the needle-——and it will he 
aquatinted by Mr. J. Mill. The draw- 
Ing may be seen at the Spring Gardea 
Exhibition, and the etching at Mr. Mac- 
donald’s, where copies of the prospectus 
may be had. 

TheAnniversary of the Artists’ Fund for 
the general Relief of Distressed Artists, 
their Widows and Orphans, took place 
oi-the 17th inst. at the Albion flotet, 
Aldersgate-street. His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent wasin the chair, sup- 
ported by his royal brother of Sussex, 
between whom was the venerable Presi- 
dent of the Reyal Academy.—“ So 
should desert in” art “ be crowned.” 
It reminds one of Lionardi da Vinci and 
his illustrions imperial patron and sup- 
porter. It nay be necessary, to prevent 
confusion, to add, that there is another 
laudable Artists’ Fund, whose anniver- 
sary has just passed, but whose charits- 
bie «aid is condéined, like a benefit society, 
to own meaibers ouly, 
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FIVE have the satisfaction of 
whom we 


the large portion of our readers 
know to attach importance to this depart- 
mentor our work, that we have been fortu- 
mate enough to engage the assistance of a 
gentleman particularly qualified by his pur- 
suits to do justice to the subject of the 
drama. We deem it our duty to give this 
pouted notice of the circumstance, lest any 
occasiona! deviation from: opinions previously 
expressed should be considered as inconsis- 
tenales in the writer, ] 

Dauny-Lane Turarre.—-April 22, a 
new tragedy, called Ina, the production 
of a lady, Ws pertormed at this theatre. 
As it is understood to be withdrawn 
from the stage, it is needless to occupy 
our space with adetail of the plot. The 
scene was laid in England during the 
Heptarchy. The constructiun of the plot 
was calculated to excite but a feeble in- 
terest; in consequence of which, and the 
unskiltul management of Mrs. Glover's 
part (Edelfiida), considerable disappro- 
bation was shewn during the latter 
scenes, and the close beeume quite luau- 
dible. Tenderness to the sex of the 
writer, au absence of any thing offensive, 
and the uniform chasteness and occa- 
sional elegance of the language of this 
piece, would, we doubt not, have pro- 
cured it atleast a fayourable hearing, 
and probably a short-lived success, but 
tur the total want of any thing in the cha- 
racter allotted to Mr. Kean (Egbert) to 
call forth ius singular and various 
powers. A most anxious though indefi- 
nite interest had been excited im the au- 
dience to see this actor in a character of 
which they could anticipate nothing ; 
and when the expectation thus raised 
endedin blank disappointment, they were 
wotlikely to be in a very indulgent hu- 
mourn——tn the present state of the pub- 
lic babits (we wiil not say taste) with re- 
spect to the drama, we despair of ever 
seeing a legitimate tragedy produced : 
and yet it would be difficult to point out 
anerain our literary history so rich in 
the talents necessary for a work of this 
hind as the present oue, with the single 
caception of the era uf Elizabeth. But 
the poets to whom we allude disdain, 
and it is fit they should disdain, those 
arts of which he must bea master who 
would at present court popular success 
in the serious drama. What poet, wor- 
tinly so called, will quit the fancy-peo- 
pled world of hills aud streams, and 
grcen fields and blue skies, for the (to 


him) solinde of towns and cities—y i] 
huzard debasing his mind, blunting {3 
sensibilities, aad unlumanizing his heart, 
beiind the secues of a theatre? Yet this 
he must do who would write a tragedy 
that shall have a chance of success og 
the stave. ‘There is a temale now living 
who possesses talents for dramatic poe- 
try superior to any other of her sex that 
we could name, of any age or country, 
All her studies, too, bave had a refe. 
rence to the one object of producing 
acting dramas: it bas been her chief ai. 
bition—a most mistaken one, we think; 
yet she has failed in every instance, siw- 
ply becanse she has too much yenius to 
catch the paltry details that are neccs- 
sary tobe used and avoided in order to 
please, or rather not to displease, a moe 
dern audience. We speak of Miss Jo- 
ANNA Battiie. We hope she has beture 
this seen the miscluef of persisting in so 
vain an attempt. Llad she the genius of 
Shakspeare she would inevitably fail; 
while it is equally lamentable, that Pi- 
zarros, Foundlings of the Forest, and 
such hke monstrous productions, with- 
outa single developement of buman cha- 
racter, without a single burst of passion, 
yet meet with unmingled success, by dint 
of what their authors call “ stage ef- 
fect ;” which, being interpreted, signitics 
the “ ait or mystery” of placing the 
senses in a state of unnatural, and there- 
fore eo excitement; aud of in- 
ordinatel¥ administering to that idlest of 
all our mental propensities, mere cario- 
sity. This “ art or mystery” of play- 
making is only to be learned, like book- 
making, shoe-making, and others of the 
same kind, by a seven years’ apprentice- 
ship; and while it requires just as litle 
peculiar talent, is much less respectable 
than most other trades, because its end 
is highly pernicious. 

Our limits oblige us to quit tbis sub- 
ject abruptly: we shall take the first op- 
portonity of returning to it. 

On Saturday, April 28, Mr. Kean ap- 
peared in the character of Penruddock. 
This character is very skilfully drawn. 
We see here a noble mind, driven from 
the world by the most complicated sul- 
ferings, and living for twenty years 
the retirement (some call it the solitude) 
of books, nature, and his own heart.— 
These are dangerous companious fot 
weakness or wickedness brooding over 
injuries and revenge : but to a npble na- 
ture, they furnish at once the indemnity 
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4 and the cure. Accordingly we find in 
9 Penruddock a heart overflowing with 
~T bevevolence to every living being—a 

7 wind whose very exaltation has humbled 
Fit, ull he does not disdain to think of 
“the poor cat, his peaceable compa- 
nion.” If revenge sometimes continues 
tointrude upon his thoughts, it never 
enters his heart; ic is no longer a pas- 
sion, but a habit. If, in the bitterness 
of remembrance, he sometimes seeks 
sielter beneath the language of misan- 
thropy, it is only the misanthropy of the 
lips. 

‘Little extent or variety of powers, ¢i- 
ther moral or physical, can be called 
forth in the performance of this charac 
ter. It requires, however, much delica- 
cy of feeling, and the rare faculty of ex- 
pressing simple pathos, ‘This faculty 
Mr. Kean possesses in a degrce to which 
no other actor of the present day makes 
any approach. His performance was the 
perfection of truth and nature: there 
was nothing to be dazaled with =-nothing 
wonder at—shall we say, nothing to 
admire? It excited no inclination to 
dap one’s hands, and to make exclama- 
ions--(we speak for oursely es): but 
when delight gave us leave to inquire 
ito our fe ‘elings, we found them written 





mour face in the mixed language of 


tears and smiles. The novelties in the 
detail of the performance were, the sud- 
den transition from the peaceful sleep of 
_ dite passions, to the eager and hurried 
~ Foonfusien into which they appeared to 
ve for a moment thrown, on being un- 
expectedly awakened with the news that 
9‘ Woodville was: in his power.” The 
eG silent gaze, too, of ailectionate eagerness 
with which Penruddock traced the fea- 
Ftires of the mother in those of the son, 
Was equally new and beautiful ; and also 
the self-approving smile with which he 
dismissed “ the last bad passion from his 
keart,” oi going out to Woodville. We 
Mist nor, however, in justice forget to 
wtice another novelty, which was , that 
Mr. Rean gave ho v! witienl ire xpressi on 
‘hatever to the words—- He nry wanted 
1 wite—a wife wanted a settlement— 
wd I] stood in need of neither.” This 
Wersight (for we suppose if was such) 
Was the more remarkable, because his 
wedecessor in the part gives singular 
auty and cffect to these words, parti- 
tularly the latte r ones. In our debelt 
“the rest of the performance, we did 
“ut observe this omission, till it was 
uted out by a eritic, wha at the same 
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If we had studied to think of the ast 
defect that could have been charged 
upon it, we should have fixed upon this 
and yet the critic who makes this ones: 
tion, appears to appreciate the perform 
ance justly in other respects. 

Mrs. Davison played Emily Tempest 
delightfully—Mr. Dowton is the most 
natural of actors; but in the Governor, 
we could not help thinking him rather 
too much so. People, to be sure, do 
sometimes forget what they are going to 
say; but to do this on the stage, is some- 
thing too natural, —Penruddock was fol- 
lowed by Ways and Means, in which Mr. 
Bartley played Sir David Dunder. ‘This 
was the first opportunity we have had of 
seeing him; ard from what we could 
judge of him ina part so little adapted 
to call forth powers of any value, we 
have formed a very favourable opinion 
of his comic talents. We shall endea- 
vour, 1 ournext,to give them the atten- 
tion they deserve. 

Richard the Second has been several 
times repeated at this theatre. <A cer- 
tain kind of persons, who are willing 
enough to bestow their praise, but who do 
not chuse it should be snatched from 
them, allow that Mr. Kean is ** a ver 
clever young man,” but deny him the 
genius which his real admirers claim for 
him. If you were to ask this sort of 
people their opinion of Shakspeare, they 
would fall into all kinds of raptures, and 
overwhelm you with epithets and excla- 
mations. —“ Oh, the divine poet! Qh, 
the immortal bard!” and soon. This is 
all you would be able to get from them ; 
and yet, had they happencd tu have lived 
at the time he wrote, their admiration 
would have been of the most deliberate 
kind: or if it had ever reached as far as 
wonder, would have been qualified by a 
“ considering his defective education, 
and his limited means of observation.” 
These are the persons who tern to the 
spectator before they dare admire Mil- 
ton. Mr. Kean furnishes a triumphant 
answer to bis lukewarm panegyrists, and 
a full justification of his most enthasias- 
tic ones, in ns performance of Richard 
If.: itis as much the creation of « po- 
etical mind as the Puck or the Cahban 
are. Whenhe was announced for the 
character, we were at a loss to conjec- 
ture what could have induced the cele G- 
tion of it. In the Richard U1. of Sha 
speare, we could discern oar, butthe 
fretful strogglings of weakness agaist 
nec essity—the querulous inpatience ota 
spoilt ehitd veluctantly yieldine up Its 
plavtihanys ta resistless force; a veing 
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whom fortune had made a king, but 
whom nature had intended “ to curry 
burthens.” Mental imbecility may be 
traced through all his words and actions: 
in his suspiciens, and banishment of Bo- 
lingbroke—in his superstitious pratings 
about the “ divine right” of kings—in 
his momentary fluctuations between in- 
temperate hope and abject despair.— 
How were we surprised then to find, in 
the Richard IT. of Mr. Kean, a vigorous 
and elevated mind, struggling indeed 
against necessity, but stiaggling like a 
king; yielding to resistless torce, but 
yielding like a philosopher; greater be- 
yond comparison in Ins dungeon than 
Bolingbroke on bis throne! The mo- 
dern stage has exhibited nothing of tem- 
perate dignity equal to the speech in 
which Richard compares Ins return to 
that of the sun; or the one in which he 
apostrophises his name—“ Arm, arm, my 
name! &c.”—nothing ef majestical an- 
ger equal to his rebuke of Northumber- 
land on “ the deposing of a king.”’-—no- 
thing of deep and exquisite pathos, ap- 
proaching to the look and acyon accom- 
panying the words, “ My eyes are tull of 
tears,” when he tries to read the charges 
against him. It bas been the fashion of 
late to discover some mysterious con- 
nection between dignity and five feet 
ten inches in height. We hope to hear 
no more of this, after Mr. Kean’s per- 
formance of this character 

** Mind! mind alone 

The living fountains in itself contains 

Of beauteous and sublime r 

We have said that Mr. Kean’s Rich- 
ard I, is totally different from Shak- 
speare’s. [t will beasked,do we adnut that 
an actor can, 1 any Case, deserve praise 
for thus departing from his author? We 
answer, as a general principle, certainly 
not, especially when that author is Shak- 
speare. We regard the present as one 
of those beautitul faults which nothing 
but transcendant genius can sanction, 
and fortunately, nothing but transcendant 
genias can commit. 

Covent-Garpven Trhearre.—-—The 
Masgue of Comus has been revived at 
this theatre with a splendor of decoration 
unthoughe of when its characters were 
performed by lords and ladies. ‘The 
Comus is precisely such a work as might 
Nave been expected from the centus of 
Milton, at an age when the external 
forms of nature were bursting upon bim 
inall the beauty of newness, and when 
abstract virtue was glowing before his 











lnost super-human mind, in the un- 
cardily bryghtaess with which au imuagi- 


Govent-Garden Theatre: 
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nation like his would invest her, A- 
cordingly staid and sober critics fing 
that the language of this poem is much 
too luxuriant in its beauties for commoy 
ears; that its morality is much too ey 
thusiastically pure for common use. Pe; 
haps they are afraid the one should give 
young geotlemen a distaste to the talk o 
daily life, and the other induce young la 


dies to wander about in woods of a night,k 


depending on their chastity for protec. 
tion. Ifa wish of ours could have cop. 
fined ‘to the closet this beautiful dawn. 
ing of Milton’s glorious day, it should 
never have revisited the theatre: the 
fancy is unable to realize the delicious 
freshness of its scenery amidst the glare 
of stage lamps, and the glitter of cut- 
glass chandeliers; the rich and deep 
and endless harmony of its language, is 
worse than lost in the mouths of singing 
actufs, and simpering actresses: and, 
above all, we could have wished to pre- 


serve the almust sacred name of its ay-) 


thor from the censures, or, what is stil] 
worse, the applauses of galleries and 
dress-boxes, Setting aside these feel 
ings, In which perbaps few will partici- 
pate, the piece is got up with consider 
able taste and splendor. The scene in 
which the lady 1s confined in the chair 
by the spells of Comus, is beautiful. Mr, 
Conway, however he might look, talked 
hike anybody rather than the son of Bac- 
chus and Circé; he gave the pleasure- 
persuading words of the gay enchanter 
with as grave a face, and as deliberate 
an air, as if he had been dealing out 
“wise saws.” We are sadly afraid this 
actor will belye the good opinion we 
were once inclined to form of him. We 
thought his faults, and he has a great 
manv, were those of habit, and that we 
could discover some natural! good quali- 
ties hid underneath them ; but his faults 
erow upon him, and his good qualities 
become more hid in proportion. With- 
Out meaning to find fault with any, we 
cannot help confessing, that of all the 
scores of performers employed in this 
piece, the only one we eould consent t0 
trust with the words of Milton and the 
music of Arne, is Miss Stephens: she 
sung the beautiful melody of “ On every 
hill, &c.” with the greatest possible et 
fect; that is to say, with the greatest 
possible simplicity. The notes appeat 
to drop from her lips, witha reluctant 
and melancholy sweetness truly delight- 
ful: the refined barbarisms of modern 
science can produce nothing hke i-— 
Beaham, with the perfection of his shiv 
astonishes us; Catalani, with the wor 
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yrs of her voice, enchants us; syren- 
‘ike, she throws us intoa delicious extae 
Og, till we know not where or what we 
‘ge. We hear these singers, but cannot 
"said to listen to them: but to Miss 
Sephens we listen with a quiet and 
‘ eartfelt delight, “ a sober certainty of 
waking bliss,” as different from, and as 
} juperior to, tie noisy admiration the for- 
“yner excite, as the smile of inward con- 
eat is to the laugh of-rivtous mirth— 
Ya the dance with which the piece con- 
Ndudes, the boisterous agility of Mr. 
mebody with a French name, with his 
“Jeapings, and twirlings, and cuttings, was 
Jpplauded to the verv echo; while the ex- 
Jwisitelydelicate andfairy-like movements 
‘Lupino were passed over in sitence.— 
Jthis is the most pleasing dancer we have 
Jwer seen; there is expression in every 


Message of the Prince Regent, §¢. 
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look and motion—her very fingers speak, 
Other dancers make us stretch our eyes 
tillthey ache with gazing ; but she makes 
us almost close them with pleasure. Lu- 

ino is just what one could fancy as the 
Ariel of Shakspeare— all the teathery 
lightness and unearthly graces of that de-~ 
ligetful being; and over the whole, a 
dash of home-like human feeling, with- 
out which mere human beings could not 
sympathise with her. This the mighty 
master of the human heart knew when 
he made her stop short in the midst of 
her quaint fancies, with “ Do you love 
me, master ? no.”—Prosp. “ Dearly, my 
delicate Ariel.” 

We hope next month to be able to 
give the delight!ul performances of Miss 
O’Neill the attention they so richly de- 


serve. ‘ 








DIGEST OF 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

).OUR preparations for war, in concert 
“Wwth our continental allies, still continue 
“yrth unabated vigour, and to this great 
wint the most important proceedings of 
th Houses of Parliament during the 
mst month have referred. An addition 
f 25,000 seamen, inciuding 5,000 ma- 
tines, has been voted for the service of 
he present year; and on the 18th of 
May, on the motion of Lord Castlereagh, 
kave was. given to bring in a bill to em- 
hwer the Prince Regent to call out the 
thole or any part of the militia. To 
wable the government to meet the in- 
teased expenditure which a state of 
rar must occasion, a bill was brought 
uto the House of Commons to authorise 
ke continuance of the property tax for 
mother year, that isto April 5, 1816, 
‘hich was read a third time and passed 
mthe Sth of May. . 

Ou the 22d of May, the following mes- 
age from the Prince Regent was deli- 
feted to both Houses :— 

“The Prince Regent, acting in the name 
id on the behalf of his Majesty, thinks it 
ight to inform the House, that, in conse- 
ence of the events which have recently 
&ken place in France, in direct contraven- 
Wn of the treaty concluded at Paris in the 

tycar, his royal highness has judged it ne- 
‘ssary to enter into engagements with his 
ties, for the purpose of forming such a 
®acert as may prevent the revival of a sys- 
tm which experience has proved incompati- 

With the peace and independence of Eu- 

‘pe. His royal highness has given orders 

‘t copies of the treaties into which he has 
New Montuty Mac-—No. 17, 
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entered with his allies should be laid before 
the House immediately for its information 
and confidently relies on the support of the 
House, to enable him to take such steps 
against the common enemy as may be 
deemed proper at this important Crisis.” 


On the same day, Lord Castlereagh 
laid before the House of Commons copies 
of the ratified treaties, signed at Vienna 
on the 25th March, with the Emperor of 
Russia and King of Prussia. The ratifi- 
cation of the treaty with Austria, owing 
to its being given in a more forma! man- 
ner than by the other powers, has not 
yet been received, Of these documents, 
which are counterparts of one another, 
with the exception of the names, we 
gave a copy i our last. To this treaty 
belong the following appendages :— 


Separate and additional Article. 

As circumstances might prevent his Mae 
jesty the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Brisain and Ireland from keeping con- 
stantly in the field the number of troops spe- 
cified in the second article, it is agreed, that 
his Britannic Majesty shall have the option, 
either of furnishing his contingent in men, 
or of paying at the rate of 30). sterling per 
annum for each Cavalry soldier, and 201. per 
annum for each infantry soldier, that may 
be wanting to complete the number. stipue 
lated in the second article. 

The present additional and separate are 
ticle shall have the same force and effect as 
if it were insertect word for word in the trea- 
ty of this day.° It shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged at the same 
time. 

In faith whereof, the respective plenips- 
Vor. ill, 3P 
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462 Treaty with Austria, Russia and Prussia. [June 1, 


tentiaries have signed it, and have affixed 
thereto the impression of their arms, 

Done at Vienna the 25th of March, 1815. 
{Here follow the signatures.] 


Declaration. 

The undersigned, on the exchange of the 
ratification of.the treacy of the 25th of March 
last, on the part of his court, 1s hereby com- 
manded to declare, that the 8th article of the 
said treaty, wherein his most Christian Ma- 
jesty is invited to accede, under Certain Sti- 
pulations, isto be understood as binding the 
contracting parties, upon principles of mu- 
tual security, toacommon effort against the 
power of Napoleon Buonapare, in pursu- 
ance of the third article of the said treaty ; 
but it is not to be understood as binding his 
Britannic Majesty to prosecute the war with 
a view of imposing upon France any parti- 
cular government. 

However solicitous the Prince Regent must 
be to see his most Christian Majesty restored 
to the throne, and however anxious he is to 
contfibute, in conjunction with his allies, to 
so auspicious an event, he nevertheless deems 
himself called upon to make this declaration, 
on the exchange of the ratifications, as well 
in consideration of what is due to his most 
Christian Majesty’s interest in France, as in 
conformity ‘o the principles upon which the 
British government has invariably regulated 
its conduct. CASTLEREAGH. 

Foreign-Office, Moy 18, 1815. 


Additional Convention (concluded at Vi- 
enna, April 30, 1815) do the Treaty 
between Ais Britannic Majesty and his 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias,* sipned March 25, 1815. 

Tiis Majesty the King of the united king- 
com of Great Britain and Ireland, and his 

Majesty the Emperor ot all the Russias, hay- 

ing agreed by common consent to regulate, 

by means of a particular convention, which 
shall be added in the form of an additional 
article to the treaty concluded at Vienna the 

25:a March, the arrangements which have 

heen judged necessary to give to the stipula- 

tions of the said treaty all the effect requisite 
for the attainment of the great and noble end 
which their said Majesties have proposed to 
pursue, have named, in order to discuss, set- 
tle, and sign the conditions of the present 
convention, his Majesty the King of Great 

Britain and Ireland, the Right Hon, Richard 

le Poer Trench, Earl of Clancarty, &c. &c., 

and his Majesty the Emperor of all the Rus- 

sias, Andrew, Count de Rasoumoffsky, &c. 

&c., and Charles Robert, Count de Nessel- 

rode, &c. &c. ; who, after having exchanged 

their full powers, found to be in due and 
proper form, have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing 
Artictt-—His Britannic Majesty en- 
* This convention has of Course been 
signed by Austria and Prussia also. 





gages to furnish a subsidy of five million; 
sterling for the service of the year ending on 
the ist of April, 1816, to be divided in equa} 
proportions amongst the three powers, name. 
ly, between his Majesty the Emperor of a}! 
the Russias, his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, and 
his Majesty the King of Prussia. The sub- 
sidy above stipulated of five millions ster. 
ling, shall be paid in London by monthly in- 
stalments, and in equal proportions, to the 
ministers of the respective powers, duly au- 
thorised to receive the same. The first pay- 
ment thereof to become due on the ist day 
of May next, and to be made immediately 
upon the exchange of the ratifications of this 
present additional convention. In case 
peace should take place, or be signed be- 
tween the allied powers and France, before 
the expiration of the said year, the subsidy 
calculated upon the scale of five millions 


sterling, shall be paid up to the end of the ' 
month in which the definitive treaty shall 7 
have been signed ; and his Britannic Majes- 
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ty promises, in addition, to pay to Russia 
four months, and to Austria and to Prussia 
two months, over and above the stipulated 
subsidy, to cover the expenses of the retum 
of their troops within their own frontiers, 

The present additional convention shall 
have the same force and effect as if it were 
inserted word for word ‘in the treaty of the 

5th of March. 

It shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged as soon as possible. 

In faith of which, the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed it, and have affixed 
thereunto the seals of their arms. 

Done at Vienna this 30th day of April, in 
the year of our Lord 1815. 

(L.S.) Crancarry. 
(L.S.) Le Comre pe Rasoumorrssy, 
(L.S.) Le Comre pe NesseLron:. 


Tt was publicly avowed by the British 
Ministers some time since, that the overs 
tures received in the beginning of April 
from Buonaparte, had been transmitted 
to Vienna for the purpose of being com- 
municated to the sovereigns and pleni- 
potentiaries assembled in that city. The 
following official letter on this subject, 
from Lord Clancarty, affords so complete 
an insight into the views and sentiments 
of the great powers relative to the contest 
for which all Europe is preparing, that 
we cannot refuse it a place im ov 

ages — 
The Earl of Clancarty to Viscount Cas 
tlereagh. 
Vienna, May 6, 1815. 

My Lord—Adverting to your Lordship § 
dispatch, and to its several enclosures 
conveying a proposal made by the existing 
government in France, and your Lordship . 
answer thereto, I have the honour to 3° 
quaint you, for the information of his Ma- 
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"| jesty’s government, that at a conference held 
jim the 3d inst., his highness Prince Meter- 
"| sich acquainted us, that a M, de Strassant, 
' | gho had been stopped on his way thither at 
| Lintz, from not having been furnished with 
" |poper passports, had addressed a letter to 
jis Imperial Majesty, and therewith for- 
warded some unopened letters which the 
| fmperor had directed him to unseal im the 
_ | presence of the plenipotentiaries of the allied 
wers. 

| These proved to be a letter from Buona- 
| parte, addressed to his Majesty, professing a 
desire to coninue at peate, to observe the 
_jsipulations of the treaty of Paris, &c., and a 
jeter from M. de Caulaincourt ta Prince 
_ | Metternich, containing similar professions. 
q After reading these papers, it was consi- 
| dered whether any, and what answer should 
' | be made thereto, when the general opinion 
_jappeared to be, that none should be re- 
- \umed, and no notice whatever taken of the 
' | proposal. 

' | Upon this, as indeed upon all other occa- 
~jsons subsequent to the resumption of au- 
| thority by Buonaparte, wherein the present 
_ ‘state of the continental powers, with regard 
_ jt France, has come under discussion, but 
a one opinion has appeared to direct the coun- 
| jcils of the several sovereigns. They adhere, 
_ jand from the commencement have never 
' jceased to adhere, to their declaration of the 
"418th of March, with respect to the actual 
jwlerof France. They are in a state of hos- 
4 clity with him and his adherents, not from 
choice, but from necessity, because past ex- 
perience has shewn, that no faith has been 
“Jkept by him, and that no reliance can be 
‘J placed on the professions of one who has hi- 
“Githerto no longer regarded the most solemn 
_ | mpacts, than as it may have suited his own 
convenience to observe them=—-whose word, 
the Only assurance he can afford for his peace- 
ale dispusition, is not less in direct opposi- 
tion to the tenor of his former life, than it is 
tothe military position in which he is actually 
placed. They feel thatchey should neither per- 
form their duty to themselves nor to the people 
committed by Providence to their charge, if 
they were now to listen to those professions 
ifa desire for peace which have been made, 
ind suffer themselves thus to be lulled into 
the supposition, that they might now relieve 
Weir people from the burden of supporting 
“mense military masses, by diminishing, 
(| ‘teir forces to @ peace establishment, con- 
/ 4 "tced as the several sovereigns are, from 
_ 9 *t experience, that no sooner should they 
_} “8ve been disarmed, than advantage would 
cetaken of their want of preparation, to re- 
tw those scenes of aggression and blood- 
7 “ted, from which they had hoped that the 
"| Pace so gloriously won at Paris would long 
| Yavesecured them. 

4 = They are at war, then, for the purpose of 
q tining some security for their own inde- 
dence, and for the reconquest of that 
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peace and permanent tranquillity, for which 
the worl: has so long panted, They are not 
even at war for the greater or less p: oportion 
of security which France.can afford them of 
future trang ity, but because France, under 
its present chief, is unable to afford them any 
security whatever. , 

In this war they do not desire to interfere 
with any legitimate rizkt of the French peo- 
ple ; they have no design to oppose the claim 
of that nation to choose their own form of 
government, or intention to trench, in any 
respect, upon their independence as a great 
and free people ; but they do think they have 
a right, and that of the highest nature, to 
contend against the re-establishment of an 
individual, as the head of the French govern- 
ment, whose past conduct has invariably de- 
monstrated, that, in such a situation, he will 
not suffer other nations to i.e at peace— 
whose restless ambition, whose thirst for fo- 
reign conquest, and whose disregard for the 
rights and independence of other states, must 
expose the whole of Europe to renewed 
scenes of plunder and devastation. 

However general the feelings of the sove- 
reigns may be in favor of the restoration of 
the King, they no otherwise seek to influ- 
ence the proceedings of the French in the 
choice of this orof any other dynasty,cr form 
of government, than may be essenual to the 
safety and permanent tranquillity of the rest 
of Europe: such reasonable security being 
afforded by France in this respect, as other 
states have a legitimate right to claim in 
their own defence, their object will be satis- 
fied ; and they sha'l joyfully return to that 
state of peace which will then, and then 
only, be open to them, and lay down those 
arms which they have only taken up for the 
purpose of acquiring that iranquillity so ea- 
gerly desired by them on the part of their 
respective empires, 

Such, my Lord, are the general sentiments 
of thesovereigns and of their ministers here as- 
sembled ; and it should seem that the glorious 
forbearance observed by them, when masters 
of the French capital in the early part of the 
last year, ought to prove to the French, that 
this is not a war against their freedom and 
independence, or excited by any spirit of ame 
bition or desire of Conquest, but one arising 
out of necessity, urged on the principle of 
self-preservation. and founded on that legiti- 
mate and incontrovertible right of obtaining 
reasonable security for their own tranquil- 
lity and independence—to which, if France 
has on her part a claim, other nations 
have an equal title to claim atthe hands of 
France. 

I this day laid before the pleniporentiaries 
of the three allied powers in conference, the 
note proposed to be delivered upon the ex- 
change of the satifications of the treaty of 
the 25th March, After the opinions which 
I have detailed as those with which the allied 
sovereigns are impressed, with respect to the 
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objectof the war, itis scarcely necessary forme 
to add, that the explanation afforded inthis note 
as the construction put by his rayal highness 
the Prince Regent on the sth article of that 
treaty, was favourably received. -Immediate 
instructions will consequently be issued to 
the ambassadors of the imperial courts of 
Austria and Russia, and to the minister of 
his Prussian Majesty, to accept of this note 
on the exchange of the raufications of the 
treaty in question. 

In order to be assured that I have ad- 
vanced nothing in this dispatch which does 
not accord with the views of the cabinets of 
the allied sovereigns, I have acquainted the 
plenipotentiaries of the high allied powers 

sith the contents thereof, and. have the ho- 
nour to imform you, that the sentiments con- 
tained in it éntirely coincide with those of 
their respective Courts. I have the honour 
to be, &c, 
(Signed) CLANCARTY, 
FRANCE. 

Among the entertainments which the 
present staye-mavager in France deter- 
nfined to get up for the amusement of 
the good people of Paris, was a new con- 
stitution, which was to be submitted t 
the deputies of ali the electoral colleges 
ofthe empire assembled in the Champ 
de Mars, or, sccording to the new jar- 
gon, the Champ de Mai. The plan of 
this constitution is published, and cer 
tainly the indivect bomage paid in it to 
that of our own country, by the sworn 
eneiny of Britain, is not amony the least 
curious of its features. In this respect, 
however, it is little more than a copy of 
that framed by the unfortunate Louis 
AVIIL., except that in regard to the h- 
berty of the press, Buonaparte abolishes 
the censorship previous to publication, 
and throws the subsequent responsibility 
upon authors and printers. As itis yet 
doubttul whether this constitution may 
not be consigned ta the same grave 
which, during the last 25 years, has 
swallowed so many other French politie 
cal abortions before it can be carried 
into eflect—and as it 1s indeed equally 
doubttul, whether any serious intention 
of acting upon it was ever entertained 
by him with whom it originated, we think 
3t unnecessary to enter tor the present, 
ynto the detail! of its provisions. 

The prepfratious for resisting the 
storm impending over this devoted coup- 
try are continued with an activity which 
proves tliat the usurper is fully aware of 
the extent of bis danger. The utmost 


exertions lave been made to strengthen ‘ 


and provision the triple line of fortresses 
“lich defends the frontiers. All those 
of Lue first line have been declared ina 
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state of siege, and the inhabitants have 
received the unwelcome notice to sup- 
ply themselves with provisions for six 
months. Not content with these pres 
cautions, Buonaparte has ordered works 
to be thrown up on Montmartre and the 
other commanding — situations round 
Paris, with all poss:bie expedition. Four 
hundred pieces of cannon, as we are 
told, are to be planted upon them, to 
vrevent the second entrance of foreign 
troops into that capital. Preparations 
are also making for simundating the 
neighbouring country, 1a case of emer. 
gency; and the ships of war have been 
stripped of their guns and crews to assist 
in repelling the threatened invasion, 

Notwithstanding the plausible ae. 
counts given in the French papers of 
federations and associations, and volun- 
teer companies, and patriotic gifts, and 
the eagerness of people of all classes 
to promote the views of the existing go. 
vernment, we think we can perceive 
sufficient demonstrations that matters do 
not wear such an auspicluus aspect as 
Napoleon would wish the worid t» be 
lieve. 
othcially accused of apathy ; it 1s admit- 
ted that disturbances have taken place 
at Bourdeaux, Dijon, and other places, 
and an ordinance of the heutenant of 
police at Nantes, directed against the 
noblesse, informs us that all is vot quiet 
in the western departments, where the 
Duke of Bourbon is still waiting fora 
favourable opportunity of rehoisting the 
standard of Lou's XVIII. 
Fouche, the minister of police, dated the 
7th of May, further states, that a secret 
correspondence, connected with f reign 
agency, is organized in the country for 
the purpose of exciting civil war, and 
enumerates various acts of d saffection 
and disturbance which it has produced. 
On this report was founded a decree, 
proscribing all Frenchmen abroad at 
tached to the Bourbons who should not 
return home within a month. 

If we may credit the statements of tle 
German papers, the military force which 
France will be able tu bring into the 
field has been vreatly over-rated, as they 
assure us, that out of the vast numbers 
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have yet reached their native country. 
It is added, that in consequence of Te 
cent events all the others have been de- 
tained, and that 8,000 who were in Ger 
many on ther return home, have been 
marched back again. 
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1)815.] Germany — Switzerland — Conduct .of Murat. 463% 


Jyear at hand, but tor some reason not 
assigned, he “till continued on. the ad 
44 Pacis. It is not unpossible that the 
apprehensions of a counter-revolution 
gay bave detained him in that capital, 
or that he has secretly determined to 
make it te theatre of the final conflict 
on Which bis fuiure fortunes shall de- 
nd. 

The statement of the arrival of Lucien 
TBuonaparte at Paris, and his appoint 
gent to be minister of the interior, given 
‘Jaa our last, on the authority of foreign 
Fpapers, proved to be incorrect. He has 
Tisnce, bosever, proceeded thither 
“Fihrough Switzerland and we should not 
“be surprised to bear that he had ac- 
" deepted some prominent situation under 
'4)is loving brother. 

GERMANY. 
1 During the past month every part of 

“VGermany has exhibited a scene of ex- 
; taordinary: bustle from the passaze of 
Aroops in all directions to the new cru- 
) Jade against the,common enemy of the 
q : peace of the worlt, Never were the 
Sqenthusiasm and the antipathy of the 
“FPrussians to the Fiench wound up toa 
Sdiher puch than at the present mo- 
“Fnent. Asin 1813, the universities and 
“qealemecal institutions are again de- 
qeeved, and every youth capable of 
Ywelding » sword, or handling a musket, 
Jiies to share in. the satisfaction of chas- 
Gtsug France tor the yet unavenged suf- 
Yerngs of his country. The gallant Bla- 
ther, Who 18 to command them, had on 
qe Sd of May a long interview at Tirle- 
Jaont with the Duke of Wellington, to 
“jooncers with him the operations of the 
FMproaching car ppaign. 

4 The passage of the Russian troops 
* ate Cologne commenced on the 8th 
[| May, whust another part of their 

‘rce traverses Silesia and Saxony. 

Prince Wrede arrived at Manheim 
tothe 6th of May, at which time al- 
Bost the whole of the Bavarian force 
“Fad crossed the Rhine. 

"9 On the part of Austria, the Archduke 
§ Char! ies arrived at Mentz on the 18th 
7 April, and assumed the functions of 
9 ©vernor of that important fortress. The 
J “ops of that power proceed towards 
heRhme, through-the kingdom of Wir- 
embery. Prince Schwarzenberg was 
q%pected at Heibbron on the 10th of. 
May, at which date the bead-quarters 
the second curps, under the Prince of 

Hohenzollern, were at Stockach. 
tie i intercourse with France along the 
"ale troutier tine hag been strict!y pra- 


; jorth, has been repeatedly announced as 
‘ 
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hibited, and every thing seems.to indi- 
cate the speedy commencement of hos- 
tilities. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Swiss Confederation, an:mated by 
that abhorrence of treason and perfidy 
which have tor «ges distinguished its ci- 
tizens, has peremptorily refused to ac- 
knowledge Buouaparte as the sovereign 
of France, or to listen to’ his overtures. 
In consequence of the assemblage of a 
considerable French force on the fron- 
tiers, the governments of the cantons 
have called into active service all their 
troops, «hich, with those that have with- 
staod all the solicitations of the usurper, 
and are now returning from France, are 

calculated to amount to 48,000 men, 
ITALY. 

It may be considered as certain, that 
the precipitation of Murat has lost hia. 
that throne which he exerted all the 
duplicity and artifices of the Buonaparte 
school te retain. These have heen mosi 
satisfactortly exposed hy Lord Castle- 
reagh, 10 the House of Commons, on the 

3d of April, and by the Austrian decla- 
ration of war, published ac Viewna os 
the 12th of the same month. This do- 
cument clearly proves the concert 
all along subsisting between Buonaparte 
and his brother- in-law, whose army was 
doubtless intended to have been ready 
to join the former in his expedition. Ie 
was on the 26th of February t at Nepo- 
leon quitted Elba, and we find that ip 
the course of the same mouth Murat bad 
required a passage tor his troops through 
the Austrian provinces in Italy to France. 
This was of course refused by the cabi- 
net of Vienna. Qn the news of Buona- 
parte’s escape, the King of Naples re- 
newed his declarations of fidelity to the 
system of the alliance, but at the same 
time dispatched an aid-de-camp to 
France to assure Napoleon of his sup- 
port. No sooner was it known that the 
latter had entercd Lyons, than Murat 
formally announced to the court of Rome, 
that “ he considered the cause of Buo- 
naparte as lis own,” and required a pas- 
save for two of hits divisions through the 
Papal States. On the refusal of -its Ho- 
liness, l|:e entered the eeclesiastical ao- 
minions on the 22d of Mareh, preceed- 
ing himself with his main force, of about 
35,000 men, from the Marches to the 
Legations, and on the 30th began hostt- 
liues, by an attack on the mmpertal posts 
at Cesena, which, according to previous 
orders, fell back upon ther supports. 
Aiter an action on the 4th with General 
Bianchi, en the Panaro, he advanced to 
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Modena, and thence to Reggio and 
Carpi. Repulsed in several attacks on 
the tete-de-pont of Occhio Bello, and 
driven out of Carpi by Baron Bianchi, 
on the 10th the Neapolitans retreated 
upon Modena. Baron Frimont, the 
Austrian commander-in-chief, now sent 
a detactiment under Generals Neipperg 
and Mohr, to dislodge the enemy from 
the position which he had taken before 
Ferrars, for the purpose of blockading 
that place. ‘The Neapolitans were driven 
from their entrenchments, and pursued 
as far as Bologna. That city they left 
on the 16th, anc continued their retreat 
in the utmost disorder and precipitation 
to Ancona. Meanwhile, a division of 
8,000 men, detached by Rome against 
Florence, took possession of that capi- 
tal on the 6tleof April, but was expelled 
en the 15th by General Count Nugent, 
who, supported by General Bianchi, 
marched through the Roman states to 
act upon the flank, or even cut off the 
retreat, of Murat himself. The latter 
on the 2ist sent a flag of truce, propos- 
Ine ho ammistice, and oifering to retire 
within tis own frontiers; but the Aus- 
trian commander rejected ail compro- 
mise.—The Intest accounts state, that 
he has embarked with his family ut An- 
cona, where he had three frigates; that 
this town must soon fall into the hands 
of the Austrians; and that bis army ts 
s0 surrounded that but a small portion 
of it has any chance of escape over the 
mountuus. We learn also that a treaty 
or ailange, offensive and defensive, has 
been conciuded between the court of 
Vienna and his Sicilian Majesty, which 
stipulates his re nstatement on the throne 
of Naples; and that Great Britain and 
Russia liave acceded to it. 

In bis short and disastrous campaign, 
Murat by, means relied upon the 
sword alone. Availing himself of the 
pularity of the Austman government 
Ne parts of Italy, he issued procla- 
mations, inviting the inhabitants of the 
whole peuinsul: io shake off the yoke 
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[June 18 p15. 
of foreigners, to assert their indepen ove 
ence, and to send deputies to an Italian 
Champ de Mai to deliberate upon a new 
constitution, After the example of Bue 
naparte, he had, however, anticipateg 
their choice of a head, and appointed . 
himself to be their king; assuming the 
surname of Italicus, ordering the ado 

tion of a national cockade, and sum. 
moning all the officers and troops whol | 
had belonged to t'e army of the late | 
kingdom of Italy to join his standard.) 
All his revolutionary manceuvres have,) 
however, failed as completely as his mi. 
litary operations; and so far froin rel 
ceiving countenance and support from) 
the inhabitants of the provinces into) 
which he advanced, his own ranks were 
much more thinued by desertion thay 
by the sword. By both he is cab 
culated to have lost not fewer than 
10,000 men before he reached Ancona, 
Whatever course he may now pursue, it) 
is pretty evident, to use an expression) 
of bis sententious relative, that Murat? 
has ceased to reign. ; 


AMERICA. 


The government of the United States) 
has determined to equip an expedition, | 
for the purpose of chastising the piratical | 
states of Barbary. ‘The secretary of the? 
navy has recommended, in a letter toy 
the Commissioners of Ways aud Means, | 
that, in order to ensure su: cess in this) 
enterprise, tue squadron should consist 
of two 74 gun ships, six frigates, three 
sloops, and six or eight small armed 
vessels. He observes on the same ocea- 
sion, that as the destinies of the nation 
appear to be intimately connected with 
her maritime power and superiority, and 
the creation of a navy is not a work to 
be quickly performed, it would be advis- 
able to build annually at least one 74 
and two frigates. 

It is asserted that the American com- 
missioners in Europe are engaged in ne- 
gociating a commercial treaty with Great 
Britain. 
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INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &¢.? 


IN LONDGN AND MIDDLESEX ; 
Waih Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Characters. 


————_—- 


“« Hindsor Castle, May 6. 

** HIS Majesty's disorder continues un- 
abated: but his Majesty is in good health, 
and ina cheerful and comfortable state of 
spirits.” 

‘The Committee appointed to examine the 
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intended improvements in the Post-officts | 7. 
have presented their report, which has bees | @ 
printed. They approve the removal of the © 

Post-office to St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; at the | 
same time recommending a subsidiary office | ay 
in Lombard street, or its vicinity, for ‘*) 








‘35. 
_ gveniénce of the foreign merchants, The 
goense of the new building is estimated at 
90,0001. ; the value of the ground, &c. to 
purchased at 205,162l. 

_ The judges being unanimously of opinion 
“gat the arzuments upon Certain points re- 
yved in the case of William Sawyer, 
| hose trial at the Oid Bailey for murder was 
'D xailed in our last number, were not valid, 
"Ee unhappy man underwent the sentence 
yf the law on the 15th of May. 

‘| | Promotions and Appointments.]  Vice- 
2 Sir Eliab Harvey, Major-gen. Chas. 


Wale, Rear-adm. Sir Edw Codrington, Major- 
‘ea. Sir Culquhoun Grant—/o le Knights 
“\ommanders of the Order of the Bath. 
| Col. the Hon. Sir Chas. J. Greville, K.C.B. 
“Wajor Victor von Arentschild, Thos. Law- 
TP jeace, esq. Wm. John Struth, esq. Rich. 
PD Viwghan, esq. Col. SF. Whittingham, 
) Diggory Forrest, esq.— knighted. 

} Alexander Gockburn, esq. to be envoy 
| (atordinary to the Free and Imperial Han- 
| \mtic Towns, and to the Circle of Lower 
7 laxony. 

» | The Marquis of Bute to be lord lieutenant 
 )f Glamorganshire. 
 } Lieut. gen. Sir Jas. Leith to be governor 
4 Barbadoes. 

' | Antituny Rosenhagen, esq. to be a comp- 
doller of army accounts. 

4 The Right Hon. Wm. Adam to be Lord 
/Uhef Commissioner of the Jury Court in 
(vil Causes in Scotland. 

>] Allan: Maconochte, and David Money- 
“denny, esquires, to be the other Lords Com- 
"jassioners of the Jury Court. 

"1 H.R, H. the Prince Regent has ordered 
_hoongé d'elire to pass the great seal, empow- 
ing the Dean and Chapter of St. Asaph to 
}iscta bishop to that see, and has recom- 
yyended the Right Rev. Dr. John Luxmoore, 
4 ishop of Hereford, to be elected. 

4 Memler returned to Parliament.) Gran- 
‘Tile Venables Vernon, esq. for Aldborough, 
“ithe room of Henry Cally Knight, esq. 
“Who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

4 Ecclesiastical Preferments.] Rev. Thos. 
'}ohnes, M. A. archdeacon of Barnstaple, to 
/t rectory of Lezant, Cornwall. 

7 Rev. H. Salmon, to the living of Cul- 
Forth, Northamptonshire. 

4 Rey. Herbert Hill, to the rectory of Wor- 
79g, Wilts, 

4 Rev. J. Parsons, to the vicarage of All 
| Pats, Brisio!. 

Rev. Dr. Wollen, vicar of Bridgwater, to 
“t vicarage of Kilton, Somerset. 

Da Rev, Fras. Dyson, to the rectory of Min- 
4d, Wilts. 

_] Xv. Chas, Palmer, to the perpetual curacy 
Ff the Holy Trinity, Gloucester. 

‘ Rey. Wm. Mutlow, to be a minor canon 
‘Gloucester Cathedral. 

; Rev. T. Morgan, rector of Lanvaches, 
: ‘camouthsbire, to be chaplain to the Royal 
“9°! Hospital at Haslar. 
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Rev. Geo, Burdon, to the rectory of Fal- 
stone, Northumberland. 

Births.) In Sloane-street, the lady of 
Majore-general Sir John Keane, K.C. B, of 
a son, 

In Bentinck-street, the lady of General 
Sir K. A. Howard, of a son. 

At Uxbridge-house, the Countess of Ux- 
bridge, of a son. 

On the Adelphi-terrace, the lady of T. G, 
Street, esq. of twins, 

Lady George Beresford, of a daughter. 

In Hertford-street, \'ay-fair, Lady Emily 
Drummond, of a daughter. 

In Cavendish-square, the lady of Paul 
Methuen, esq. M. P. ot a daughter. 

In Great Stanhope-street, Lady H. Levee 
son Gower, of a son. 

In Hill-street, the Marchioness of Ely, of 
a son, 

In Burlington-street, the lady of the Right 
Hon, F. J. Robinson, of a daughter, 

In Bishopsyate-street, the lady of John 
Conquest, M.D. of a son and heir. 

The Duchess of Rutland, of a son and heir, 

Married.} The Hon. Mortimer Rodney, 
to Sarah, eldest daughter of Rob, Withy, 
esq. of Buckingham-street. 

W. A. Standert, esq. of Great James- 
street, to Rebecca, second daughter of Benj, 
Bewicke, esq. of New Ormond-street, 

Capt. Christopher Cole, K.C.B. of the 
Royal Navy, to lady Mary Talbot, widow 
of Thos. Mansell IT. esq. and sister of the 
Earl of Ilchester. 

Chas. Ward, esq. of the General Post- 
office, to Charlotte, youngest daughter of 
the late Wm. White, esq. of Lambeth. 

John Cazenove, esq. of Broad-street, to 
Harriet, daughter of Jas. Gibson, esy. of 
Hunter-street, Brunswick-square. 

The Rev. Wm. Everett, fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and vicar of Romford, to, 
Marianne, daughter of Chas, Dundas, esq. 
M. P. for Berks. , 

Lieut. H. W. Bailey, R. N. to Maria, 
second daughter of Mr. John Thompson, of 
Dublin. 

Thos. Allen, esq. of Huddersfield, to Mrs, 
West, of Aldermanbury. 

Jas. Melville, esq, of Islington, to Hester, 
daughter of Wm. M. Sellon, esq. of Harles- 
den-green, Middlesex. 

John Walter, esq. to Miss Gregory, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev, Dr. G. vicar of West 
Ham. 

Licut.-col. Campbell, of the 6th Infantry, 
to Martha Elizabeth, daughter of Mrs. Hig- 
genson, of Weymouth-street, Portland-place. 

Matthew Pickford, esq. to Mrs. Warner, 
relict of J. P, Warner, esa. 

Wm. Byrne, esq. of Cleveland-court, to 
Ellen, third daughter of the late Rich, Hif- 
fernan, esq. of Mallow, Ireland. 

Capt. Keene, of the igth Light Dragoons, 
to Augusta, youngest daughter of J, Fane, 
esq. MP, 
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Henry Boulton, esq. of South Luffenham, 
Rudand, to Emma, fourth daughter of Thos. 
Lane, esq late of Knuston-hali, Northamp- 
sonshire, 

Lieur.-col C. Wyndham, 20th Light Dra- 
goons, to Mary, only daughier of the late 
Wm. Blunt, esq. of Crabett, Sussex. 

Wm.P. Johnson, esq. of Walton-house, 
Cumberland, to Mary, eldest daughter ef Sir 
George Armytage, bart. 

Sir Geo. Buggin, to Lady Cecilia Gore, 
sister to the Lari of Arran. 

Lieut.-col. Sir Gregory Way, to Marianne, 
daughter of Jobn Weyland, esq. of Woodea- 
ton, Oxfordshire. 

Mr. Rich. Webster, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Wm. Thomas, esq. of 
St. Helen’s, 

Thos. Thoroton, esq. of Flintharn House, 
Notts, to Aune Catherine, daughter of the 
late James Whyte, esq. of Pilton House, 


Devon. 
Francis, second son of the late Sir Robert 


Lawley, bart. to Mary Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of George Talbot, esq., of Guitin, Glou- 
eestershire. 

At Islington, Wm. Cattley, esq. to Han- 
nah, dvughter of the late Jonn Garratt, esq. 
of Newington-green. 

At Edmonton, Lieut.-col. Sir Victor yon 
Arentschild, to Dorothea Henrietta, daugh- 
ter of Quarles Harris, esq. of Bourne-grove, 
Southgete. 

Died.} In Hertford-street, Alex. Doug- 
las, esq. son of the late Wm. D. esq. of Ben- 
gal, 27. 

In Wimpole-street, Lady Cierke, wife of 
the Rev. Sir Wm. C, bart. of Bury, Lanca- 
shire. \ 

In Cannon-street road, St. George’s in the 
East, Capt. Thomas Ramsey, many years 
in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


pany, 57. 
In Great Queen-street, H. G. Deacon, 
esq. 


Mr. Wm. Bates Smith, a gentleman of 
considerable literary ecquirements, and emi- 
nent for his researches in law, heraldry, &c. 

In Montague-street, Clement Kinnersley, 
@sq. of Loxley Paik, Staffordshire, and Sut- 
won Hall, Derbyshire, 68. By his death, the 
Ear! of Ormonde, in right of his Countess, 
comes into t!. -mmediate possession of all 
her large far: !y estates in Derbyshire, Staf- 
fordshire, an 4 Kent, amounting to about 
15,000]. per annum, which her ladyship de- 
sives from: her maternal uncle Codfrey Bag- 
nall Cis: k-, formerly cf Sutton Hall, in the 
county of Derby. 

In Hatley-street, James, youngest son of 
Yos L» our, esq. 

Ja Richards, esq. commander in the royal 
nav, and late of H. M.S. Namur, 50. 

In Golden-square, Jas. Seton Karr, esq. of 
Kippelaw, Roxburehshire. 

At Brompten, Susanna, daughter of the 





Marriages and Deaths in and near London. 
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late Thos, Owen, esq. of Glasalt, Carma,. 


then. 
In Caroline-place. Guilford street, Wm 
larrison, esq. F. K. S, son and assistant to 


the celebrated discovercr of the method of e 


ascertaining the longitude at sea, and subse. 
quently in the Comuiission of the peace for 
the counties of Monmouth and Middlesex, 
$7. 

In Charles street, Berkeley-square, Gen, 
Stewart, colonel of the 72d reget, 

At Islington, Jas M yor, esq. 

At Kensington Gore, Mrs, Jane Ten. 
broeke, 69. 

Mrs. Carteret, widow of the late Admiral 
C., and only sister of Sir John Silvester, 
hart. 

In Seymour-place, Bryanstone square Ste. 
phen Harris, e:q. late of Bath, and tormerly 
of Tipperah, Bengal i 

In Finsbury-square, Mrs. Brooks, wife of © 
Stephen B. esq 80. : 
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At Brentford, suddenly, Elizabeth, daugh. 7 
ter of the late Mrs. Trimmer.—James Corn. 4 


wallis, only chil of Mr, James Trimmer, 


At Blackheath, Capt. Thomas Webster, a ‘ | 


very old commander in the Jamaica trade, 

At Haling Cottage, El’en, youngest daugh | 
terof Mr. J. S. Winstanley, of Paternoster. | 
10oW. y 


8O. ; 
On Laurence-Pountney-hill, Wm.Thomp- | 
son, esq. @ 
In Wood-street, Spital-fields, Mr, John 
Gilson, surgeon. E 
At Lambeth, the Rev. Mr.T. Methuen, a 7 
minister of the church of Scotland, . 
In Dean-street, Soho, Mrs. Willett, relict 
of Ralph W. esq. of Morley, Dorset, 69. 4 
In Nott'ngham-sireet, the Rev. Thomas § 
Fountaine, one of his majesty’s chaplains in § 
ordinary, prebendary of Worcester, vicar of 
Bromsgrove, and prebendary of Terringtoa, 
Herefordshire. 
In York-place, Caroline, fourth daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Strachey, 31. 2 
In Upper Norton-street, Mr. Jas, Smith, © 
sculptor, 43. Asan artist, he was firgt in- 
troduced to public notice by ‘his successful 
competition to execute the monument erect © 
ed by the city of London, in Guildhall, mF 
memory of the late Lord Nelson. 
In Harpur-street, Jos. Kirkup, esq. 53. 
In Crescenteplice, Tavistock-squaie, 
rah Anne, eldest daughter of Joshua Marge- 77 
Ty, esq. .j 
In Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars, Thos. 7 
Maynard, esq. 54. He put an end to his life ; 
by hanging himself in the absence of his fa 7 
mily. _ 
On Spring Garden Terrace, Mrs. Bicknell, © 
wife of Chas. B. esq. solicitor to the Admic/ 
ralty. : 
At Little Cullands, near Southgate, These 
Tibb, esq. 
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ft Greenwich, Thosas Masterson, esq, é gkch. 








In Harpur-street, Joseph Kirkup, esq. 53. 
“FE | at Kennington-green, John Grant, esq. 
" merly of Copthall-court, and Limeestreet. 
‘T ) Wm. Wilkins, esq builder, of Cambridge, 
Epi patentee of the Theatre Royal, Norwich. 
tf | Jn Parliament-sireet, at the Bishop of Pe- 
*F \gborough’s, Elizabeth, daughter of the 
'T ley. Jos. Parsons, rector of Holwell, Beds. 

*) | In Cavendish-square, the Dowager Coun- 
" js of Pembroke, 68. 

“) In Albany, Benj. Garlike, esq. formerly 
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J John Fieming, M.D. He teceived the 
3 st rudiments of his education at Douai, 
Jn Flanders, from whence he preceeded to 
" jhe university of Edinburgh, where he took 
“Vbe degree of Doctor of Physic. He was a 
Agholar at once elegant and profound ; few, 
|| Jiany, of his class-fellows, and some of them 
‘dyethe most eminent men of the present 
: 






_ ly, Were more intimately acquainted with 
2 (ithe beauties of the classical authors, par- 
‘Vicularly of the Latin, in which language he 

mote with great purity and ease. He pos- 
| Tesed fine taste and fancy; and though we 
jinow nor that he ever published any work, 
| fecontributed powerfully to the success of 
| Voany of the most distinguished journals of 

| Jie metropolis. 

4 In Great Cumberland-place, Sir Simon 

Qiich. B. Taylor, bart. 

"7 In Soho-square, very suddenly, Mr. W. 
i. Lunn, well known as a dealer in classi- 

_qulbooks, and many years in the same line 
| quCambridge. 

‘4 In Jokn-street, Bedford-row, Allatson 
_ Jlurgh, esq. one of the secondaries of the Pipe 
S0fiice, 74. 

4 AtLincoln, suddenly, in the 58th year of 
“Fis age, Sir John Ingilby, of Ripley Park, in 
he county of York, and Kettlethorpe, in Lin- 
winshire, bart. one of his majesty’s justices 
the peace and deputy-lieutenants for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. He was attacked 
rith a ton his way to Lincoln, and died at 
he White Hart Inn soon after his arrival.— 
He formerly represented the borough of East 
Retford in parliament; was high sheriff of 
Giorkshire in 1782; and during the last 36 
“years of his life, discharged the important 
tuties of a magistrate with a degree of activi- 
', Zeal, and intelligence, which will render 
‘is death an irreparable loss to the public.— 
He married Elizabeth, the only child and 
ttiress of Sir Wharton Amcotts, bart. and is 
ueceeded in his extensive estates by his only 
urviving son, now Sir Wm, Ingilby, bart. 

At Kettering, Northamptonshire, Mr. An- 
trew Fuller, pastor of the Baptist charch at 
Kettering, and secretary to the Baptist mis- 
“onary society, in the 62d year of his age, 
ind 4ist of his ministry. Although he was 
tut favoured with a liberal education (which 
healways regretted), the talents bestowed on 
2%, cultivated with diligence, compensated 
"great degree the want of those advan- 
ges which it might have conferred. The 
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singular acuteness and success with which 
he combated deism and socinianism, ia 
works very generally reac and esteemed—the 
great variety of his publications on doctrinal, 
experimental, and practical subjects of relt- 
gion— his extensive correspondence—and his 
animated and instructive discourses on his 
many journies in different parts of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, macte him more ¢e- 
nerally known than most men in the same 
walk of life. The principal of his pabti¢s- 
tions were—‘* The Calvinistic ard Secinian 
Systems exe mined,” which Went through se- 
veral editions —‘** Socinianism indefensible, 
containing a Reply to two !ate Publications,” 
(by Dr. Toulmin and Mr. Ke: tish), a pam- 
phlet, 1707-——** The Gospel its own Witness, 
or the holy Nature aud divine Harmony of 
the Christian Religion, contrasted with the 
immorality and absurdity of Deism,”’ vo. 
1799—*‘* Memoirs of the late Rev. Samuel 
Penn,” svo. 1800-—-** The Gospel worthy of 
all Acceptation’—** Expository Discourses 
on the Book of Genesis,” 2 vols. 1806— 
‘¢ Dialogues, Letters, and Essays, on various 
Subjects,” 1806—** An Apology for the late 
Christian Missions to India,” in three Parts, 
1808.—He was the author of many smaller 
tracts and single sermons, and editor of “* A 
View of Religions, by Hannah Adams,” With 
additions, 8vo. 18053 and ‘* Thornton Ab- 
bey, a Series of Letters on religious Sub- 
jects, by Mr. John Satchell,” 3 vols. 12mo0, 
1806, 

At Brampton, Cumberland, Mr, Richard 
Smirke, of Upper Fitzroy-street, eldest son 
of R, Smirke, esq. R. A. and brother ef the 
Celebrated architect. He expired at the early 
age of 36, after a short illness, cccasioned by 
a violent cold, caught from sitting some 
hours on the ground, then ina hum d state 
(probably after perspiring profuscly), while 
he was ardently occupied in drawing and 
copying the antique inscriptions on the rocks 
adjacent to the river Gelt.* Early in life he 


discovered a brilliant genius, united to aso 


lid understanding ; and by indefatigable as- 
siduity, the horizon of his mental perception 
and intelligent powers «xhibited in manhood 
an enlargement and expansion, where lively 
traits of interesting knowledge were happily 
pourtrayed. He had made uncommon pro- 
ficiency in historical painting ; and all his 
productions in that beautiful art, discovered 
a maturity of judgment, combined with a 
chasteness of style and classical purity of 
taste, that uniformly distinguishes native ge- 
nius, improved by judicious cultivation.— 
He delighted in the study of chemistry, and 
his Jaborious private studies, devoted to that 
science, produced an extensive and accurate 
acquaintance with itin all its modern disco- 
veries anc improvements. He was an ele- 
gant Classic! scholar, and the latter part of 
his life appears to have been principally ap- 
plied to historical researches in British ents 
guities. 
Vor. Ill, 3 Q 
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At his house in Bruton-street, on the 15th 
April, after an illness of a few days, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Wm. Cleaver, Lord Bishop 
of St. Asaph. This learned and venerable 
prelate was the son uf the late Rev. William 
Cleaver, M.A. ot Lincoln College, Oxford, 
and master cf Buckingham School. He had 
two sons in orders, and (what was rather 
extraordinary) both bishops at the same time. 
Dr. Euseby Cleaver went to Ireland with the 
late Marquis of Buckingham, and there be- 
came successively Bishop of Leighlin and 
Ferns, and Archbishop ot Dublin. Dr.Wil- 
liam Cleaver, the eldest son, was educated 
under his father; afier which he removed 
to Magdalen College, Oxford, where he ob- 
tained a demiship, but afterwards was elected 
fellow of Brasennose. He took the degree 
of M.A. May 2, 17613 and those of B. and 
D.D. Jan. 26,1786. About this time he 
was chosen principal of his college, and 
promoted to a prebendal stall in the church 
of St. Peter, Westminster. On the transla- 
tion of Bishop Poiteus to London, he ob- 
tained the see of Chester, through the inte- 
test of the Marquis of Buckingham, to whom 
he had been private tutor, In the year 1799 
he was removed from Chester to Bangor; 
and on the death of Bishop Horsley, in 1806, 
he succeeded him in diocese of St. 
Asaph. —Kishop Cleaver was a profound 
Greek scholar, and an orthodox divine 3 of 
his abilities in the former line he gave a 
proof in a tract, De Rythmo Grecorum, 
published in 1777; and in the beautiful edi- 
tion of Homer, printed at Oxford by the 
munificence of the Grenville family. Asa 
divine, be printed ** Directions to the Clergy 
of the DioceseNof Chester on the Choice of 
Books,” vo. 1789; of this useful tract a 
third edition, considerably enlarged, was 
printed at Oxford, in 1808; ‘** Pardon and 
Sanctification proved to be the Privileges 
annexed to the Use of the Lord’s Supper,” 
a Sermon preached before the University, 
vo. 179013 * A Charge deiivered to the 

lergy of the Diocese of Chester in 1797,” 
ato.; ** A Sermon preached at the Meeting 
of the Charity Children in St, Paul’s,” 4to. 
1704; ‘* A Sermon preached before the 
Lords on the Anniversary of King Charles’ 
Martyrdom,” 4to.; ‘* A Sermon before the 
University of Oxford on the Athanasian 
Creed,” svo.; ** Another on the Articles,” 
svo. 3; and to his pen have been ascribed two 
pamphlets, severely animadverting on Dr. 
Marsh’s Dissertation on the Origin of the 
Three First Gospels. The bishop collected 
his sermons, with some of his father’s, and 
published them in a handsome volume, in 
Svo. 2 few years ago. He married, about 
1779, Miss Asheton, sister ot William Ashe- 
ton, esq. of Lancashire, by whom he has 
had a large family. 

Killed, in an attack upon one of the for- 
tresses in the Nepaul country, Major-general 
Sir Robert Rollo Gillespie, K. B. This brave 
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officer was descended from an ancient Scotch" 
family, which settled at the beginning of thes, ""Y 
last century in the county of Down, where _ 


his grandfather married the Hon. Miss Rolloge Gill 
in 17203 and his son, the father of the ge-— SF 
neral, married the eldest sister of J. Bailie, *°™ 


esq. of Innishargie, in the same county al 
There the subject of the present sketch wash 


born, in 1769; but ata very early age hel - Ban, 
was placed in a distinguished seminary ath skill 
Kensington, with a view to the bar. From |#! 4 
thence he was removed to the care of they | 
Rev. Mr. Tookey, of Exning, and fellow off colo; 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge; but having | Pt 
conceived an unceonquerable aversion to thel” Ach 

gon 


profession of the law, he purchased when# | 80% 
very young a cornetcy in the 3d-Reg..o 4 lone. 
Horse. At the end of nine years he wash | 

named to the 20th Light Dragoons, with). 
which he served in Jamaica and several parts 
of the West Indies, where he gained great) }2"4 
reputation, not only among his brother offi- 9 

cers, but with the inhabitants; a proof of o- 
which appeared in the vote of the House of f 4 th 
Assembly at Jamaica, requesting his Majesty | 
to accept their offer of providing the means _ 
to give professional rank to Major Gillespie. 4 rende 
In consequence of this very flattering mark #4 Lolo 


of respect, he was raised to the rank of lieu- ¥ the fo 
tenant-colonel; and in 1802, on embarking alter 
for England, he received from the House® — 

Balin: 


of Assembly a handsome sword, as a mark 
of esteem for his eminent services in the 
island. IJtis, however, to be lamented that 
some pecuniary difficulties obliged the colo-F 94 

nel to leave England in 1805; for though § gtllig 
he succeeded in stamping his fame indelibly F g®mn 
in the east, it is not too much to say thath J*d h 
such a man would have been of the greatest Fg @vir 
importance during the arduous struggle F who 

which shortly afterwards began to take place | ind o 
in Europe. On quitting this country, hep gianr 
spent a little time with the Russian and Aus- he Ca 
trian armies, and then passing through Mol- (jg th 
davia, proceeded to Constantinople; from §g*mar 
whence he pursued his course to Bagdad) gMith 
Bussorah, and lastly to Bombay. Not long) 9%a la 
after his arrival at Madras, he was appointed throu: 
to the command at Arcot; where he had 7 ges, 

been but a few days before the dreadful mas- | ge su 
sacre took place at Vellore, The day prior tlood. 
to this horrible scene, Colonel Gillespie was tlose 1 
to have dined with the commandant at Vel- Fg “nce: 
lore, but some orders preventing him in the |g" the 
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interim, he dispatched an apology, and on durst 
the succeeding morning he mounted his Hig *tapo 
horse to ride over to the place to breakfast, ‘de in 
when he received the shocking intelligence ~~ 
of what had happened. Eager to render)" the 
what services he could in such an exigency, |g "tich 
he instantly bent his course to the spot 5 and © ‘othe. 
having taken with hima few men of the 
69th regiment, he defended a small post of | 
which he had gained possession with ut- r 
daunted firmness against the mutincers ! ap 
near an hour, till the arrival of the 19h i 
We Di 


Light Dragoons with the Artillery enabled 
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them to recover the fortress. ‘Thus the mu- 
tiny was suppressed, and the Carnatic was 
_ aved, almost by the single effort of Colonel 
” Gillespie, who in consequence was appointed 
Inspector of Cavalry. He was soon after 
' gsominated to command the cavalry in Ben- 
al against the Seiks in the Panjab ; on re- 
" «ming from whence, he commanded in 
Bangalore, where he displayed uncommon 
«kill and energy in disciplining the troops of 
j\il descriptions. When it was resolved to 
“jundertake an expedition against Java, the 
} colonel was pitched upon to beara leading 
_jprt in it by that discerning officer Sir Samuel 
"J 4chmuty, who commanded on the occa- 
"json; and the exploits performed by the co- 
' jbnel sufficiently justified the general’s con- 
“\fdence. After making himself master of 
"| the capital of the island, the colonel march- 





' je to attack the enemy near Wiltercreeden, 


“jind he succeeded in completely defeating 
jtem. On the 26th of August, 1811, Colo- 
' jel Gillespie led the advance of the assault 
_jof the strongly-fortified lines of Cornelis, 
‘ivhich he effectually carried, and thus de- 
' jermined the fate of Java. On the full sur- 
“jrnder of the island and its dependencies, 
| jUolonel Gillespie was appointed to command 
| Hthe forces left for their protection.; and soon 


4 iter he was called to exert himself in an 


4atraordinary manner against the Sultan of 
“hlimbang, who had been guilty of a most 


7) jvanton and cruel massacre of the Dutch 


© Jusidents in his territories. 


: 
: 


5 
a 
4 


When the expe- 
dition arrived at the mouth of the river, in- 
elligence was brought that the sultan, after 
ommitting a shocking carnage, had quit- 
td his capital with all his treasures, but 
exving in the place an arfned force, 
who were directed to murder the Chinese 
ind other foreign settlers. ‘The colonel on 
“jiearing this, being desirous of preventing 
Jie carnage, pushed on with about twenty 
© thirty followers, leaving the rest of the 
imament to follow as fast as they could. 
With this small force he reached Palimbang, 
ta late hour ona stormy night, and passing 
Bough an incredible body of ferocious na- 
vs, he made his way into the palace of 
@%e sultan, which was already covered with 
lod. Just as he entered a Malay came 
‘lose up to him, with his dagger or criss 
‘oncealed in his sleeve, but, while he was 
athe act of drawing it, a flash of lightning 
‘ust from the dark cloud, and exposed the 
*tapon time enough for the prevention of 
‘te intended mischief. In this place did a 
‘andful of men keep the population in awe, 
‘ithe rest of the expedition arrived; after 
‘hich every thing was restored to order, the 
‘thes of the fugitive sultan was placed on 
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Tats Celebrated artist was born on the 
ae of September in Florence ; his parents 
“Natives of that city, in which their an- 
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the throne, anda regular treaty was esta- 
blished. ‘Shortly after the return of the co- 
lonel to Java, the Sultan of Mataram began 
to manifest signs of hostility, which rendered 
prompt measures necessary; and well it was 
that no delay took place, otherwise the lives 
of all the Europeans, and their connexions 
on the island, would have been sacrificed. 
The refractory sultan, who had brought iato 
his designs several of the petty chiets, forti- 
fied his palace at Djocjocarta with 92 pieces 
of. cannon, and the surrounding country was 
covered by his partizans, amounting in the 
whole to above 100,000 men. ‘This wasa 
terrible crisis; but the promptitude of the 
British commander enabled him to triumph 
over all difficulties, and to disperse the tre- 
mendous cloud which had gatheredover the 
settlement. By a vigorous and well-planned 
attack the fortified craften (or palace) was 
carried, the sultan himself taken, and the 
whole confederacy at once dissolved. But 
though the capture was of so much conse- 
quence, the pecuniary advantages of it to 
the commander were comparatively trifling; 
and it remains for a grateful country to re- 
ward his merits in the only way which can 
be done, when the spirit that would have 
been urged on to greater deeds has left sor- 
rowing relatives to bewail his loss. How it 
happenel that General Gillespie, who might 
be considered as the invigorating principle 
in the enterprise against Java, came to be 
overlooked in the appointment of a gover- 
nor, is a matter worth observation ; parti- 
cularly when it is known that the person 
who obtained that important and lucrative 
station was wholly unknown either ina civil 
or military character. But so it was, that 
the man, whose mental quickness and active 
energy qualified him equally for the field 
and the cabinet, was in this particular set 
aside, to give way to one who had never 
filled a higher situation than that of a clerk 
in a public office, and whose appointment 
excited even the surprise of the very com- 
pany in whose service he was engaged. 
From Java General Gillespie repaired to the 
continent of India; where, on the arrival of 
Earl Moira, he found a man of congenial 
sentiments, who entrusted to him his entire 
confidence. Unhappily, however, when the 
horizon was beginning to clear around him, 
and the notice of his country, marked by the 
order of the Bath, was drawn towards his 
services in a way that promised ease and 
comfort for the remainder of his days, he 
was cut off in a desperate attack upon one 
of those strong hill forts which are peculiar 
to the interior of India. 
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ACCOUNT OF FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. 


cestors had been long settled ; and his fa- 
ther, Gaetano Bartolozzi, a goldsmith and 
worker in filigree, at first designed to bring 
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him upto his own business. But observing 
his drawings from prints which chance had 
thrown in his way, he encouraged him to 
pursue his inclination, ‘The young Fran- 
cesco continued his favourite amusement, 
and some copies with a pen from prints by 
Giacomo Frey shewed the correctness of his 
eye,» and his extraordinary improvement. 
He even mace an attempt with the graver 
when only nine years old; and two heads 
engraved in his tenth year were specimens of 
his precocious ability. The impressions are 
extremely rare, but there is one of each in 
the fine collection ot M. Yon der Nall, at 
Vienna. 

In order to jadulge the bentofhis genius, 
lis father, struck with the merit of his un- 
instructed efforts, changed his first intention 
of bringing him up to the business of a gold- 
smith, and p! cedhim,in his fifteenth year, 
as a pupil, uncer Ignazio Hugtord, an histo- 
sical painter of small ability, who was set- 
tled at Fiorence. Although that artist was 
a native of England, it is not certain whether 
any of his works have reached this country, 
His name is menuoned by Fuseli in the 
Dictionary of Patniers, © merely chat no 
race of English art may be lost, rather than 
for any ment of hisown.” That biographer 
adds, ** he painted in a tolerable style an 
altar-piece in the church of St. Felicita at 
Florence, and there are some small things of 
his in the ducal collection. The rest of his 
pictures at the Vallombiosa of Forli, and 
at Florence, are weak. He has been no- 
ticed for his sagacity in distinguishing the 
jiands of different artists.” He died in 1778, 
uzed 75 years. \ 

Jhe question, whether an indifferent ar- 
tistcan be a good teacher, is easily deter- 
ruined Jt is unwise to expect wine from an 
empty vcssel. A man who has sought for, 
aud mussed the path, can be no sure guide ; 
and he, who has spent his life in study to no 
purpose, 1s disqualified from directing the 
studies of another. Bartolozzi owed his ra- 
pid improvement under Hugtord, to his own 
assiduity and genius. It was his good for- 
tune to be associated with Giovanni Uatista 
Cipriani, ancther young [lorentine, who af- 
terwards rose to distinguished celebrity in his 
profession. ‘The conformity of their years 
and genius, wih their pursuit of a commen 
object, rendered their association a source of 
pleasure, emulation and advantage. <A 
tricndsbip was cemented between them 
which lasted for life ; and from the character 
of his works, it is probable, if the name of 
their master be rescued from oblivion, he 
owes that escape to the nouce of Fuseli, and 
the honour of having hed Bartolozzi and Ci- 
priani for his pupils. 

Rartclozzi’s progress under Hugford, was 
matked by diligent application. He studied 


ariatormy, the living model and the antique, . 


with unabated earnestness. His drawings 
the human figure were distinguished 
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for their good taste. He shewed a vein of 
invention, and his essays in design were eyj- 
dences of warm feeling, and a rigid attentjon 
to wuth of form. 

When he had made a due proficiency in 
drawing, he began to paint in oil colours, 
From his master he had more to dread than 
to learn ; but what was deficient at home he 
supplied by carefully examining the best 

jcf-pieces in the churches, 2m comparing 
ioc different styles of the great masters, in 
private collections. The interchange of his 
observations, on these occasions, with his 
able tellow-student, afforded an opportunity 
cf mutual benefit. He continued his ana- 
tomical studies, and his studies from the life 
and the antique without relaxation, after he 
had begun to practice painting im oil, He 
drew the bones and muscles, and spared no 
pains to acquire a knowledge of the human 
figure. Tothis important end he directed 
his chief attention, from a conviction, that 
upon it must depend the ultimate success or 
failure of his great object in life. He was 
not satisfied with knowing, and being able 
verbally to describe the bones, and insertion, 
form, swell, and fall of the muscles in all 
their varieties of action and repose. This, 
in that particular branch of study, may be 
sufficient for a surgeon, but not fora painter. 
A painter may possess all this verbal fluency, 
but unless he possesses the same power of 
description on his canvas or paper, he is only 
the proprietor of a speechless pencil; and, 
like a dumb linguist, is incapable in his art, 
Bartolozzi anxiously endeavoured to make 
his theoretical and practical acquisitions keep 
pace. He used his port-crayon and pencil 
as his professional organs of speech ; and 
practised incessantly until they were capable 
of describing all he knew. What he wanted 
in firmness of hand he made up in good 
taste; and, by continuing to draw the parts 
separately, and then the whole figure, be at 
length made considerable advances to his 
ebject. By comparing the forms in his 
drawings from the living model, with the 
ancient statues, he learned to distinguish F 
faults in individual nature, and to correct © 
them in his transcripts. He stored his mind 
with materials for design, by noting in his 
sketch-book the countenances and figures 
which struck him jn the streets and in com- 
pany, and the practice of drawing from re F 
collection, increased his freedom of execu- § 
tion, ‘That union of facility and correctness & 
which charms like the union of extempdor 7 
raneous eloquence and truth, forms a predo- © 
minant feature in his works, Impressions 7 
in boyliood are deep and lasting. ‘The prints © 
in Jacob Catt’s emblems had a great effect © 
in determining Sir Joshua Reynolds, when § 
eight years old, to pursue the practice of § 
drawing and become a painter. The chance | 
prints of Giacomo Frey had a similar effect 

upon Bartolozzi at the same age; and the | 
contemplation of the antique, under Hugiord, 
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' omed his taste, and dictated the mode of 


) ys practice. 


His love of the antique grew 


sith his years. ‘To this attachment may be 


 yaced the lively sense of grace and beauty, 
» ysible even in his early drawings. 


Florence 


' aight then have been termed a repository 
' ofancient statues, fine casts, and copies by 


- 


“he most celebrated sculptors from the time 


~ Donatello. From such objects of study 
ythe Apollo, the Antinous and young Bac- 


_ chus, and from the class of the Diana and 
' Venus, he acquired his conception of the 
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highest order of forms. His discriminative 
ye looked beyond the fine forms, which he 


‘copied to the principle that produced them. 


He endeavoured to make that principle of 


‘the ancient sculptors his own which consists 
inthe graceful accord of all the members, 


and the fitness of the whole to the intended 
mssion, action, and character. This sym- 
metry, which constituted their ruleon what- 
wever scale the figure rose, is equally visible 
inthe Hercules and Venus: with it an 


“jHercules is colossal on a gems; without it 


‘the figures of Lanfranco, although twenty 


jitet high, are pigmies, in the eye of judg- 
Sa ment. 


His i:!eas of character and expression may 
also be traced to the antique busts of which 


"4 many originals and fine casts were acces- 


' Fable to the Florentine students. 


ed a 


The Nep- 
tune and Jupiter, so often contemplated and 


jirawn in every view, impressed his mind 
@vith their divine majesty. He spoke of these 


“Foeals and his early course of study nearly 


~ Fttachment. 
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forty years after with all the fire of a young 
Artists, even upon this high 
ground, have their preferences. The con- 
tour and expression of the Niobe influenced 
Guido’s style, and frequently occurred in his 
composition. ‘The deep pathos ef that fine 


# head, and of the Laocoen, were not lost upon 


Bartulozzi. His reflections on the grand 
style of beauty in the former, and the tenders 
graces of the latter, contributed in due sea- 


gn, to give a blended charm of sensibility, 


elegance, and purity to his character, 

The facial lines of the antique ‘heads 
without their spirit are to be found ia the 
Works of many painters ; but the prnciple 
y which the ancient sculptors regufated ex- 
Pression was, in different degrees, discover- 
dle, without a servile imitation of their 
fcial lines in the designs of Bartolozzi from 
i early period. As Titian and all great 
“lourists excluded positive colours from 
their pictures because the elare of raw un- 
foken tinis is incompatible with tone, and 
‘structive of harmony in colouring ; so 
“e ancients rejected that unmitigated degree 
expression, which exhibits an extreme 
Movement of the passions, because that ex- 
reme movement is productive of disorder in 
Me facial lines, incompatible with harmony 
‘T expression, and hostile to the highest aims 
“art. Their expression of the passions was 
“gated or toned and governed by this prin- 
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ciple of harmony, which also formed their 
rule in action, proportion, and attitude. Jou- 
venet, and many cther painters of the old 
French academy, who saw with their eyes 
only, without distinguishing forms from the 
principles to which they owed their beauty, 
by attempting to give expression, colouring, 
and action their extreme force, weakened 
their effect. In Raphael’s coniposition there 
is nothing in the extreme. The principle ot 
harmony in particular, first engaged the at- 
tention of Bartolozzi. It was discernible 
in the trite religious subjects among his early 
designs. Some time later it was more ob- 
vious even in his incorrect slight drawings, 
of which, although the forms were only 
marked in, the outlines shewed a high dee 
gree of elegance and flowing grace. As cer- 
tain subjects are more suitable to this prin- 
ciple, the classic taste which he had formed 
upon the antique influenced his choice of 
subjects, and at length this enchanting har- 
mony, in its broad sense, including a miti- 
gated movement in chiaro-scuro, form, ace 
tion, and expression, became the prevailing 
charm in his fanciful groups and designs 
from ancient allegory and poetical fiction. 

To count the footsteps of a general is not 
the best method of writing his military his- 
tory, nor does a list of private anecdotes un- 
fold the genius of a painter. The spirit of an 
artist is to be found in his works, which 
have frequently little connexion with the 
occurrences of his private life : and as his 
modes of study form the ladder by which he 
ascended, every light that can be thrown 
upon this important point is of service as in- 
dicating the means of success to others. 

In attempting to distinguish those early 
mental impressions which contributed to 
form Bartolozzi’s style, much must be de- 
rived from a critical examination of his de- 
signs. It is not absolutely necessary, in 
tracing a painter to the origin of his primary 
conceptions, to have had ocular evidence of 
his progressive acts of study. Leonardo da 
Vinci and Raphael died ic the © *ar 1520, 
when Giorgio Vasari, the Aistop? t of their 
style, was only four yearsold. ‘T aere have 
been few eminent artists whose practice has 
not been influenced by an early attachment 
to some exemplar. Centuries after his 
death the head of a school is traced in his 
followers and their relation, as cause and 
effect, is an admitted deduction from re- 
semblance. The antique terso is discover- 
able in many of Michael Angelo’s composi- 
tions, and in designing the human figure it 
was constantly in his mind. Nicolo Pous- 
sin rarely lost sight of that noble fragment. 
The heads of the Trajan pillar are to be 
found in Le Brun’s battles ; and the figures 
of the celebrated Cartoon of Pisa are dis- 
cernible in almost everv succeeding histori- 
cal painter. The Young Warrior in Dince’s 
Timon has been considered a skilful adapta- 
tion from Titian’s Triumph of Fame ; and 
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the source of Reynolds’ judicious adaptations 
lias been discriminated in various schools, 

The causes which induced Bartolozzi’s 
parents again to Change their intention as to 
his future profession are not very Certain. 
‘lhe opulence of the engravers and printsel- 
lers tn Rome and Venice had probably a 
principal share in their determination. After 
having successfully prosecuted his studies in 
painting and design for three years under 
Hugfoid, his father withdrew him from that 
anaster, and articled him for a term of six 
years as a pupil to Joseph Wagner at Venice, 
who was esteemed one of the best historical 
engravers of that city. 

Wagner, who was a native of Switzerland, 
possessed a share of natural taste: he had 
origiually studied painting under Jacopo 
Amiconi, a Venetian, one of the flimsy, 
fluent mannerists of that day. On the fai- 
lure of encouragement as a painter, he ap- 
plied himself to engraving, and obtained re- 
putation and wealth in that line, and as a* 
printseller. He carned on an extensive 
trade, and found a ready market in Italy, 
Germany, and France. His mode of hatch- 
ing ptiuts was mellow, open, and tasteful ; 
his light was broad and clear, and his effect 
very pleasing. He had formed his manner 
upon the fine style of Giacomo Frey, but 
as he had not Frey’s knowledge of the hu- 
man figure, and never divested himself of 
Amiconi’s vitiated and incorrect manner of 
marking the heads and extremities, his 
prints, with the excyption of his Cain flying 
from the wraih of the Avenger, alter Bene- 
detto Luti’s picture, and a few others, are 
deficient in truth and solidity. 

Bartolozzi, besides his attempts with the 
graver in his gth and 10th year, had also 
mae some attempts on copper, prior to and 
atter his commencement under Hugford. 
‘The most important of these untutored 
efforts were copies from the four circles, 
engraved by Giacomo Frey, after pictures 
by Domenichino. The decline of historical 
painting ia Lraly was not favourable to his 
Improv: ant, as, instead of being employed 
to engrave after the works of the great mas- 
ters, he wasorincipally employed by Wagner 
to work from second and third rate, and even 
inferior pictures. He engraved a number of 
prints after the pictures and designs of 
Guarana, Zocchi, Amiconi, Zais, Fonte- 
basso, Piazetta, Sebastian and Marco Ricci, 
Pellegrini, Bellucci, and Balestra. He also 
engraved after Gabbiani and Carlo Maratta, 
He soon acquired a mastery of the graver, 
and the correctness, treedom, and grace of his 
execution were universally admired, His 
prints never failed to preserve the true spirit 
and cistinct character of the master from 
whom he copied; and of this versatile 
power his noble print of Rome rescued from 
Bicnnus by Camillus after Sebastian Ricci, 

his landscapes after Zuccarelli, are fe- 
eutus examples, 
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He pursued his studies from the antique 
and living model at every opportunity during 
his stay with Wagner, He also continued to 
design, and engraved after many of his own 
drawings. Of hisoil pictures it is here diff. 
cult to adduce any opinion beyond vague 
report. Itis probable, as he did not continue 
to paint for any length of time, that they are 
infrequent in Italy. In England they are 
SO 1are as not to admit of any Critical remark 
on them in this article. It is not certain 
whether his friends in this country possess 
any specimens of lis performance in that 
style; but there is competent authority for 
mentioning that there are two of his oil pic. 
tures now in the collection of M. Von der 
Null at Vienna. He painted some miniature 
portraits in water-colours with delicacy, force 
and lively resemblance. His drawings and 
designs which he made at that period, and 
afterwards, are to be found in classic collec. 
tions. ‘They were generally on white paper, 
delicately stumped and handled over in black 
and red chalk, sometimes heightened in the 
carnations with a tinge of Crayons. They 
prove his successful study in drawing boys 
and the naked female figure. His groups 
in this class possess a never-failing charm, 
a flowing elegance of contour, joyous exe 
pression, the smile of youth and beauty, 
and the sparkling grace of sport.ve innocence 
and childhood. 

Shortly after his term of six years with 
Wagner had expired, he married a young 
Venetian lady, named Lucia Ferro, of a 
good family. He took his bride to Rome, 
and resided there for some time, during 
which he engraved, among other plates, his 
fine prints from the life of St. Nilus, after 
the pictures by Domenico Zampiere, in the 
chapel of the Grotto Torrato. He also en- 
graved on copper, a set of the painters’ heads 
fora new edition of Vasari, in imitation of 
the wood prints in the original edition. His 
eldest son, Gaetano, now an artist in Great 
Titchfield street, London, was born during 
his stay in Rome. After his return to Ve- 


nice *= continued to engrave for himself and | 


the paintsellers ; and spread his reputation 
all ovr Europe, by the fine taste, correct- 
ness, aivl beauty of his works. His noble 
series of nts, after the drawings of Guer- - 
cino, united the fire of a painter’s etching 
with the firmness and precision of a regular 
engraver, and left him without a competitor 
in excellence or fame. In 1764, Dalton, the 
King’s Librarian, who had been sent to Italy 
on a royal commission, returned to England, 
bringing with him Bartolozzi, as an enviable 
acquisition to the fine arts in this country, 
Dalton had the good fortune to engage him 
to engrave for him for 300]. per annum. 
Owing to her delicate state of health, Ms. 
Bartolozzi and her son remained for some 
time with their friends in Venice ; but Vi- 
talba, one of his pupils, accompanied him 
to this country, His former fellow-studen' 
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1815.] 
‘Vipriani, had arrived in England with Sir 
William Chambers, about four years before ; 
“jind Bartolozzi, on coming up to London, 
wok lodgings in the same house with that 
‘Jutist in Warwick-street, Golden-square. 
“HHis earliest work of importance here was 
‘the noble series of prints from the drawings 
“}by Guercino, in the royal collection, which 
'WDalton published. At the end of about two 
‘|vears his engagement with that gentleman 
“|closed, and he began to engrave for himself 
ind the printsellers. The late Mr. Boydell, 
to whom the British school of painting and 
mgraving are so largely indebted, was then 
iiving employment to Woollet, and the best 
mgravers im this country; and he engaged 
Bartolozzi to engrave for him some of his 
most capital prints. The Venus, Cupid and 
Satyr, from Luca Giordano; The Silence, 
fom Annibal Caracci; Orlando rescutng 
Qiympia from the Orca, in the Island of 
Ebuda, and that superb performance, The 
‘“WClytie, from the same master; the Virgin 


Sh 


aaa 





F md Child, and Mater Dolorosa, from Carlo 


: Doleci; Vandyk’s Hife and Child, from 





' Vandyk ; and Mary Queen of Scotland and 


“Bier son James I., from Zucchero, were all 
Joagraved for the last-mentioned printseller. 
Sql also engraved some other beautiful prints 
“Gr that publisher. In 1769, on the fortu- 


H 
“@rute institution of the Royal Academy of 


@)Painting and Sculpture, he had the honour 

gofbeing enrolled as a painter and designer 
among its original members. 

“@] Ryland and Picot had, about the period 

4 of Bartolozzi’s arrival here, introduced the 

Bppling manner of engraving into this 


Sgountry. There are specimens of stippling 


neatly 200 years old, but the manner had 
Ballen into disuse. Demarteau, a man of 


P@seat ability, in whose school they had 


earned it in Paris, had successfully employ- 
tdthat mode to engrave prints in imitation 
(fthe chalk sketches and academy figures 
of Boucher and Vanloo, It was thence 
aalled ** The redchalk manner :;’’ and the 
French artist, who was himself a clever 
taftsman, produced mellow, bold, and 
athful imitations of the original drawings. 
Ryland employed the stippling to engrave 
taborate prints from the finished paintings 
it Angelica Kauffman, who, in her turn, 
Ptronised the newly introduced mode of 
Mgraving to the utrnost of her power. The 
td chalk manner became the fashionable 
ge, and painters, printsellers, and engravers 
"ere hurried into compliance. Bartolozzi 
vas loaded with commissions, and he stip- 
hed many hundred prints from the works 
# Angelica, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Ci- 
Mani, Fuseli, Cosway, Stothard, and almost 
ery other painter @md designer in this 
funtry, 

The volume of gems from the antique for 
“* Duke of Marlborough; the matchless 
“leo of musical benefit tickets, in line-en- 
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graving from Cipriani; the diploma for the 
Royal Academy ; the set of prints for the 
edition of Tasso, the series of engravings 
from Guercino ; and the noble prints which 
he engraved for Boydell, rank among his 
most capital productions. But it would re- 
quire a volume to go into a detail of his 
beauties. His certainty as a draftsman ena- 
bled him to unite an astonishing facility with 
correctness, and his prints are: supposed to 
amount to more than 2,000, 700 of which 
brilliant impressions are in the superb col- 
lection of M. Von der Niill, at Vienna. M. 
Molteno, of Pall Mall, has also a splendid 
collection of his works. 

In 1801 the French Government deter- 
mined to invite Bartolozzi to France, and 
settle a pension upon him with a residence. 
The breaking out of the war before Barto- 
lozzi had time to determine, prevented the 
plan from being carried into execution. Or. 
the 2d of November, 1802, after having 
flourished nearly 38 years in England, in his 
75th year he embarked for Lisbon, on an 
invitation from the Prince Regent of Portu- 
gal to resilein his capital, and instruct four 
pupils to be appointed by the Prince. For 
this his Royal Highness engaged to pay him 
a pension of 1701. per annum for life, and to 
give him a suitable residence ; with the pro- 
duce of all his works, and those of his pu- 
pils. After the flight of the Prince Regent 
to the Brazils, and the possession of Lisbon 
by the French army, the French General 
Junot and his officers paid Bartolozzi a 
marked attention. ‘hat commander not 
only continued to pay him his pension, but 
presented him the sum of 2000 crusadoes 
out of his own purse, in Compensation for a 
loss sustained by the interruption of a work 
which he had been engraving for the book- 
sellers in Madrid, before the revolution im 
Spain. 

Although so far advanced in years when 
he guitted England, he continued to instruct 
his pupils, and toengraveand design for more 
than twelve years after his arrival in Lisbon. 
Through all the disadvantages of time, his 
fine taste shone to the last in his perform- 
ances. In 1814, he determined to return te 
England ; but after having had his passport 
forwarded to him by his son, Mr, Gaetano 
Bartolozzi, he changed his mind. A change 
which struck a damp in every part of Eu- 
rope soon followed. On the 7thof March, 
1815, this illustrious artist expired, like an 
exhausted taper, after a short and easy illness, 
in the 87th year of his age; leaving behind 
him a fame which can only perish with the 
world itself. Mrs. Bartolozzi, who has been 
blind for many years, is still living abroad ; 
but of their several sons and daughters, their 
eldest son abovementioned is the only sur- 
viyor. 

Wa, Carey. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 





BENFORNSHIRE, 

Died.] At Bedford, Mrs. Abbott, wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Charles A —Mrs. Chapman, 
widow of Alderman C, 

At Leighton Buzzard, Mrs. Ciarke, wife 
of Mrs. C. of the Plume of Feathers Ina. 

BERKSHIRE, 

The physicians, surgeons, and medical 
attendants at the Dispensary, in Reading, 
have laudably determined to offer vaccine 
inoculation gratis to the poor, and have 
published some animating observations to 
encourage its adoption throughout all ranks 
of the community. 

Married.] At Sonning, the Rev. Chas. 
Golding, rector of Crofton, York, second son 
of Edw. G. Esq. of Maiden Early, to Char- 
lotte Anne, daughter of the late Rich. Palmer, 
esq. of Holme Park. 

At Reading, Mr. Gardiner, chemist, to 
Miss George. 

Died.] At Beenham, Mrs. Iremonger. 

At Spittle, near Windsor, Mrs. Lane. 

At Yately Green, Mr. Thos. Hooke, 85. 

At WindSor, Mr. Petes Lambert. 

BUCKS. 

Birth.) At Brill House, the Lady of 
lieut.-col. F. Manners Sutton, of the Cold- 
stream Guards, of a son. 

Married.} At Avlesbury, Mr. Jeffcot, 
of Upper Winchendon, to Miss Parrott. 

Died.} At Aylesbury, Mr. Ben}, Prickett, 
aKVIneyy 55. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Birth.] At Kneesworth Hall, the lady of 
Sir Chas. Nightingale, bart. ofa son. 

Married.] At Gretna, Mr. Reynolds, ta 
Louisa Mary, only daughter of Nich. Lump- 
kin, esq. of Wisbech. 

At Burwell, Mr. James Nutter, merchant, 
of Cambridge, to Susan, fourth daughter of 
Salisbury Dunn, esq. 

At Wisbech, Mr. G. Rickman, of Lewes, 
Sussex, to Miss Ann Rawling. 

Died.} At Cambridge, Mr. Jas. Dusa- 
tey, student of Emmanuel Coll. 19.—Mrs. 
Paul.—Mrs. Presgrave.—Mr. Ingle, son of 
John I. esq. and student of St. John’s Col- 
Lege, 19 

At Wisbech, Mr. George Yorke.—Mrs, 
Blanchard, wife of Mr. Wra. B. —Susannah, 
youngest daughter of the late John Johnson, 
33q. of Leverington. 

At Waterbeach, Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ier of Mr. John Youngman. 

AtEly, Mr. James Reynolds, of the Red 
Lion Inn, late postmaster, 34. 

At Bottisnam, Mrs. Kettle, 79. 

CHESHIRE. 

Bérth.] At Cloverley Hal!, the lady of 

i hos, Tarleton, jun, esq. of a daughter, 


Married.} At Prestbury, Mr. Unwin, o 
Manchester, solicitor, to Eliza,second daugh 
ter of Thos. Hope, esq. of Prestbury Hall... 
Mr. John Blakey, of Liverpool, ‘to Mary 
Anne, eldest daughter of Mr. Birtenshaw, o 
Edgley.—Phil. Antrobus, esq. of Bolling. 
ton, to Miss Mary Brocke, of Sprigley. 

At Knutsford, Mr. Bryant, portrait pains 
ter of Mottram, to Miss Corbisbley, 
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At Great Budworth, Mr. Brady, of Norell) 


wich, to Miss Rishton. 


At Chester, Capt. Hugh Hughes, of Cone fe 


way, to Miss Evans, of Marl, N. Wales. 
Died.} At Macclesfield, Mr. 


Randle F 


Vawdrey, 70.—Henry Wardle, esq. an ale 
derman of this borough.—Sarah, wife of #4, ; 


Sam. Wood, esq. mayor, 31. 


At Heaton Norris, Mrs. Walker, mother of | 


Mr. W. attorney of Stockport, 83. 


At Chester, Mr. Lindley, coachmaker, § 4. 
formerly of Manchester.—John Lloyd, esq. 7 
of Hafodunos and Wyefair, Denbigh, F.R, 
aud A.S. LL.D. a bencher of the Middle © 


Temple, 65. 
At Middlewich, Mrs. Potts, 40. 
CORNWALL. 


Birth.] At Whiceford-house, the lady of 


Sir W. P. Call, of a son-and-heir. 


Married.}_ At Truro, Mr. R. Nicholls, to & 
Miss Tregoning, daughter of Mr. T. book: 7 


seller. 
Died.] 
an apoplectic fit, a person commonly knowa 


At Trenaw, in consequence of 7 


by the appellation of Giant Chillcott, 60, 7 


He was six feet four inches high ; measur- 


ed round the breast six feet nine inches, and © 
He was almost con- 7 


weighed about 46oibs. 
stantly smoking ; the stem of the pipe he 
used was two inches long, and he consem- 
ed three pounds of tobacco weekly. One of 
his stockings held six gallons of wheat. 


At Falmouth, S. Bell, esq. late comman- | 


der of the Francis Freeling packet, 48. 


At Truro, Mrs. Tippet, wife of Mr. T. | 


collector of the customs, 50. 

The Rev. Nicholas Gay, vicar of & 
Breward’s. 

At Lostwithiel, aged 103, Ann Jacket: she 
brought up a large family chiefly by the pro 
duce of ber own labour, and pursued her 
usual occupation till the last three months of 
her life. 

At Tregony, Thos. Hennah, esq. a magi 
trate for that borough, 97. 

At Penzance, Mrs. Luty, a maiden lady, 
§4.— Mr. J. Reed, 65. 

At Redruth, Grace, youngest daughter of 
Reuben Magor, esq. 22. 

At Lanlivery, the Rev. Nich. Kendall. 

At Trereife, Wm, John Godolphin ‘+ 
cholls, esq. 26. 


Count 


Alder 


third 
Die 
New 








) At Fowey, Mrs. Susannah Courts, 93. 
' At Perose, Mr. Philip Harry, of Bodmin, 
», He possessed superior natural abilities, 
“nich were improved by a liberal ecucation 
‘nd a thoroush knowledge of the world. 
entered life under the most favourable 
of% cumstances, but being of an eccentric dis- 
® ysition, he partook largely of the vicissitudes 
xidental to men of genius and of an inde- 













en years of his lite were devoted to the ser- 
yice of his Majesty, in the Royal Navy, part 
» of which time he acted as captain’s clerk, 
is ind occasionally as assistant-surgeon. He 
| ims discharged about two years since, in con- 
= © iequence of ill health, and afterwards resided 
“it Bodmin, where he exercised his talents to 
eB die satisfaction of his acquaintance. He was 
"dheauthor of the poetical pieces which have 
“Jypeared in the Cornwall Gazette and West 
“Jriton newspapers, under the signature of 
ji.in some of which he has feelingly de- 
jicted his own disappointments. 
CUMBERLAND. 

Married.] At Bowness, Mr. R. Lawson, 
jn. of Drumburgh Castle, to Miss Faulder, 
if Drumburgh. 

At Cross Cannonby, Capt. Jos. Sanderson, 
q» Miss Jane Kendal, both of Maryport. 

At Nine Churches, the Rev. Thos. Thex- 
tn, to Miss Atsinson, of Whinfell. 

Died.} At Denton Holm, John M. Dixon, 
sq. 49. 

At Penrith, Esther, wife of Mr. Robert 
Butterworth, 22..—Mrs. Mary Stainton, 74. 
~Mrs. Rachel Bailey, 69.—Mr. Towers, 84. 
~Miss Frances Clarke, 31.—Mary, wife of 
Mr. Wm. Harrison, 59.—Miss Hannah 
Mountate, 17. 

"| @ At Maryport, Catherine, wife of Mr. Wm. 
Hollywood, 42. 

At Workington, Mr. Jos. Hayton, for- 
merly master of a vessel from that port.— 
Mrs. Ann Robinson, 85.—Mr. Jos. Curwen, 
-Mr. Edw. Smith. 

At Whitehaven, Edw. Knubley, esq. 62.— 
Mr Henry Turner, 27.—Mrs. Jane Monk- 
douse, 80.—Miss Cragg, eldest daughter of 
rt. Jos. C. 24,—Mrs. Rankin. 

At Carlisle, Mrs. Eliz. Simpson, 60.— 
Mts. Bowman. 

At Brough, Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. 
bhn Rickerby, 26. 

At Wigton, Mrs. Eliz. Elliott, 71.—Mr. 
thn Tindle.—Mrs, Betty Livock, 83. 

AtAbbey Holme, Mr. Geo. Wise, 96. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Birth.| The lady of Sir Henry Fitzher- 
bert, of Tissington, bart. high sheriff of this 
“unty, of a son. 

Married.] At Derby. Geo. Moore, esq. 
a Appleby, Leicester, to Elizabeth, second 

“ughter of the late Francis Hurst, esq. of 
derwasley, 
Ran Duffield, Mr. Jos. Bourne, to Alice, 

id daughter of Mr. Harvey, of Milford. 

Died.) At Derby, Mrs. Ann Elizabeth 
‘tw Moxtuty Mac.—No, 17. 
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Wright, last surviving sister of the late Rich. 
Wright, M. D. and of Joseph W.. esq. the 
celebrated painter, 76. 

At Hognaston, Wm. Millington, gent. $7, 

At Tursley, Mr. Rich. Walker, 59. 

At Bonsall, S, P. Ward, esq. late of St. 
Helena, 46. 

At Wertley, Mr. R. Butterman, brother to 
Mr. B. of Dronfield Academy. 

At Etwall, Mrs. Allen, widow, 100. 

At Ockbrook, Peter J. Planta, M. D. 95. 
He was in early life appointed one of the me- 
cical establishment of the then King of Swe 
den, of which country he wasa native. He 
afterwards became a missionary of the church 
of the United Brethren, and was engaged 
many years amongst the Negroes in the 
island of Jamaica.——-At the same place, a 
few days afterwards, his daughter, Be- 
nigna, 57. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Birth.] At Exeter, the lady of A. H. 
Holdsworth, esq. M. P. ofa son. 

At Stonehouse, the lady of Capt. H, Car- 
dew, royal engineers, of a daughter. 

Married.] . At Plymouth, Capt Dixon, R. 
N. to Miss Foot, eldest daughter of Wm. F, 
esq, solicitor. 

At Hawkchurch, G. W. Pool, of Stoguni- 
ber, Somerset, to Mary, daughter of the late 
Mr, G. Tucker, of Axminster. 

At Milton Abbott, Mr. R. Brendon, to 
Jane, second daughter of Dan. Ward, esq. 

At Dartmouth, the Rev. T. Stenner, to 
Miss M. A. Venning. 

At Brampford Speke, Wm. Brown, esq. 
of Liverpool, to Eliza, third daughter of the 
late Rev. Wm. Colton. 

At Exeter, Mr. Edw. Kemp, attorney, to 
Miss Winter, daughter of the late Thos. W. 
esq. of Gibraltar. 

At Tiverton, the Rev. John Pitman, jun. 
rector of Broadhempston, to Miss Rebecca 
‘Keats, niece of Adm. Sir Rich. K. 

At Crediton, W. F. R. Gibson, esq. of 
London, to Miss Cleave. 

Died.}] At Sidmouth, William, eldest son 
of A. M. Hawkins, M. D. of the Friars, Mon- 
mouthshire, 13. 

At Broadclyst, Susan, sister to Mr. John 
Matthews, paper-manufacturer,and the same 
day, Sarah, his eldest daughter, 21. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Halfyard, of the De- 
vonshire Arms public-house.—Mr. Robert 
Cross, a partner in the General Bank, 78.— 
Mr. Stephen Hawkins, one of the oldest ship~ 
wrights in the town, 84.—Lieut. H. S. Gar- 
diner, late of the Phaxbe.—Mr. W. Westlake, 
21.—Mrs. Drew, formerly of the Prince 
William Henry Inn.—Mrs. Holman, 79. 

At Exeter, Mrs. Osborn, 44. 

At Kingston House, Thomas Bradridege, 
esq. 78. 

At Mutley, Rebecca Wyatt, 102. 

At Teignmouth, Mrs, Webber, wife of 
Mr, W. schoolmaster. 

At Ivy Bridge, Mrs.Campbell, wife ot Capt, 
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C. R. N. and daughter of the late Sir C. 
Douglas, bart. 

At Burton House, Brixham, Mrs. Eliz. 

Wheaton, mother of Wm. W. esq. 75. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

Birth.) At St. Giles’s Lady Elizabeth 
Talbot of a son, being her 14th child, 

Married.} At Dorchester, John Besant, 
esq. ordnance store-keeper, to Miss Susan 
Nowlam. 

At Melcombe, And. Lithgow, esq. of 
Glendermot, Ireland, to Elizabeth, third 
daughiter of the late Rev. Mr. Payne, rector 
of Wyke and Portland. 

At Monckton, Rich Phelp, esq, of Ash- 
grove, to Elizabeth second daughter of the 
late John Bridge, esq. of Winford Fagle. 

At Long Burton, Chas, Stickland, esq. of 
Dorchester, to Maria, second daughter of 
Chas. Cosens, esq. 

Died.] At Sherborne, Mrs. Bellamy, 84, 
and at Beaminster, her nephew, Fras. Bella- 
niy, esq. 

At Sturminster, Mr. John Strange. 

At Blandford, Mason, eldest son of Mr, M. 
Chamberlin, 16.—Mr. Bailey. 

In the poor-house, Wimborne Minster, 
between the 16th aud 26th of April last, Sa- 
rah Scott, {00 5 John Frampton, 76; Ann 
Wareham, ‘84; and Hannah Padman, 84. 

At Weymceuth, at his father’s, Mr. Rob. 
W. Henning, of Rio Janeiro, merchant, 

DURHAM. 

Married.] At Croft, near Darlington, 
Geo. Steiling, esq. of Barton, to Miss Mary 
Wetherell, of Jolby. 

At Gainfor’, Mr. Ferguson, solicitor, of 
Catterick, to Eliza, daughter of Ralph Hodg- 
son, esq. 

Ac Stockton, Mr. John Dixon, to the 
daughter of Mrs. Atkinson, bookseller. 

Died.] AtSouth Shields, Mr. Simpson, 
surgeon, 77.— Thos. Robertson, esq. 67. 

At Hunter's Fall, near Sunderland, Mr. 
Michael Longridge, 57. 

At Holland Hall, near Lanchester, Mr. 
Geo, Forster, 35. 

At Sunderland, Mr. Carr, 78.— Mrs. 
Stonehouse, 27.—-Ann, third daughter of the 
late Mr. Benj. Elley. 

At Durham, Mr. Rob. Pearson, 54.—Mrs. 
Alice Bradfurth, 32.— Mr. H. Porter, a cele- 
brated florist, 77. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. Johnson Drew, 
schoolmaster, 26. 

At Barnardcastle, Mr. M. Snaith, 53. 

ESSEX. 

Of six vessels which sailed from Harwich 
on the 16th April, for the Heligoland fishery, 
only one escaped the dreadful storm of the 
following day, and got back tothat portina 
disabled state ; one of them was wiecked off 
the Texel, and her crew of seven men all 
perished; the other four are also believed to 
be lost. ‘They were all the property of Mr. 
S. Howard, of Mistley, and commanded by 
his six sons, 


Married.] At Colchester, Wm. Hawking 4, 
esq. to Mary Ann, only daughter of Mr, £ 
Warwick, of Southwark.—Wm. Harris, esq gc 
of Lambeth, to Sarah, youngest sister of Wan D 
Hawkins, esq. bh 

Mr. Chas. Clarence, of Great Parndon, qe 
Miss Marshall, only daughter of the Req js 
Mr. M. of Steeple Bumpstead. a 

C. Davis, esq. of Great Wigborough, th i f 
Clarinda, third daughter ; and W, Davis, esq At 
to Rosetta, fourth daughter of the late M At 


Blyth, of Great Totham. At 
Died.) At Langford Mill, Jonathag th 
Stammers, esq. 68. stot 


At Braintree, Mrs. Rebecca Tiffen, wh@ At 
had been four times left a widow, 82. 
At Lucking-house, Great Maplesteady 4, 
John Freeborn, gent. 70. Panik 
At High Ongar, Mr. West, solicitor, 


At Walthamstow, Mr. R. Banks, 76, 3 ys 
At Billericay, J. Ward, esq. 74. Da At 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, ase 1: 


The new Pump Room and Baths.at thé | 4, 
recently discovered Spa near Gloucestery | 4 
were opened on the 1st of May for theacg Jy, | 
commodation of subscribers to the wells and’ jiveay 
walks. The band of the South Gloucestef 7) 4; 
Militia has regularly attended there since the : At 
opening. ‘The following analysis of the 
component parts of this water, compared — 
with those of Cheltenham and Leamington ‘ 
will shew that the Gloucester water containsg } Ve; 
in the highest degree, those impregnation® Ite w 
on which the virtues of springs of this clas@ Jy the 


depend :— Forel 
Glou-| Chelten- |Leaming® Ve e1 
cester.| ham, ton, ¥ nbdlic 


PINT.| PINT. PINT. § mous 
Grs: | Grs. Grs. ned 
Sulphate of Soda |18,25 |10.00125 {20.0000 Fomec 
Do. of Magnesia ]13.75 |12.28125 I elievi 
Muriate of Soda |38.50 |27.46875|53.75000) ream 
Do. of Magnesia | 4.75] 5.00000] 6.25000 Wiose 1 
Ditto of Lime 3.50] 4.50000 “Jating 
Sulphateof Lime |16.00 |10.62525 |16.87500 Byard ; 
Carbonate of Iron} 2.00 | 0.89375] 0.0937 ‘ ery 0 


. 





Gaseous Contents. ¥ pop 
In Cubic Inches, | Pint. Pint. a N 


Carbonicacid Gas}16.00} 1.50875} 0.75000 g°. 
Atmospheric Air} 9,00] 0.15125 
Oxygene Gas | 0°53375 
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Murried.] Edw. Austin, esq. of Dem ite R 
rara, to Maria, fifth daughter of the Rev. S49 .* ™ 
W. Miller, rector of Hasfield. | 

At Gloucester, J. Salomons, esq. of Lon-) Mise | 
don, to Anne, sccond daughter of the later ny 
Mr. Hyam Barnett, silversmith. b Mis. 

At Charlton Kings, C. S. Murray, 54-00 "|S 
Cavendish-square, to Mrs, John Buller, ° Dov 
Gloucester-place London. ( of ¢ 

At Stroud, Charles Wathen, esq. $02 © 
Sir Sam. W. to Philippa, daughter of the lates "thew 
Rev. Chas Lee, of Bristol. : lee 
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" At Tewkesbury, the Rev. T. Lissey, of 
‘jome, to Martha, 4th daughter of Mr. T. 
| gsthope. 
% Died.}] At Gloucester, Mrs. Marsh, relict 
“jthe late Dr. M., of Highworth, Wilts.— 
® ir. Wm. Price, Russia merchant, 64.— 
| yrs. Read.—Lieut. W. Bubb, of the Wag- 
on ‘T'rain..~Mrs. Miles, wife of Mr. M., of 
® 4¢ Red Lion inn. 
‘ At Newent, Chas. Aycrigg, esq., 79. 
r | At Preston, Mr. Edw. Sutton. 
At Pucklechurch, Emma, infant daughter 
ag {the Rev. John Whittington, rector of Cold 
ston. 
1 At Tetbury, Mrs. Overbury. 
At Kingstanley, Mrs. Hurcomb. 
dj At Cirencester, Mary, wife of Stephen 
_ Wilkins, esq, and daughter of Wm. Law- 
= ience, esq., 23. 
| At Tewksbury, Mrs, Brown. 
' At Charfield, Lieut.-col. Walton, late of 
| jhe Ist Life Guards. 
g At E)kstone, Mrs. Bennet, 65. 
_) At Cheltenham, Mrs. Entwisle, mother of 
°F Ms. Coutts, late Miss Mellon, 63.—Mrs. 
* Weaver, 90. 
‘At Marshfield, Mr. Seale, 72. 
= | AtCharlton, John Hornidge, esq. 




















HAMPSHIRE, 


|} Very early in the morning of April 29, a 
| jie was discovered in an empty house, Close 
© jv the stacks of wood and premises of Messrs. 
“jXottley and Ellis, of Portsea. In spite of 
"jhe efforts of the military and the heads of 
“qndlic departments, whom the alarm soon 
jmought to the spot, eight tenements, occu- 
jied by poor persons, were entirely con- 
“jumed. ‘There are many strong reasons for 
_ }elieving that the intention was to destroy a 
}stam-engine, which had just been erected, 
_}'0se to the spor, for the purpose of facili- 
& ating the business carried on there. A re- 
gird of 3001. has been offered for the disco- 
 gitry of the offenders. 


Birth.) At Tichfield, the lady ef Capt. 
A. C, Dickson, bart., of a son. 

q AtSouthampton, Mrs. Bullar, of her sixth 
BM on. 
q Near Southampton, the lady of Col, Nu- 
Bent, of a daughter. 

9 Married.] At Winchester, Chas. Thomas, 
Bitest son of the Rev. C. T. Kellow, 
p jad of Codford, Wilts, to Miss Sophia 
gp \taske. 

At Twyford, Wm. Webster Lloyd, esq., to 
Miss Henrietta Cordery. 

At Andover, Rich, Gray, esq., of London, 
»Miss King, , 

At Portsmouth, Lieut, Pickernell, R. N. 
» Miss Cannaway, eldest daughter of Mr. 
C.of the Dockyard.—Lieut. W. Luckraft, of 
"M.S. Bombay, to Miss Camsell, eldest 
“ughter of John C., esq., of the Royal 
trewery, Wevill. 

A.G,. Welch, esq., to Mary Ann, eldest 
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daughter of Mr. Clare, solicitor, of Ems- 
worth. 

At Farlington, T. Street, esq , of London, 
to Miss M. A. Millington, of Bridgewater, 
Somerset. 

At Fareham, Henry Minehin, esq., of 
Soberton, to Miss Maitland, sister to Mrs. 
Purvis, of Blackbrook Cottage. 

Died.] At Lyndhurst, Jas. Buck, esq., 
78. 
At Hursley, Mrs. Heathcote, relict of the 
Rev. Sam. H. 35. 

At Winchester, Miss Ann Budd, 19.—Jas. 
Welsh, esq., only son of the late Dr. W.— 
Mrs. Stainer, 86. 

At Southampton, Mrs. Woods, wife of 

Capt. W.—Mr. R. Buckland, of the Dolphin’s 
inn.—Lieut. John Chiddal, of the Royal Ma- 
rines.—John Robbins, esq., 71.—Catherine, 
wife of Chas. Ward, esq.—General Eve- 
leigh, ' 
Charles Wall, esq.,of Norman Court. He 
was riding by the side of his carriage, in 
which was Mrs. Wall, when he fell suddenly 
from his horse, in a fit. Mrs. W. imme- 
diately alighted, and attempted to bleed him ; 
but the vital spark was ex: ‘net. 

At Portsmouth, Wii. Chivers, esq.—Mr, 
Wm. Lucas, 84.—Rich. Keeks, esq., 70. 

At Newport, Mr. Jas. Jeffery, who had 
lately returned from Prince Edward’s Island, 
for the benefit of his health. 

At Hythe, near Southampton, Frances, 
wife of Col. Chas. Godfrey, late of the E. I. 
Company’s service, and eldest daughter of J. 
N. Silver, esq., mayor of Winchester. 

At Upton, Matthew Harrison, esq. 83. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.]| At Hampton Bishop, Thos. 
H. Raymond, esq., eldest son of Thomas 
Symonds, esq., of Meend i’ark, to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of the Rev. Dr. Hanning- 
ton. 

At Goodrich, Edw. Yarworth, esq., of 
Frostrey, Monmouth, to Jane, youngest 
daughter of Thos, Vaughan, esq., late of 
Lanrothall. 

At Hereford, G. A. A. Davies, esq., of 
Crickhowell, Brecon, to Helen Sophié, 
youngest daughter of the late L. D. Griffith, 
esq. 

Died.} At Penblaith, Mr. Thos. Wil- 
liams. 

At Windley, John Chrees, esq. 77. 

At Kingsland, Mrs. Ward. 

At Ledbury, Miss Pewttiss,- 63.—Mrs, 
Hollings, of Eggleton. 

At Brampton Lodge, near Ross, Mrs. 
Compton, wife of Spencer C., esq. 39. 

At Ross, Mrs. Jackson, wife of Mr. J., 
grocer. 

At Sapey Mill, Mr. Rob. Smith, 60. 

At Colwail Court, Mr. John King, 63. 

At Stamford Court, Miss Freeman, only 
daughter of Fras. F., esq. 

At Hill Eaton, near Ross, Mrs. Powell. 

At Weobley, in her 109th year, Mary 
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Morris. Her health was so good, that she 
was actually employed in spinning fine flax, 
within a very few hours of her death, al- 
though last summer she had the misfortune 
to break her arm ; she was much respected, 
and her conduct through life exemplary. 

At Hereford, Eleanor, wife of the Rev. H. 
J. Poweil of Clirow Court. 

At Wilton upon Wye, Mr. C. Walker, 72. 

At Leominster, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
Ldw. Woodhouse, 15. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, 

Married.) At Puckeridge, Mr. W. Con- 
quest, to Miss Rust, daughter of — R. esq. 

At Hertford, Mr. G. Faulkner, late of 
Manchester, to Miss A, A. Atkinson. 

At East Barner, Mr. M. F. Faithful, of 
London, to Mrs. Harrison, of Southgate. 

T. Dauncey, esq., of London, to Ann, 
caughter of W. Dalton, esq. of Watford. 

Died.} At Watford, J. Clapham, esq. 80. 

At Rickmansworth, Simecn Howard, 
3g.) 48. 

KENT. 

Married.] At Lewisham, T. E. Batard, 
esq., of Montague Place, to Maria, youngest 
caughier of the late Geo. Pryer, esq. 

At Kingsdown, Jer. Terry, esq. eldest son 
of John T. esq. of Ramper’s Hall, in this 
county, to Miss Any Heaver, second daugh- 
ter of F, Isaacs, esq.‘of Wrotham. 

Died.} At Chatham, Mrs. Clark, wife of 
Mr. C. of that place.--Mr,. Flashman. 

At Cranbrook, Mrs. Pile. 

At Maidstone, Mrs. Reed, widow. 

At Tovn Malling, Mrs. Baker, wife of 
Mr. Thos. B. of Sandwich. 

At Dover, Mrs. Eliz. Proctor, wife of Mr. 
Wm. P. of Birmingham, 32.—Mr. John 
Mitchell, late keeper of the gaol. 

At Canterbury, Mr. John Snelling, and 
Nir. Riqueborough, brothers of St. John’s 
Hospital—Mr J. Claris, bookseller. 

At Felkestone, Mrs. Petett, 62. 

At Reculver, Mr, John Brett, parish clerk 
nearly 40 years. 

LANCASHIRE. 

In the Liverpool annual bill of mortality 
for 1814, which has just been published, it 
is stated that the increase of births beyond 
the preceding vear, was 316 3 of burials 143 5 
and of marriages 304. From this it appears 
thatin consequence of the peace, the town 
had already begun to recover from its pre- 
vious state of depression ; a considerable in- 
crease of inhabitants having visibly taken 
place during the year 1814. We have no 
doubt that the ratio of increase during the 
current year will be far greater, in conse- 
quence of the revival of the American trade, 
(Liverpool Courter) 

‘The small-pox is making dreadful ravages 
in the neighbourhood of Liverpool. In one 
parish, a few miles from that place, nearly 
60 children have recently perished by it. 

Married.] At Liverpool, Robert ‘Trenson, 
esq.) R. N. to Mary, daughter of Mr, Thos, 
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Hillam, merchant.—Mr. John Smith to A 

Miss Anne Coward, A 
At Edge Hill, the Rev. Adam Hayes, to B gere 

Jane, daughter of Mr. L. Butler. : 

At Wigan, Mr. Sam. Gaskell, attorney, tg BF: 
Miss Mangnall, both of Bolton. i jon 

At New Church, Rossendale, George, son 7 prest 
of John Ormrod, esq., to Dorothea, only & jastr 
daughter of the late John Whitaker, esq,, of F otal 
Broadclough. > ist 

At Manchester, Rob. Andrew, esq., of  M 
Green Mount to Mrs, J. C. Townend. ¢ 

Died.) At Liverpool, Mr. George Woods, 
printer 60.—Ralph Manley, esq., of Chester, 
53.—Mr. James Harrop, 42.—Mrs. Galway, 
63.—Mr. Sam. Turner, formerly a silver. 
smith at Manchester, 83.—Mr. John Hill, 
merchant, 28.—Isabel, youngest daughter 
of the late Rev. G. Moore, rector of Hallsall. 
—Mr. John Payne, formerly an eminent 
brewer, 49.—Martha, wife of Captain W. 
Thomas, 42.—Mrs. Bache, relict of Capt. T, 
B. Bache, of the 32d. regt. 50.—-Mrs, Mary 
Ann Tootle, mistress of the Catholic school, 
daughter of the late W. F. M. De Courcy, 
esq., and niece to the Earl of Kinsaie. 

At Halton Hall, near Lancaster, William 
Bradshaw, esq., 55. 

At Blackley, Edw. Hulton, esq., 74. 

At Leigh, Ellen, wife of Serjyeant-Major 
Winterbottom, late of the Lancashire mi- 
litia, 63. 

At Marsh Hall, Farnworth, Henry Lina- 
ker, esq., 77. 

At Miln Row, near Rochdale, Mr. John | 
Collier, eldest son of the author of the popu- 7 
lar tract on the Lancashire Dialect, 72. 

At Manchester. Mr. Thos. Sefton, sen.69. © 9 At 
—Mr. T. M. Hebbert, solicitor, 24.—Mr. | Gor of 
H. Thompson of the firm of Salter, Thompe © ¥¥hite 
son, and Co, 32.—Jane, second daughterof | @ At 
Rob. Gee, esq, and three days afterwards © WSibthc 
her mother, Mrs. G, nilitia 

At Preston, Mr. J. Lyon, son of Dan. Ly | Gir Bo 
esq. mayor of that town, 33.—Mr. Thomas | @ir wh 
Slater, many years parish clerk of Lancas- © 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. Brie o 
Married.] At Leicester, Joseph Eden, esq. | @iond « 


of Poulshot, Wilts, to Miss Fisher, only | atc 
daughter of Rd. F., esq., of Wanlip.—Mr. | 


Fred. Ross. to Miss Ann Eiulse. B OMa 

‘At Kegworth, R. W. Grace, esq, of the iission 
Cambridge militia, to Elizabeth Sophia, Die 
sole heiress of the late T. Mee, esq- nany 


At Claybrook, the Rev. Benj. Richings, 0 7 @ity, 4; 
Harriet Jane, eldest daughter of John Good- At 









acre, esq., banker of Ullesthorpe House. TB lhos J 
Died.| At Market Harborough, Mrs. (Mrs, 2 
Timson, widow, 79. 4" Gor 
At Foxton, Mr. Thos, Iliffe. iz 
At Thurcaston, Mr. John Ward, 25- : Wlicitg 
At Leicester, Joseph, second son of Mr MF At ¢ 
Spencer, of the Bowling Green. —Mr. Thos. At P 
R. Laxton.—Mr. James Bonner, of the PRNtor 9 
Duke of Rutiand, late serjeaut in the Leices- Fl At ¢ 
“tring 


ter militiaa— Mrs, Mary Browns % 
At 
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' At Knighton, Mrs. Smith, 69. 

At Knighton Lodge, Alice, relict of Rich. 
Bs-resford, esq., of Ashborne, Derby, 77. 
: LINCOLNSHIRE. 
- From the last report of the Lincoln Na- 

D ional School Committee, it appears that at 
D yresent : 214 boys, and 149 girls are receiving 
‘igstruction in that institution, and that the 
“otal number of children admitted since the 
“gst establishment in January 1812, is 659. 
_ Married.) At Lincoln, Captain Robinson, 

Pr. A. to Miss Johnstone. 
: At Alvingham, Capt. Seaton, to Miss F, 
"parker. 
_) At Saltfleetby, Mr. Jos. Humbley, sur- 
gon, of Stanstead, Herts, to Maria, eldest 
jaughter of the Rev. Mr. Kilvington. 
) Died.] At Grimsby, the Rev. Jos. Stock- 
Jule, vicar of Grimsby, Clea, Wath, and 
Wonkton, 72.— Mr. John Graves. 
4 At Whaplode, Mr. Wm. Smith, lord of 
“Vue manor of Pipewell. 
‘] At Boothby Pagnell, Mrs. Rowland, relict 
‘Af Wm. R. gent., who died in 1760. 
7 At Louth, Mr. Edw. Smith, well known 
' \ir his skill in botany, 79. 
"} At Gainsborough, Mrs. Harrison, 75.— 
| Wr. D. Hopkins, 73.—Mr. Palmer, 76. 
4 At Woodthorp, Mrs. Bellamy, 84, and 
| dae following day her husband, Mr. B. 87. 
| athey had been married upwards of 59 years. 
_} AtHumberstone, near Grimsby, aged 83, 
Jinn Killock : she had performed the duty of 
" }eerk in the parish church 23 years, followed 
qbur husbands to their graves, and left sixty 
“Wuildren and grand-children behind her. 
At Frampton Hall, T. Tunnard, esq. 62. 
4 At Stamford, Mr. Amos Jackson, collec- 

“dor of the corporation tolls, 66.—Mr. P. 
" aVhitehead, of the Red Lion, 29. 

/@ At Canwick, aged 74, Humphry Waldo 
/qiithorp, esq. colonel of the South Lincoln 
nilitia, representative in two parliaments 
4x Boston, and twice for the city of Lincoln, 
x which he was first elected in 180). 

MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

Died.} At Monmouth, -Mrs. Phillips, 
vie of Mr. Edw. P. postmaster.—Anne, se- 
ond daughter of the late Mr. W. Woore. 

At Chepstow, Mr. John Jones, surgeon, 23, 
: NORFOLK. 

Married.] Mr. Wm. Howard, of Hel- 
don, to Miss Page, of Ludham. 

Died.} At Norwich, John Beevor, M.D. 
‘any om an eminent practitioner in this 

uty, 68, 

At Yarmouth, Mrs. Jay, relict of Capt. 

thos J. of the Hunter revenue cutter, 60.— 

“Is. Barles, relict of the Rev. Mr. B. rector 
Gorleston.—Mr, Wm. Horper, 74. 

At North Walsham, Mr. Wm. Forster, 
wlicitor, 46.—Mr. John Sparshall, 89. 

At Coltishall, Mr. Wm. Rump, 40. 

: At Putham, the Rev. Chas. Grape, D. D. 
“orof Horstead and Coltishall, 
At Crow Hall, Denver, the wife of J. T. 
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At Emne th, Mr. Thos, Frusher, 65- 
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NORTHAM PTONSHIRE. 

The Branch Canal between the river Nen, 
at Northampton, and the Grand Junction 
Canal, which gives a water communication 
from that place to all parts of the kingdom, 
was opened on the Ist of May. 

Died.| At Peterborough, Mr. A. Shep- 
heard, 62. 

At Northampton, the Rev. Benj. Hill, 
rector of Plumpton, 56. 

At Kislingbury, the Rev. Isaac Knotts, 
vicar of Timberscome, Somerset, 59. 

At Moulton, Mr, John Chambers, 85. 

At Crick, Mr, R. Drayson ; who has be~ 
queathed 1001. to the General Infirmary at 
Northampton, and to the poor of Crick, 17 
acres of land for ever. 

At Daventry, Simon Oakden, esq. solicitor 
and banker, 43. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Between four and five o’clock in the 
morning of the 3d of May, a most awful 
catastrophe occurred at Heaton colliery, 
near Newcastle, by the breaking in of a 
quantity of water from one of the old werk- 
ings to which the pitmen had too closely 
approached. By this calamity Mr. Miller, 
(the underviewer, who has left a wife and 
eight children), 33 workmen, 42 boys, and 
37 horses, have perished ; and 25 widows, 
with about 80 children, are left to bemoan 
the sudden death of their husbands and fa- 
thers. A subscription for the relief of the 
widows and orphans has been set on foot. 

Married.| At Tweedmouth, Lieut. Ro- 
man, R.A. to Emma, daughter of the late 
A. Lambert, esq. 

At Newcastle, Mr. John Gregson, secand 
son of John G. esq. of Belchester, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of Mr. Geo. Ruther- 
ford, of Sleeup. 

Died.} At Hexham, Mrs. Fras. Nune 
nington, 82.—Mrs. Stokoe, widow of Mr. 
Fras. S. attorney, 85.—Mr. H. Dryden. 

At Teignmouth, Mr. Wm. Nisbett, 46.— 
Mrs. Eliz. Hay, 82. 

-At Castle Park, Beatrice, daughter of the 
late Rev. Dr. Bell, of Coldstream. 

At Newcastle, the wife of Mr. Rob. Thir- 
laway.—Mary, eldest sister of the late Lord 
Collingwood.—Mrs. Eliz. Steward, 70.— 
Mr. J. P. Stokoe, attorney, and one of the 
coroners fur the county.—Jobhn Anderson, 
esq. surgeon to the dispensary, 67. 

At Burdon, Mr. Philip Sanderson, 63. 

At Kibbleworth, Mr.Geo. Maddison, agent 
at Urpeth colliery. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Married.} At Nottingham, Mr. Webb, 
merchant, of Sheffield, to Ann, daughter of 
Mr. John Stubbins. 

Died.| *At Newark, Mrs. Prew, 70. 

At Southwell, Mrs. Shipman, wife of Mr. 
S. surveyor. 

At Nottingham, Mr. Sam. Charge, 63.— 
Mrs. Eliz. Dunce, 100. 

At Broughton, near Newark, Mr. Boulton, 
in consequence of being gored by a bull. 
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OXFORD. 

Married.] At Banbury, Mr. E. Rowe, of 
Westminster, to Mrs.S, Parish of the Plough 
Inn. 

Died.) At Oxford, Mr. W. Groves of the 
Red Lion public-house, 33.—Mr. Wm. 
Gaidner, thirty years butler of St. Edmund 
Hail, 55. 

At Cowley, Mr. T. King, many years col- 
lectur of government taxes in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

At Banbury, Mrs, S, Gunn. 

At Henley, Capt. R. Piercy, R. N. one of 
the oldest burgesses of Limerick. 

RUTLAND, 

The principal inhabitants of this county 
have it in contemplation to extend the plan 
which 0 iginated with the inhabitants of Up- 
pingham, tor the establishment of a school 
forthe instruction of the poor on Dr, Bell's 
system tothe whole county. 

Died.} At Ryhall, Mr. Warner, 73. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.} At Whitchurch, Mr. John 
Phillips, baptist minister at Knockin, to Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of the late Mr. John Charl- 
ton, 

At Pontesbury, Mr. R. Jones, of Castle 
to Miss Ann Phillips, pf Woodhall. 

Died.| At Whixall, Mrs. Jarvis, 66. 

Mrs. Barbara Sandford, third daughter of 
the late Humphrey S. esq. of the Isle of Up 
Risall, near Shrewsbury. 

Charles Henry, eldest son of T. L. Jones, 
esq. of Oswestry. 

At Wittingslow, Elizabeth Roberts, 100. 

S ‘MERSETSHIRE. 

Married.] At Bath, John Fisher, esq. of 
‘Tidwell House, to Miss Lyte, only daughter 
of the late Henry L. esq.—Edw. Finch, esq. 
third son of Edw. F.esq. of Tullamore, Ire- 
land, to Janc, second daughter of the late R. 
B. W. Browne, esq. of Cawley, Salop. 

At Kingston, near Taunton, the Kev. W. 
S. Bradley, vicar of Chard, to Miss Foster. 

Capt. Symes, R. N. to Sarah, second 
daughter of ‘T, Phelps, esq. banker, of Crew- 
kerne. 

Died.}| AtTaunton, at the house of her 
father, Thos. Trewren, esq. Eliza, wife of 
Capt. T. P. Durell, R. N. 

At Yeovil, Mrs. Whitmash, wife of Henry 
W. esq. 

At Over Stowey, Jos. Rich, esq. 77. 

At Bristol, Joseph Andrews, esq.-—Capt. 
George Cooper.—Thos. Lane Husband, of 
the royal navy, voungest son of the late Rev. 
John H. of Lublingion, Derby.—Isabella, 
relict of John Shadwell, esq. barrister, §5.— 
Mary, relict of Edw. VW cston, esq. of Brough- 
ton Hall, Worceste: 06. 

At Bath, Abr. De tin cr. esq. of the Cus- 
tom-house, London.—F iiza, eldest daughter 
of the late Mrs. Brake.—Of an apoplectic 

seizure, Anne, wife of W. Reeves, statu- 
ary; ard the same cay, aged 90, Mrs. 
Huckiebridge, Kingsmead-square. The for- 
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mer had been in the morning to visit the [at. 
ter, and on helping her across the room, fell, 
and in half an hour afterwards was a COrpse 
In the evening, nearly at the same hour. 
and soon after the body had been removed. 
Mrs. Hucklebridge went into the same room, 
lay down on the bed, and expired.—John 
Horton, esq. one of the aldermen of this 
city. and who had thrice served the office of 
mayor. 

The Rev. W. Evans, vicar of Stauntog 
Drew and Pensforc. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The building committee of the intended 
North Staffordshire Infirmary, have adver. 
tised for plans and estimates to be addressed 
to the treasurer, Josiah Wedgwood, esq. Etru. 
tia. A premium of 20 guineas will be given 
to the person whose plan shall be adopted in 
case he does not obtain the contract for the 
building. 

Married.) At Handsworth, Thos. Sneyd, 
esq. of Cherbury Hall, Salop, to Miss Pitch. 
fork, late ot Tipton Lodge. ‘ 

At Eccleshall, John Pershall gent. to Ma- © 
ry, youngest daughter of the late Abr. Bar- 
ton, gent. of Gratewood Lodge. 

Died.| At Wolverhampton, Mr, Isaac © 
Callinswood, 63. 

At Newcastle, Thomas Horwood, esq. 
banker, 65. 

At Endon, near Leek, the Rev. Thos, Mid- ~ 
dleton. 

At Uttoxeter, Mrs. Richards, mother of © 
Mr. R. printer and bookseller, 94. 

At Burslem, Mr. Brown of the firm of 
Brown and Cartledge. ES 

At Stone, Mrs. Butler, wife of Mr. B. of © 
the Falcon Inn.—Mr. Myatt, clerk to the © 
Navigation Office. 7 

At Stafford, Mr. Wm. Gibbons, 85. 

At Ringe Hayes, John Bagnall, esq. 90. 


ee eRe us 
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The total produce of the sale of Wood- 
bridge barracks was 20,0411. 5s. for build- ~ 
ings only, exclusively of fittings. The sale © 
of Ipswich barracks, including fittings, pro- 
duced only between 8 and 9,o00l. 

Married.} Capt. J. Wilson, of the 28th © 
regt. to Sophia, youngest daughter of the © 
Rev. J. Lerno, of Long Melford. ; 

At Hollesley, H. Nazer, esq. R. N. to — 
Louisa, eldest daughter of John Woolnough, 
esq. : 

At Kelsale, H. B. Bence, esa. of Thoring- © 
ton Hall, to Elizabeth Susanna, youngest © 
daughter of Nicholas Starkie, esq. late of — 
Frenchwood, Lancashire. . 

Died.] At Bury, Henry Robinson, gent © 
s0.—Mr. Wm. Miller, 38.—Mr. Thos. Um- © 
freville, 81. ‘ 

At Mildenhall, youngest daughter of the © 
Rev, Nath. Orman, 13. 

At Mill Hill, near Long Melford, Richatd, 
son of Sam.Fenning, esq. of London, 3% 

At Hadleigh, Wallace, eldest son of th¢ ” 
late Dr. Reeve, of Norwich. 
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At Ickworth House, Mr. Samuel Glan- 
Jie, butler to the Earl of Bristol, in whose 
gmily he had been a faithful servant upwards 
of 40 years, 70. 

At Melford, Mrs. Coe.—Mrs, Ann White, 
xho had lived Go years in one family, 79. 

At Woolverston Park, near Ipswich,Chas. 
Berners, esq. $0. 

SURREY. 

On the 2d of May, the rural villace of Ad- 
jington was visited by a most dreadiul storm. 
Itcommenced at twelve o’clock, and raged 
with unabated fury till six in the evening, 
during which time rain and hailstones, the 
latter as big as marbles, fell in torrents, ac- 
companied by thunder and lightning. The 
church-wall was washed down, and great 
part of the Archbishop of Canterbury's gar- 
den-wall, 12 feet high, swept away by the 
current, The villages for miles round were 
lid under water. Numerous poor cottagers 


Biave suffered severely, but no lives were 
@ lost. 


Married.} At Clapham, J. Whitmore, 
jun. esq. to Miss Maria Stainforth. 

Died.} At Mortlake, Culpeper Conant, 
esq. brother to Sir Nath. C. formerly of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 

At Wandsworth Lodge, James Newsome, 

55. 


At Richmond, Mrs. Bayly, relict of Nichs. 


WB B.esq. formerly colonel of the West Middle- 
Bx militia. 


At Camberwell, the Rev. Tha. Jephson, 
formerly of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


‘Bind Jate master of the grammar school Cam- 


berwell, 75. 
SUSSEX. 

Ata meeting of the Town Commissioners 
of Brighton, for the purpose of determining 
upon the merits of plans and models of ma-~ 
cuines for heaving vessels lying on the beach 
out of danger of the sea, the premium of 8ol. 
was adjudged to J. Burchell, a labouring 


Brechanic, 201. to Capt. Stevens, and 101. 


0 Mr. Preston, of North Yarmouth. 

Married.) At Icklesham, the Rev. T. 
Richards, of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
to Eliza Frances, daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Hollingberry, vicar of the former place. 

Vice-Admiral John Wells, to Miss Jane 
Dealtry, of Rottingdean. 

Died.} At Brighton, Wm. Gore, esq. of 
Baker-street, London, 70.—The celebrated 
tathing-woman Martha Gun, 8s. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.] At Aston, Mr. Sam. Cotterell, 
atomey, to Miss Smith, daughter of Mr. 
Wm. S. attorney, of Birmingham. — Ramsay 
Sutherland, esq. of Harper’s Hill, to Jane, 
tdest daughter of Mr. Paul, of Erdington 
Cottaze, 

At Cosenury, Mr. Reader, printer of the 
Vorentry Mercury, to Miss Hadley.—Mr. 
‘Ohn Parris, of Willenhall. Essex, to Eliza- 


ra dauzhter of Mr, Alderman William- 
on. 
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Died.} AtSoutham, the Rev. Sam, San- 
dys, 79. 

At Birmingham, Mr. Edw. Farmer, ac- 
countant.—Mr, Jas, Gough. 

At Edgbaston Priory, Ann, wife of John 
Gordon, esq. banker. 

At Coventry, Mr. Alderman Norman. 
Mrs. Ann Johnson, 73, 

At Lemington Priors, Mrs. Abbots, wi- 
dow. 

At Warwick, Mr. Daniel Umbers, 70, 

At Harborne Heath Cottage, ‘Thos, Barker, 
esq. 61. 

At Kenilworth, Mr. Charles Ridges, near 
30 years an eminent surgeon of that place, 55. 

At Coleshill, Edward Michael, son of the 
Rev. John Hutton. 

At Ettingsall, Mr. D. Bagley, ss. 


WESTMORELAND. 


Married.) At Kirkby Lonsdale, Capt. 
Lamb to Miss Harrison. 

Died.} At Windlestone, Mr. John Rob- 
son, many years house-steward to the late 
Sir John Eden, and his successor, Sir Rob. E, 
66. 

WILTSHIRE, 


Married.| At Codford, Mr. Wm. Dou- 
bleday, of Nottingham, to Miss M, A, Ben- 
nett, second daughter of Wm. B. esq. 

At Malmsbury, Edm. Cresswell, esq. of 
Marley-hall, Hereford, to Fanny, youngest 
daughter of the late Sam. Walbrook, esq. 

At Maddington, Edw. Tanner, esq. ef 
Wexcomb, to Miss Gibbs, sister of the late 
Rey. Fras. G. of Orcheston. 

Died.| At Market Lavington, Mr, T. K. 
Willoughby, attorney, of Melksham. 

At Bradford, T. Timbrell, esq¢.—Mawbey 
Tugwell, esq. 

At Mere, Mrs. Seymour, wife of Mr. S. 
solicitor. 

At Salisbury, Edw. Mayo, son of Edw. 
Keele, esq. of that place, 16.—Mz. J. M. 
Wells, surgeon, 48.—Wm. Woolfryes, esq. 
62.—Mrs. Ann Webb, 73, 

At Christian Malford, the Rev. Wm. 
Willes, archdeacon of Wells, and rector of 
Christian Malford, the duties of which pa- 
rish he performed near 60 years, 

At Lackington, Wm. Jones, esq. 

At Alderbury, Mr. Wm. Lawrence, 92, 
—Mr, Rich. Simmonds, 75. 

At Swallowclift, the wife of M. D. Bland- 
ford, esq. 44. 

At Burbage, Mrs. Pearce, wife of Thos. P, 
esq. 72. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Married.| At Kempsey, the Rev. D, 
Pritchett, rector of Cheadle, to Harriet, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Dr. War- 
ren, prebendary of Gloucester. 

At Worcester, Mr. T. Powell, jun. of 
Brecon, to Miss Jane Bowes, youngest 
daughter of the late Thos, B, esq. of Nether 
Poppleton, York. 
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Died.} At Kidderminster, Mrs. Lea, relict 
of —— L. esq. of that place, $2. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Stafford, wife of the 
Rev. Wm. S. vicar of Overbury, and relict 
of Capt John Houston, R.N. 

At Bromsgrove, Mary, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Greening. 

YORKSHIRE. 

At an auction sale, which lately took place 
at Hull of sittings for individuals in the Holy 
Trinity Church, in that town, 70 sittings 
were sold for 5201., besides an annual pay- 
ment of several shillings by each person, 
It is of course impossible for the lower or- 
ders to find accommodation in the churches 
of the establishment at Hull. 

Several vessels were wrecked during the 
violent storm on the 13th of April, and 27 
fishermen from Staithes, near Whitby pe- 
rished, leaving large families. Many from 
Whitby, Scarborough, &c,. met a like un- 
timely fate. 

From the statements made at the first An- 
niversary Meeting of the Methodist Mission- 
ary Society for Hull, York, and the other 
circuits of the York district, lately held at 
Hull, it appears that the Methodists have 
expended 10,000]. during the last year in 
benevolent missionary enterprises ; and that 
they employ abroad a greater number of 
missionaries than any body of Christians 
whatever, the Moravians excepted. 

Married.}| At Hull, the Rev. J. L. Sis- 
sons, of Wakefield, to Frances, only daugh- 
terof Mr. Sam. Hirst. 

At Scarthingwell-park, the Rev. T. 
Barnes, rector of Castleford, to Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of the late T. D. Bland, 
esq. of Kippax-park, 

At Eastrington, the Rev. 4. King, of Wel- 
lington, Salop, to Miss Blanchard, only 
daughter of Geo. B. esq. of Cavil-hall, near 
Howden. 

At Sheriff Hutton, Dav. Rowlay, esq. of 
Stiltenbam, to Miss Jackson, only daughter 
of the late Rich. J. esq. 

At Airten, Jotin Birkbeck, esq. of Settle, 
banker, to Margaret, daughter of Mr. Joha 
Ion, of Dent. 

Died.| At Hotham, the Rev. Rich. Gee, 
LL.B. rector of Leven, in the E. Riding, 73. 

At Hull, Mrs. M. Champney, daughter 
ef the late Rev. Thos, Nelson, rector of 
Fingall. 

At Scarborough, Jas. Tindall, esq. banker, 
father of the corporation of that town, and 
a magistrate and deputy-licutenant for the 
N. Riding, 65. 

At Wakefield, Mr. John Thorburn, 15 
years governor of the poor-house, 39. 

At West Mills, Mirfield, Mrs. Brook, wife 
of Sam. B. ¢sq. 

At Bracton Bottom, W. Fiesieden, esq. 91. 

At Leeds, the Rev. Jos. Whiteley, late 
of Magd:len College, Cambridge, head mas- 
ter of the Free Grammar School, and vicar 
of Lastingham, in the N, Riding. 
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At York, Mrs. Wickham, relict of Henry 
W. esq. of Cottingley, 77.—Mr. W. Hud. 


son, formerly manager of the York conceyy | 
’ 


7 Je 
WALES, 

A chalybeate spring has recently been qi, 
covered in the vicinity of Tenby, about tw, 
miles from the town: it is a clear transpa. 
rent stream, holding iron in solution, wit) 
carbonic acid, and is of course similar in jts 
properties to the carbonated chalybeat, 
waters of Cheltenham and Tunbridge, 

SCOTLAND, 


Married.) At Cumnock, Major J. Miller, | 


of the 74th foot, to Miss Margaret Miller, 
only daughter of the Rev. Dr. M. 

Died.) At Edinburgh, Henrietta Sophia, 
wife of Dan. Waldegrave, esq. and daughter 
of the late Baron Alt, who was upwards of 
42 years minister from the Landgrave of 


Hesse Cassel to the court of Great Britain,62, 
At Montrose, Mr. T. Blackwood, of Perth, | 


who had been in Montrose Infirmary some 
weeks, and fell the victim: ofa visionary no- 
tion that the Trinity had forbidden him to ear, 


At Stobo Castle, William, youngest son | 


of Sir James Montgomery, bart. 


At Elgin, Capt. A. Nowles, formerly of 


the 25th foot, and lately adjutant of the Mo- 


rayshire local militia. 
IRELAND, 


An accident, attended with very fatal con- | 
sequences, lately occurred in Dublin: an im- | 
mense multitude had assembled in the streets | 


to witness the punishment of a chimney- 


sweeper, who was to be whipped for cruelty” 
to his apprentice, and the high steps at the 
On the j 


Exchange were crowded to excess. 
approach of the criminal, the pressure at this 


place became so great, that the entire range | 


of metal ballustrading, with the heavy stone 


work on which ir was erected, was pushed | 


out,and with at least 100 persons, thrown 


into the street upon the people assembled | 


there. About 50 were taken from under the 


ruins ; of these 7 were killedon the spot, | 
$ have since died, and 20 others were severely © 
A subscription has been opened © 
for the benefit of the persons disabted and | 


wounded. 


their families. 


Married.} At Seafield, county Down, Sit | 


J, C. Anderson, bart. of Fermoy, to Caroline, 
sister of R, Shaw, esq. M. P. fer Dublin. 


Died.] At Kilmorony, the Hon. Mss.’ 


Weldon, sister to the Earl of Conyngham. 
RRITIS{i COLONIES. 


Married.] At Bermuda, Capt. F, Truscott, | 


R. N. to Catherine, daughter of the Hon. J. 


Hutchinson. : 
Died.] At Berhampore, East Indies, Wm. 


Hanson, esq. quarter-master of the 53d foot. | 


ABROAD. 


Birth.] At Brussels, Lady Fitzroy $0 


merset, of a daughter. 


Died.] At Touro in France, Francis 
Hare Naylor, esq. late of Hurstmonccus § 


Castle, Sussex, 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE wheat crop, although much forwarder than is usual in this climate, is universally 
ood upen every kind of soil. But the best wheat-bearing lands are cevered with a luxu- 
vant dark verdure, which at all times indicates a full crop. 

Barley, from the timely showers that have successively fallen immediately after the seed 
vax sown, has come up well together, producing a full regular crop, which is at this time 
faely on the curl. 

Oats have come up strong and thick, even upon 
culrure. 

Beans, pease, and all the leguminous tribe, are very promising, free from slug and fly. 

The whole of the soiling species are very forward, and a remarkably full crop. A spring 
more productive of every kind of green food has not oecurred for many years. 

Hay-time has commenced in the neighbourhvod of London with a full crop of grass. 
The clover and all the artificial grasses in the country never were more abundant. 

But from the late dark and showery weather the turnip fallows are in a foul and backward 
sate. The orchards in some districts have suffered considerably from the larva of a fly. 

Corn Excuance, May 22.—Foreign Wheat, 45s, to 69s.—English, 41s. to 695. 
hye, 24S, to 38s.—Burley, 23s. to 35s.—Malt, 60s. to 743.—Odats, 18s. to 27s.—Fine 
flour, 60s. to65s.; second, 55s. to 60s. 

SmivHrieLD Market, May 22.—Beef, 4s. 4d. to 5s, 4d.—Mutton, 4s. sd. to 5s. 6d, 
-Lumb, 7s. to 8s. 6d.—-Veal, 5s. to 6s. 6d-—Pork, 5s. to 6s. 6d. per stone of 8 lbs. 

Hay, 3l. to 41. 10s.—Straw, 11. 10s. to 1]. 16s.—Clover, 41. 10s. to 71. 

Hups, New Pockets.—Kent, 71. to gl. 9s.—Sussex, 6]. to §1.—Farnham, 111. to 14!, 


lands that are in an indifferent state of 


ie 


Average Prices of Corn, 
ly the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, from the Returns received in the Week ended 
the 20th of May, 1815. 

































































MARITIME COUNTIES. INLAND COUNTIES. 
Districts, Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
@ @8& 42.3% 2.8 da. s @€.8. G8 Gd. % de 
Ist Essex, 62 2131 6/30 10/24 2 Middlesex, 0 4/36 O31 4/98 1 
—— Kent, 66 «5j4t =6leco «66ic6 Oo Surrey, 66 O186 O31 O28 
—— Sussex, 62 8i———/26 gic6 6 Hertford, 58 O28 O31 0, 24 9 
ed Suffolk, 65 6|———|30 gle4 g || Bedford, 67 11 313 glee 9g 
—— Cambridge, 65 1132 @29 10/21 1 Huntingdon, |64 2 Ize 4)2¢ 9O 
3d Norfolk, 67 3 126 11/19 9 Northampton, [70 0/38 O28 719 IL 
4th Lincoln, 63 1/42 Sie7 ST 8 Rutland, 69 6|-—27 gel Oo 
—— York, 65 10/44 0/28 10/21 7 § Leicester, [75 11/38 0/30 ldjee 2 
Sth Durham, 69 3 27 «4 Nottingham, |73 4/41 O31 823 10 
-—— Northamb, 61 10/41 4/26 10/24 O Derby, 80 Oj--——{34 O78 3 
6th Cumberland, [72 5/39 o]s0 6/97 @ Stattord, 70 11j———/32  8)26 Q 
—— Westmorland, {73 0j40 0/33 7/31 2 Salop, 82 gio 6/34 e230 6 
Tth Lancaster, 75 5j— 26 10 § Hereford, 69 4/40 Of8 Sieg § 
~-— Chester, 76 «Q 25 68 Worcester, [72 5/38 0/33 10/32 6 
8th Flint, 72 10 37 8/25 10 Warwick, 79 6 36 4/07 2 
~-— Denbigh, 70 6|——/36 5/297 3 Wilts, 64 st]/———/31 10/30 8 
~— Anglesea, 64 o/——/23 o}19 oO Berks, f2 6 31 3/30 10 
~— Carnarvon, [78 6}—-——/j31 5/22 2 Oxford, 66 11/———-/|°8 6)/°¢7 % 
—— Merioneth, 78 tsj———-|34 11/27 8 Bucks, 67 8 36 gig 19 
9th Cardigan, 68 10jJ———/51 3/17, «11 Brecon, 79 7 31 Bee §& 
~—— Pembroke, SQ 3J-———|/¢<6 10}--—— Montgomery, [83 2/40 of32 Of@ 7) 
— Carmarthen, [70  3}-~—/23 1047 8 § Raduor, 72 gy——|s2 a|30 3 
——- Glamorgan, [75 7J—-—-—/55 oj23 8 
loth Gloucester, {78 e!———/2¢9 10/96 11 
—— Somerset, 73) Oj--——|3t oj ——— 
—— Monmouth, {76 ¢/———/32 o 
Mth Devon, 7 e]———les ele, o AVERAGE OF ENGLAND AND 
~~ Corwall, 81 10}-——j$i 1/26 10 WALES, 
Ith Dorset, TO 4)--——|27_ 12s {726,33} s10}2@ 4 
~~~ Hants, 68 10}. % 227 @Q 
g °°. Moxtuty Mac.—No, 17 Vor, IT + 8 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


a — 
BANKRUPTS. 
FROM APRIL 23 TO MAY 23 INCLUSIVE. 
Where the address af the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at th. 


sume place as the bankrupt. 


ABBOTT J. Ancaster, butcher (Elgie, Lincoln 

Addis R. Monmouth, maltster (Frankis, Bristol 

Ager R. Leigh street, paper hanger (Mills, Vine 
street 

Appleton A. Manchester cott¢n merchant (Hew- 
itt and Kirk 

Atkinson T. York, linen draper (Davies 

Badham G. Bromyard, victualler (Dangerfieid 

Baker C.T. Marlborough, linen draper (Ware and 
Merriman 

Barnet C. London-wall, horse dealer 
New Broed street 

Basnett H. C. Manchester, scrivener (Lewitt and 
Kirk 

Bee J. Newcastie-upon-Tyne, 
(Reed 

Belling R. Drury lane, victualler (Mayhew and 
Price, Symond's Inn 

Biddle N. Gloucester, grocer (Counsel 

Rishop 1. Great Yarmouth, fish merchant (Sayers 

Blackburn C. Newark-upon-Trent, corn factor 
(Cropper, Loughdorough 

Biake J. Greenwich, cabinet maker (Parker 

Bourne J. Cleobury Mortimer,mercer (Hill,Wor- 
coster 

Riowker FE. H. and T. Pearson, Salford, cotton 
merchants (Edge, Manchester 

Bromedge T. Gioucester, clothier 
siughall street 

Brown J. jun. Colchester, miller 
Redford-street 

M. York, woolstapler (Brook and Tulmer 

Bull J.jun. and sen. Rad Lion court, merchants 
‘Nind, Throgmorton street 

Hatier R. Poultry, glover Meteall, 
street 

Colill J. and B. Hull, merchants YMartin and 
Scholeheld 

Cave 8. Oxford street, mercer 
toa, Fenchurch street 


(Buckle, 


tallow chandler 


(Welton, Ba 
(Gale and Son, 


Nickle 


Bastnghall 


(Hughes and Bux- 


(Gee, Bishop 


Stortford 


Ciuristian C. Bread strect, tellow chandler (Cun- 
iugham, Vere street 
Ciarke W. H. Lydcomb, cos! merchant (Tanner, 


Bristol 


Cockseice J. Fann street, tallow chandier 
and Sons, Southwark 


(Drew 


C aoper 7. Manchester, coach insker (Heslop 

Ci.ciend J.sen. Leicester, homer (Daiby 

o.. 3. Commercial Road, taylor (Ling, Ame- 
sic A StHUATE 

Crooo W. Masteworth, currier (Cutauie 

Yrawson G. Great St. Ee itn's, merchant (Alling- 


ham, St. John's square 
Dawson TIT. Dalton, butcher 
son, Gray's Tun square 
Metz A. L. South Sea Chambe:s, 
Poole, Adam's court 
Punkin Z. Bermondsey, druggist (Ingold 
Durant T. licathfield, brewer (litstos, Mam. 
chester 
Teurrant W. Maidstone, tanner 
fdney J. Hogi Lolbora, broker Willoughby, Ciit- 


(Morton and Wiliam. 


e S| ’ 
mercvaut 


Ve 


(Burr and YWoa: 


t vd'’s ua 
hawards J. Bristol, hatter (Tarrant & Co. Chan. 
<)y¥ lave 


The Solicitors’ names are between Parentheses, 


Edwards W.J. Rotherhithe, pawnbroker (Tem. 
plar and Glynes, Burr-street 

Emes W.and P. Church row, Fenchurc): Street 
inevchants (Blunt and Bowman, Old Bethilers 

Evans and Co. Aberystwith, bankers 
Machynlleth 

Evans T. Liverpool, linen-draper (Jackson 

Fawcitt P. Stamford Baron, innholder (Hopkin. 
son, Stamford 

Field R. C. Long Acre, hat maker (Dawes apd 
Chatfield, Angel court 

Fisher T. Exton, livery stable keepee (Warren and 
Churchill, Uppingham 

Foyster J. Bury St. Edmynd’s, grocer (Leeds 

Galpin T. Honiton, grocer (Flood and Mules 

Garnett J. Liverpool, scrivener (Orred & Baiues 

Gaspard E, George street, Minories, merchant 

(Leigh and Co. New Bridge street 

George J. Monmouth, timber merchant (Phit. 
potts 

Graves R. East Retford, fishmonger (Mason and 
Mee 

Green J. Birmingham, cabinet maker (Dineley, 
Pershore 

Grellier J. H. and W. G. Cranch, Guildford, lime 
burners (Hackett, New court, Swithin's lane 

Halliday, W. Manchester, cotton spinner (Buck. 
ley 

Hagreen J. Bury St. Edmund's, grocer (Leech 

Hamaan J. Hi. Great Wiuchester street, merchant 
Oakley and Birch, Martin’s lane 

Ilarris S. Northwarnborough, miller (Raggett and 
Cole. Odiham 

Harvey J. ipstones, grocer (Flint, Uttoxeter 

Haywood J. W. Kennington, stock broker (Chaj- 
man snd Co. Little St. Thoinas Apostle 

Hemsley TI. W, Bath, victualler (Physick 

Hewitson J. Wigton, innkeeper (Wallis 

Ilewitt P. Carey street, vintner (Hurd, Temple 

Hight J. ‘wo Waters, farmer (Bourdillon sod 
Hewitt, Little Friday street 

HWiil J. Aisop’s buildings, New Road, merchant 

Evitt and Rixon, Haydon square 

Ilillary T. P. Mark lane, merchant (Gregson and 
Co. Augel court 

Holland W. Wigland, coal merchant (Kinglet and 
Brookes. Whitchurch 

Iforner W. Portsea, Hants, grocer (Weddell, Go 
post 

Haughton EF. Boston, fruiterer (Holloway 

Hudson E. Lancaster, merchant (Oakley an 
Birch, Martin’s lane 

Humphrys &. Old Jewry, taylor (Dalton, Union 
street 

Jelf, Sir J. Gloucester, banker (Whitcombe aad 
('o. 

Jew M. Pershore, butcher (Mole, Birmingia® | 

Joi:nson R. Liverpool, merchant (Statham aad 
Co. 

Jones P. and W. Appleton, Liverpool, sad‘ci 
(Murrow 

Johnstone J. Liverpool, merchaut (Merrow 

Jones J. Bicester, butcher (Walford 

King R. {Old-street road, butcher 
North street 

Langton T. Newlawn, dealer (Pilkingtoo, Pies}? 

Laws G. Norwich, inniceper (Chase 
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te Roy E. aud T. Jermyn street, fruiterers (Law- 


renee, Furnival’s Jon 
jadner J. J. Ratcliff, hat manufacturer (Paulin 
vadrea W. Bristol, woollen draper (Bevan 
Lingurd J. Blackwell, corn dealer (Hewitt and 
Kirk, Manchester 
lisle D. jun. Newcastle upon Tyne, cabinet maker 
(Brockets 
jiewelly W. Carmarthen, merchant ,fones 
Lownian W. Newcastle upon Tyne, taylor (Adam- 
son 


Yarchant J. Maidstone, carpenter (Ottaway, Sta- 


plehurst . 

Marshall J. New Sarum, carpenter (Foot, Salis: 
bury 

Nesser BK. Gagingwell, farmer (Solby, Banbury 

Meacotk J. Liverpool, merchant (Whitley 

Metcalfe W. Crooked lane, merchant (Cranchi, 
Union street ; 

Mist J. Fleet street, chinaman (Spike, Temple 

Moffat Kh. Manchester, merchant (Hadfield 

Yoon R. Liverpool, merchant (Stanistreet and 
Fden 

Moore J. Leicester, worsted spinner (Dalby 

Morris J. P. Bristol, carpenter (Langley 

Nalborough S. and W. Parsons, Harwich, haber- 
dashers (Latkow, Doctors’ Commons 

Needham E. sen. Manchester, dealer (ewittand 
Kirk 

Norton C. jun. Birmingham, builder (Bird 

Nott T. Titchborne street, hatter (Nind, Throg- 
morton strect 

Nattage G. Stansted Mountfitchet, miller (Sweet 
and Stokes, Basingiall street 

Naurney J. F, Clare street, victualler (Isaacs, St. 
Mary Axe 

0'Prien J. Copthall Buildings, irsurance broker 
(Paterson, Copthall court 

Pain J. Romford, butcher (Wilkinson, South place 

Payn I. jun. Lenham, dealer (Elwyn, Canter- 
bury 

Pearce T, Gravesend, taylor (Uackett, New court, 
Swithin’s lane 

Pearce W. and W.Wesithorp, Livetpool, Merchants 
fAvison and Wheeler 

Portington A. Great Queen street, taylor (Grif 
fith, Featherstone buildings 

Powis J. Milk strect, warehouseman (Hurd 
Temple 

Piesbury W. Newington, cheesemonger (Taylor, 
Cripplegate 

Rapsey J. Fleet street, fishmonger (Harvey, Cur- 
sitor street :, ; , 

Redding S. Hereford, butcher (flolbrook, Led- 
bury 


“-$S15.J Dividends. AS? 


Rice J. New Shoreham, merchant (Prooker and 
Colbatch 

Roberts T. aud W. Steevens, Gloucester, tobaeco 
pipe manufacturer (Bevan, Bristol 

Roper J. KR. Gosport, brewer (Collins and Hew- 
son 

Ross . Chudleigh, iauholder (Kendall 

Saluner T, sud J. Manchester, hat manufacturers 

(Madtield 

Schroder J. T. Manchester, merchant (Cunliffe 

Shallcrass W. St. Paneras, baker (Coleman, Fur- 
nival’s lon 

Shepherd J. Sutton, ship builder (Haire, Hull 

Smith BE. Deeping Fen, iunholder (Cheales aul 
Forbes, Sieatord 

Southey W. jua. Bristol, turner (Thomas 

Stauley R. Warniord court, merchant (Bowden, 
Augel court 

Siced J. jun. Long Melford, plumber (Wayman, 
Bury St. Edinund’s 

Stepheason L. Beverley, grocer (Hail and Cunp- 
bell 

Stevens W. St. Mellion, moorstone merchant 
(Boaon, Plymouth. 

Tanver IT. Gloucester, builder (Whitcombe and 


Co. 
Tebbutt R. Loughborough, mercer (Bond, Let- 
cester 


Thorn H. Colchester, rag merchant (Francis 
Vhropp J- Birmingham, silversmith (Bott 
Turner J. jun. Elurstperpoint, butcher (Bott, 
Brighton 
Vaux I. York, farmer (Thorpe, Thorne 
Venn, T. Halsted, innkeeper (Sewell 
Webb W. Leamington, builder (Watson, Lutter- 
worth 
Welstord G. Crediton,sawer (Smith 
Whitaker J. Leeds, wool seller (Skelton 
White J. and Co. Fleet street, bookacliers (ChipJ 
pendall, Great Queen street 
White K. Queen street, wine merchant (Coote, 
Austin Friars i 
Whitwell, S.Coventry, surgeon (Carter 
Willeock W, Orchard-street, baker (Hughes, Dean 
Street 
Willis P. Romford, artist (Blunt and Bowman, 
Old Bethlem 
Wilson W. and R. Wellingborough, merchants 
(Pinniger, Gray's Inn square 
Welton, H, W. and H. K. Creed, Crutched Friars, 
merchants (Nind, Throgimorton street 
Woodward J. Gloucester, vintner (Langley, 
Bristol 
Wright J. W. Hackney road, horse-hair manufac- 
turer ‘Richardson, Clement's Ina 
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DIVIDENDS. 


Averdeen A, Lisle street, merchant, June 3 

Abrahams, M. Duke street, Aldgate, merchant, 
June 13 

Adams J. Bristol, grocer, June 19 

Almond W, Pickett street, haberdasher, May 23 

Alstou W. Heybridge, farmer, June 20 

Anderson D. Gray's Inn lane, coal merchant, June 3 

Ansdell J. Liverpool, timber merchant, May 41 

Arnot D. Gracechurch street, bookseller, June 6 

Ash J, Bloomsbury, sword cutler, June 17 

Ashley J. Bath, musical instrument maker, May 19 

Bailler G. and J. Jafiray, Finsbury place, mei 
chants, Jane °Q 

Baker EB Shefiord, paper maker, May 20 

Bamford W. Houndsditeh, timber merchant, May 33 

Banks J, Newington, stationer, April 29. 





Barker P. H. and J. H. Peacock, Burwell, mer- 
chants, May °% 

Barrow G. Handforth, swailer, May 24 

Baskett, J. Sheffield, file maker, May 30 

Beasley S. and G. Neise, Parliament street, army 
accoutrement makers, May 20 

Beckwith R. Baldwin's Gardens, May 39 

Beil C, Wapping, master mariner, May 27 

Bennett J. Blackburn, ironmonger, June 16 

Benwell T. Newman street, coach maker, May 14 

Berry 3. Buckfast Abbey, woollen manufactures, 
May 22 

Beswick J. Levenshulme, whitster, May 25 

Bird J. S, Liverpool, grocer, May 19. 

Blake C, Bishopsgate-street, silversmith, May 13 

Bolton J. Norwich, corn werchant, June 1 
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Bosbury J. Chelsea, corn chandler, June 1) 
Bourdillon W. Walthamstow, insurance broker, 
May 30 
Bowler W. sen. Southwark, hat manufacturer, 
June 6 
Broadhead S. and E. Gurney, Sheffield, Britannia 
metal manufacturers, May 10 
Brown J. Tilisdown, liquor merchant, Junel 
Brown R. Worcester, glover, June 10 
Burnand J. bBittonwith, Hariogate, innholder, 
May 29 
Burrell M. Lynn, ironmonger, May °Q 
Fy J Broad street, insurance broker, May 30 
Cable W. Biompton, butcher, May 20 
Calrow W. Angel court, merchant, May 20 
Causdeil W. Hachuey, carpenter, June 18 
Channon P Bridgewater, merchant, May 31 
Chapman W. Rugby scrivener, Mav 18 
Clarke C. L. Enfield, carpenter, May 27 
Ciewley T. Peamhorst, dealer, May 22 
Co:hran I. York, glover, June 9 
Cockerill M. Shoreditch, chair manufacturer, May 30 
Corby J. Bengeo, carpenter, Jane 3 
Cottrell W. Condur’ street, builder, May 13 
owell J. Brydges street, woollen draper, May 20 
‘ox J. Woolwich, stone mason June 5 
‘abtree D. Bedminster, miller, May 23 
Crane 8. & H.S. Stratiord, merchants, June 2% 
Crawford T. & W. Poplar, stonemasons, May 30 
Dalby D. Leeds, drysaiter, May 24 
Davey J. East Anstey, yeoman, June 2 
Davey M. jun. Cheshunt, miller, June 3 
Dawson J. Liverpool, merchant, June 13 
Docble J. f. Cannon street, upholsterer, May 25 
Dingle J. Plymouth, upholsterer, May 30 
Dodd FE. Bermoudsey, tallow chandler, June 17 
Dowd J. John street, victucller, June 13 
Draper G. Thavies inn, scrivener, June 13 
Dudfield T. Southwark, shoemaker, May 20 
Duke M. York, comb manufacturer, June 2 
Laudison ‘T. Romford, linen.draper, June 17 
Fdington J. Gracechurch street, stattoner, May 27 
¥dmeads W. & J. Loose, paper makers, May 27, 
Kdwards J. Clare strect, silversmith, Juge 3 
Edwards RK. Great Surrey stieet, linen draper, 
Tune 3 
Etheridge S. & J. Tibbins, Newpo:t, statfoners, 
May 20 
Farrer W. Oxford street, confectioner, May 20 
Flower R. Ollerton, innkeeper, June 7 
Foreman J. Sheerness, carpenter, May 20 
Fasbery W. and E. Ingleby, Liverpool, merchants, 
May 20 
Fowler D Gracechurch st. merchant, June 13 
Frasser J. Liverpool, innkeeper, May 30 
Gardene: G. St. Jolin street, ironmonger, May 27 
Garton If. Nottingham, hosier, June 19 
Gill R. Wakefield, miller, June id 
Gill W. Bury Sc. Etmunds, grocer, June 8 
Godden T Maidstone, carpenter, June 6 
Gompertz A. Great Winchester street, merchant, 
May °7 
Gordon T. & Co. Tower street, merchants, June3 
Gough J. Wem, victualler, Juve 14 
Graham J Gloucester street, tailor, June 3 
Gray C. Burslem, grocer, May 18 
Greaves T. Hall, asonmonger, May °7 
(:reen W. Manchester, merchant, June 3 
Harris E. & S. Grove, Bristol, merchanis, May 26 
Hartill W. Bilston, japanner, June 5 
Hartridge W. Cheapside, haberdasher, May 23 
Tatfull L. George str. Adelphi, merchant, June 10 
Hawhins P. Beer lane, victualler, June 3 
Haworth, R. Hall, merchant, June 9 
Haydon W. Cheapside, haberdasher, May 23 


~~ * 





Dividends. 


[June }, 


Hayne J. Poternoster row, straw hat manufep, 
turer, May 27 
Hearn W. Holborn, linen draper, June C7 
Hedges R. jun. Old Bailey, confectioner, June ¢ 
Herbert S. North Newton, cow dealer, June 13 
High I. Salmesbury, dealer, June 16 
Higion J. Asiborne, grocer, June 6 
Wiili &. & Co. Union row, corn factors, June 13 
Hill M. Gainsburgh, corn factor, June 13 
Hinde J. Whitechapel, tin plate worker, June 13 
Hinde T. Liverpool, merchant, May 15 
Ilodson E, & Hi. Cross street, printers, Tune 20 
Homan J Fenchurch street, upbolsterer, May 13 
Hopkins T. St, Pancras, builder, June 15 
Hotson J. Old City Caambers, merchant, June 24 
Howard R. sen, & Co. Miichain, calico printers, 
May 2T 
Hutchinson W. P. Liverpool, grocer, June 12 
Hutton W. Fremington, lime burner, June 21 
Hyde W. sen. & Co. funstead, merchants, June 13 
Jones J. Wolverhampton, hosier, May 30 
Kelly J. Manchester, manufacturer, June 6 
King J. Chichester, mealman, May 22 
Knight W. Bagshot, miller, May 27 
Joncs J. Wolverhampton, hosier, May 30 
Laing G. Demerara, merchant, May 27 
Lampet J. Deptford, barge master, June 3 
Langford J. jun. Ashford, bookseller, June6 
Leycock T. Minories, slopseller, May 27 
Leese C. Canterbury, druggist, June 19 
Le Mesurier F. Lloyd’s Cotfee house, merchaut, 
June 3 
Levin L. Great Prescot street, merchant, June 24 
Lindon R. Bristol, timber twerchant, May 24 
Lloyd W. Paddington, victualler, June 3 
Locker T. Oxford street, haberdasher, June 10 
Lofthouse J. Durham, chemist, June 13 
Lowton E. Mark lane, merchant, June $ 
Machant G. Hudderficld, merchant, May 13 
Mackenzie A. J. & H. Roper, Cross street, mere 
chants, May 27 
Malaine J. & A. Neris, Crown street, jewellers, 
June 3 
Mallesou J. K. Sweeting’s alley, bill broker, May 25 
Markham H. Cambridge, merchant, May 13 
Mason P. Bristol, bootmaker, June 7 
Maurice D. Mar!borough, linen draper, June 12 
Mavor J. jun. Leadenhall street, insurance broker, 
June 17 
M:Master W. J. Red Lion street, watch manufac- 
turer, May 20 
Mordey R. Bishopwearmouth, ship owner, May 24 
Morgan E. Knighton, woolstapler, May 2 
Moyse J. Brandon, corn dealer, May 30 
Mytton J. & Co. Welshpool, bankers, June 9 
Nailer J. St. Mary Axe, merchant, May 27 
Pack T. Ashford, grocer, May 6 
Faive B. Greenwich, iron-plate worker, May 1% 
Palmer J. Croydon, lace manufacturer, June 3 
Park T. Finch lame, merchant, May °7 
Parry J. jun. Hatwell street, rectifier of spirits, 
June 10 
Peck S. Liverpool, merchant, June 7 
Pelerin H. F. Lioyd’s Coffee-house, insurance bro- 
ker, June 17 
Penney W. Deptford, victualier, June $ . 
Pierson T. Star court, Bread street, factor, June 0 
Pike T. Hungerford, victualler, June 17 
Poole T. D. Arlington, miller, July 25 
Poollon J. Bilston, iron dealer, June 5 
Price T. & G. Southwark, upholsterers, May 14 
Raybould W. Goswell street, brass founder, June 5 
Reynolds J. & J. Kendall, Whitechapel, wine 
merchants, May 27 
Reynolds P. Southwark, chinaman, May 30 
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‘gynolds T. & H. Grace, Thavies inn, booksellers, 
| May 27 


, ynards S. Manchester, innkeeper, June 6 
 yivett J. New Kent road, builder, June 3 


‘goberts F. Plymouth, mercer, May 30 
roviason ©. Red Lion street, haberdasher, June 10 


- 2obinson W. Manchester, cotton spinner, May 29 


 sowlatt J. Charter House squ. merchant, June 3 

“ott E. Lyon. grocer, June 24 

ott W. Wakefield, innkeeper, Juno 12 

varies R. C. Saffron Walden, upholsterer, May 23 

eddon G. Aidersgate str. cabinet maker, May 2u 

gggars J. Wood street, hosier, June 3 

siarp J. Camberwell, gardener, May 33 

shepherd J. Mo. rton, maltster, June 1 

sieppard A. & C. Bristol, hosiers, May 16 

smmons E Deal. druggist, May 29 

sinpson J. & W. G. Fairman, Old Change, facters, 
May 15 

“irow C. Lancaster, grocer, June 6 

inith J. Evershot, grocer, June 3 

emth J. & J. Bristol, cabinet makers, June 1 

saithers H. K. Newport, coal master, May ¢ 

yiomon S. M Birmingham, pencil maker, May 30 





¥ Fsouthey W. Kenniagton lane, dealer, June 24 


warrow J. Leadenhall str. wine merchant, May 27 


Jsvane J. Newport, liquor merchant, June 16 


vein J. Fenchurch street, merchant, May 13 
vephenson J. Hull, druggist, May 23 


Certificates. 480 


Stork J. & Co. Great Drifield, merchants, May 13 

Street J. F. & W. Bucklesesbury, stationers, Jue 3 

Taylor W. Woolwich, victualler, May 27 

Tookey W. New Bond street, jeweller, May 30 

Town W. Tudely, carpenter, May 13 

Townsend FE. Maiden bane, wine merchant, May 27 

Trovey C. Paddington, builder, May 13 

Valery T. Artillery place, merchant, May C3 

Walkdeu J. Market Harborough, June 3 

Walker R. Heap, cotton spinner, June 2 

Waskett J. W. Great Hockham, miller, May 20 

Wells R. Faringdon, harness maker, June 6 

White G. & J. Fowler, Lime street, tea brokers, 
May 30 

White J. sen. Cirencester, cutler, July 25 

Whitebrook W. Little Moorfields, wine merchant, 
May 20 

Whittie J. Liverpool, tailor, June 13 

Withelmi H. Martia’s lane, merchant, May 30 

Wilkinson L. Nottingham, hosier, June 19 

Withams J. Southwark, pluracer, June 20 

Willams R. Salisbury, linen draper, May 13 

Winter W Bristol, tinman, June 16 

Wilson W. Kent road, bricklayer, May 13 

Wilson W. Limehouse, merchant, May 2} 

Worley J. jun. Fish-street hill, coffeehouse keeper, 
May 23 

Worsfield S. L. Ramsgate, shopkeeper, May 20 











CERTIFICATES, 


GAston W. Heybridge, farmer, June 13 


@\stbury G. Hanley, druggist, May 13 


swoery W. Rupert street, victualler, June 10 
tall E. R. South. Moreton, paper maker, May 27 


—Gienard W. Whitechapel, grecer, June 15 
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Piaviiss W. Cleve Prior, butcher, June 13 


Pend T. Shirland, inaltster, June 6 


Bieonet T B. Shadwell. slopsetler, May 13 
@ievan T. Fishguard, linea diaper, May 20 


tick J. Tredington, miller, June 3 
‘ious J. Carr hill, York, cotton spinner, May 8 
Blackburn T. Liverpool, tallow chandler, June 13 
foleau D. Hull, merchant, May ¢7 
Zasbury J. Chelsea corp chandler, May 20 
>ullen P. Great Winchester str. merchant, May 13 
‘own T. Bristo!, maltster, June 10 
suse J. H. & F. Jordan, St. Mary Axe, mer- 
chants, May 30 
‘urscough T. jun. Walton-le- dale, corn dealer, 
June 3 
fruron T. Kileot, horse dealer, May 20 _ 
‘art T. Catharine street, straw plat factor, May 16 
‘atesby S. Bedford court, woollen diaper, May 6 
‘urcher T. St. Pancras, maltster, May 30 
are J. Southwark, broker, June 13 
‘uffe H. Snow hill, merchant, May 23 
\fton T. Ham Common, dealer, May 20 
“ckesley W. Istington, wine merchant, May 13 
vurt T. Birminghem, carrier, June 10 
Jes W. Bristo!, inerechant, May 23 
“war J, Newcastle.upon-Tyne, vintucr, May ¢3 
‘exter S. Belper, linen draper, May 27 
~ustord T. L. St. Mary Axe, merchant, June 6 
edow C. Stockton, grocer, May 30 
“*cett W. Bermondsey, carpenter, June 13 
--2T. & J. Johnson, Nottingham, tailors, May 20 
“akling W. Bath, chemist, May 27 
“end R. Old Windsor, dealer, May 13 
cney J. Norwich, coachmaker, May 20 
‘ee J. Cavendish, farmer, May 27 
“Stn J. Pentonville, merchant, May 22 
“cer J. Martin’s court, provision broker, Mav 1% 
**. A. Broad-street place, merchant, May °u 
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Grantham F. Boston, butcher, June 3 

Heath W. Aldermaubury, Blackwell hall factor, 

Hopkins J.C. Sinrshumpton, dealer in cattle, May 20 

Hurwood W. Bollingdon, millwright, Jane 13 

Hyne N. Plymouth, scrivener, May 30 

Iles R. Fairford, grocer, May 1% 

Isbell R. & Co. Stonehouse, builders, June 10 

Jecksou W. Carlisle, tishmonger, May 20 

Johnson B. Norwich, grocer, May 13 

Joues F, Maidstone, corn factor, May 16 

Knill J. Fleet street, silk mercer, May 16 

Lichlin E. Pentonville, May 13 

Levy M. East Smithfield, draper, June 13 

Levy S. Backlersbury, merchant, May 20 

Lindon R. Bristol, timber merchant, June 10 

Lindow J. jun. Cleator, spade manufacturer, May 13 

Luddington W. Bristol, hatter, May 20 

Ludlow H. Plymouth, dealer, May 30 

Magee C. Whitehaven, grocer, May 20 

Martin E. Alconbury, farmer, May 13 

Matthews J. Norwich, plumber, June 10 

Mayo J. Overbury, miller, May 13 

Mills M. A. Kempsey, miller, June 10 

Moore J. St. Albans, tailor, May 30 

Morris W. Lancaster, weld dealer, May 13 

Morris W. & T. Tower street, wine brokers, May 27 

Mott W. Limb street, victualler, June 3 

Nash W. St. Mary Axe, tea dealer, Juue 10 

Nix W. Royal Exchange, patent medicine vender, 
June 10 

Osbaldiston J. Southampton, baker, May 20 

Owtram F. Worksop, liven draper, June 13 

Parke: T. Skipton, cotton manufacturer, June 13 

Poulson T. Stoke-upon-Trent, potier, May 16 

Price B. & W. Cross. Bristol, merchants, May 13 

Ramsden J. Hudder:field, woollen draper, May 13 

Richardson L. Tewkesbury, chair manufacturer, 
June 6 

Rowton W. Cambridge, haberdasher, May 13 

Rugg H. & ©. Austin Friars, silkmen, May 20 

Ryan P. Pancras lane, merchant, May 16 

Savage T. pon. Westbourne, dealer, May 1 

Sctrlaberg W. Muauchester, merchant, May 16 
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hofeld J. Saddleworth, merchant, May 13 

‘cory J. Blandford, miller, May 30 

baw T. Ratcliff-highway, cheesemonger, May 30 
Sheath A. & Co. Boston, merchants, May C7 
Silvester J. Clifton, dealer, May 30 

Smith T. Old Barge-house, corn-dealer, May 23 
Starkey W. Muddersfield, merchant, May 23 
Stee! J. Fiskerton, banker, June 10 

Tongue W. Birmingham, jeweller, June 10 

Trew T. Chichester, brewer, May 30 

Waddington H. New Bridge-str. merchant, June 3 
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Government Annuities—Canal and Dock Property. 


[June 1, 


Wallis J. Caxton, inukeeper, May 13 

Weatherby J. N. Aluwick, brewers, June 3 

West J. Bramsley, grocer, May 30 

Wild M. Whitehaven, innkeeper, June 10 

Williams fT. Back-laue, Bethyal-green, insurance. 
broker, May 23 . 

Wilson J. jun, Sculcoates, mahogany-merch, May en 

Worthington S. jun. Liverpool, corn-dealer, June 3 

Wright C. Dowgite-hill, wine merchant, Junc 3 

Wykham F, Farthingo, scrivener, May 27 








Rates of Govcrnment Life Annuities, payable at the Bank of England, 


3 per cent. Stocks being now 58, and under 59. 


A single life of 8sieceives for 100/, stock £4 


40 7 bd . e . . . 


45 7 i oe 7 = . e 


50 . . 7 ° . e ° 


53 ° e * . © 
60 . . . * 7 . . 
65 . e . * * ~ 


70 . ° ° . ° e * 
75 andupwards.. . 1 
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All the intermediate ages will reccive in proportion. 


N.B. The annexed isa short scale of some of the rates, upon which Government are 
now granting Life Annuities: they are payable half-vearly, at the Bank of England, the 


same as the dividends, and may be received by power of attorney. 


The Life-Annuity Act 


having been amended, they may henceforward be purchased when the 3 per cent. Consols, 


c: Keduced Annuities, are at or above 50. 


*,.* Annuities are granted on Jotnt Lives also. 


Particulars may be had, gratis, at the Government Life-Annuity Office, Bank-street ; of 
by writing to the Superintendant, if the postage be paid, 


a 


Prices of Canal and Dock Property, §c. 


Canals. PER SHARE, 


Coventry, div. 444... 2 « « « 780. 
Crovdon . 12/. a 101. 
Lilesmere and Chester, div. 4l. 82l. a sol. 
Grand Junction, div. 72. . 208/. a 206/. 


Grane Umtem. « 6 ts ee ewe eo 6S 
Grand Surry .« . « «© « « « « S@b. 
Kennet andAvon . .. . 200 a 1ol. 
Monmouthshire, div. 104. . . . 1580. 
Old Union, div. 4/. © © « e 3256, 
Oxford, div. 28l. . .« « « « « 500, 
Regent’s, 85l.pd. . « « «© « e« S5l, 
Thames and Medway . . 2 . « .191. 
Trent and Mersey, div. 552... 2) :1265/. 
Worcester and Birmingham . . . 40. 
Wiltsand Berks . ..... 134, 
Docks. PER CENT. 
West India, div.9f. . . « - 1482, 
London, div.Sf. .« .- «© © © « e 300. 
Bridges. PER SHARE, 
Strand . ° ; © « 4 20/.10s, 
Ditto, Annuities, 60! pd. diy. $f. . gl. pr. | 
Southwark, 25/.pd. . »« « » 10ddis. 





Water-HYorks, PER SHARE, 

Chelsea, div. 198. « « « « - 12, 
East London, div. al. .« 2 « 62l.a 6d). 
Grand Junction, ow « *& oe 
me. . 3 ‘ . ‘ 45l, 
Manchester and Salford « 30l. a 35h 
West Middlesex , ° - 231.4251, 
Insurance Companies. PER SHARE. 
Albion, . ° ° © «0 41. 108. 
Eagle e e e e e 21, 2s. 
Globe, div. 61. ; ‘ - 103, 
Hope , ° ° ‘ al, 5. 
Imperial c— .<. <a 
Literary Institutions. | 

go 


London, 75gs.share . «. » 
Russell, Q5gs. share. 6 ee 
Surrey, 30gs.share . . « 
| Miscellaneous. 
Highgate Archway, 50l. share 
Auction Mart, 2/, 10s. div. 


] §/, 


pany, 50/, share, 3o/. pd. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


[ 492 ] 


From April 25, to May 25, 1815, 


Kept by C. Biunt, Philosophical Instrument-maker, 38, Tavistock-st. Covent-Garden, 
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Mean Baromctrical Pressure. 


Crom the last quarter on the ist of May) 29.732 


to the new moon on the gth 


-§ 


From the new moon on the gth, to the 
first quarter on the 16th . 


From the first quarter on the ifith, to the 
full moononthe@3rd . . 


sy 


. 


29.804 


29.985 


Barometrical Pressure.} ‘Temperature _ 
Max. | Min. |Mean. |Max Min.} Mean. 
20°06 | 29°93 |30°032} 55 | 36] 45.5 Rain 
30°03 | 2997 {29°99 | 57 | 37 | 47 Fair 
29°99 | 29°80 |29°887 1 57 | 38 } 47°5 Fair 
29°70 | 29°60 |29°645] 59 | 39 | 49 Fair 
29°67 | 29°67 {20°67 | 62 | 40] 51 Fair 
29°73 | 29°70 {29°7227 65 | 45 7 55 Fair 
29°78 | 20°74 |20°755] 68 | 50] 59 Fair 
29°73 | 29°69 [29°71 | 70 | 51 | Go's Fair 
20°75 | 20°73 (29°735] 70 | 50 | GO Fair 
29°74 | 29°72 {29°73 | 70 | 52] 61 Rain 
99°75 | 29°75 [29°75 | 74 | 50} 62 Rain 
29°74 | 20°74 (29°74 | 75 | 51 ] 63 Fair 
20°73 | 29°70 [29°72 } 72 | 49 | 60°5 Fair 
99°94 | 29°88 ]29°92 | 75 | 51 } 63 Fair 
29°94 | 29°90 f29°922} 76 | 50} 63 Fair 
29 83 | 29°66 |29°7471 77 | 55 | 66 Thun, storm at 9P.M. 
29°74 | 29°67 |20°607] 71 | 50 } GOS Rain 
29°76 |} 29°71 j29°722] 71 | 48 Ff 59°5 Rain 
29°80 | 29°80 {20°80 | 70 | 48 | 59 Rain 
29°82 | 29°82 j29°82 | 70 | 50} 60 Fair 
30°15 | 29°99 [30.087] 75 | 51 | 63 Fair 
30°28 | 30°25 }3026 | 73 | 50] 61°5 Fair 
30°23 | 30°17 {80°202] 70 | 52 | 61 Fair 
30.16 | 29°94 |30°045] 69 | 52 | 60°5 Fair 
29°82 | 29°66 {30°722}) 66 | 47 | 56°5 Fair 
29°71 } 29.71 feg'71 | 65 | 50 } 57°5 Rain 
29°83 | 29.91 29.873 61 | 50 | 55°5 Fair 
29°91 [29°77 f29'83 | 61 | 49 |] 55 Rain 
29°91 | 29.84 J20.87 | 64 | 50 | 57 Rain 
30°06 | 30°05 [30°055} 65 | 50 | 57°5 Fair 
RESULTS OF THE MONTH. 
Mean barometrical pressure . . 29°845 | Meantemperature . . « «© -© «+ 57'S 
Maximum, 30.28 . 6 wind at W. | Maximum,77 . . « e windats. 
Minimum, 29.60 ‘ . windat W. |] Minimum, 36 . . + « wind ath. 
SCALE EXEHBITING THE PREVAILING WINDS DURING THE MONTH. 
NE) E SE S SW Ww NW 
9) o 2 4 12 6 


Mean Tempcratur’ 


50.1 


61.5 


§9°8 





Priated op J. Gillet, Ceown Court, Fiect Street, London. 
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